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A WHISPER TO THE MOON. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


BEND low, O Moon, for I fain would tell 

My secret to thee, who can keep it well, 

And not to the stars that laugh from the sky, 
And mock at my pain as they pass me by. 


Bend Jow, pale Moon! Her face is like thine— 
Like thine from afar I can see it shine, 

Now hid in a cloud, in a halo now— 

She is thy kindred; and fickle art thou. 


But love that too lightly were won grows cold, 
And to strive for her favor my heart is bold: 
So hark to my secret, Queen of the sky, 


And bend, and smile, as thou passest by. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE PERFECT FRIEND. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





ONE only friend we have 
Accounted sure; 
~~” One only love is ours 
‘That will endure. 


All other friends are dear; 
He knows how dear 

Who gave them for, our joy ° 
And solace here. 


All other loves are sweet, 
He knows how sweet 

Of whom sad souls that lack 
For love entreat. 


But friends however true 
This life will test, 

And they will fail us oft 
Who know us best. 


And loves however strong 
In time may change; 

Misfortunes may divide, 
New ties estrange. 


Sorest of all will come 
Some sad offense; 

Mistrust will chill, and doubt 
Drive friendship hence. 


O slow of heart to learn 
What yet we own— 
One only perfect friend 
Hath any known! 
PortsmouTH, N. H. 
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THE WEST AND THE INDIAN. 
BY T, W. BLACKBURN. 


THE East alone cannot solve the Indian problem. The 
generous philanthropy and the refined sympathy of New 
England has blazed away to its solution; but the hard 
processes which are to bring about the desired result are 
to be wrought out in the West where the Indian lives 
and must continue to live. 

To Western people it sometimes appears as if the East- 
ern friends of the red man desired no assistance from the 
West in their commendable effort to lift the savage from 
the squalor and pauperism of the reservation to the sun- 
light and independence of American citizenship. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners—that body of dis- 
interested citizens appointed by the President to stand 
between the Indian and the conscienceless horde of whites 
who would 4espoil him through contracts, unfair legisla- 
tion, and other methods best known to intriguing selfish- 
ness—as now made up, is almost wholly an Eastern insti- 
tution. Half of the Commission comes from the State of 
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Massachusetts, and one from Washington City. This 
leaves to all the country west of the longitude of the 
national Capital two representatives on this Board. One 
of these is from Michigan, so that the Indian country is 
represented on the Board by Bishop Walker, of North 
Dakota, a big, brainy man, but hardly strong enough to 
carry the responsibility for the entire Trans-Missouri 
region, where nearly all the American Indians reside. 

The Board of Indian- Commissioners is a noble urgani- 
zation; and I have no word of fault to find with its 
members individually, or its work in general. I do 
think, however, that upon that Board there should be 
not less than five representative Western men. 

The Indian Rights Association and the Woman’s In- 
dian Association, both invaluable helps in the cause of 
Indian civilization, are practically New England organi- 
zations. The Mohonk Conference of the friends of the 
Indian, and the midwinter meeting of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners and Missionaries to the Indians are 
potent elements in the education of public sentiment 
upon these topics; but they are held hundreds of miles 
from the object of their existence. The public meetings 
for raising funds, for discussing features of the great 
question, and for advancing the cause in all particulars 
are held in the East. 

This all seems wrong to me. Assuming that the peo- 
ple of the West are not in accord with the philanthropic 
East upon this Indian question, then indeed should the 
missionary work of the Indian friends be directed to 
cultivating a proper public sentiment here. But in as- 
suming that there is hostility among charitably inclined 
and cultured Western people to the savages in their 
vicinity, our friends in the East do us great injustice. 

As a Western man in position to know something of 
Western sentiment upon this question, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the Indian has no firmer friends 
than the best people of the West. They are heartily in 
sympathy with every movement for his elevation, and 
know by practical experience and observation what he 
most needs, and how to apply remedies which people at 
a distance are barred from knowing. We grant to New 
England the honor of educating the country at large, 
including the West, to a better and more humane under- 
standing of the Indian situation; and we are convinced 
that without New England and the East the present sen- 
sible policy of allotment, education and tribal disintegra- 
gration could not have been so successful; but we pro- 
test against the ban under which some of our Eastern 
friends insist upon placing us as an unjustifiable reflec- 
tion upon our intelligence and humanity. 

We may have clung tenaciously to that cruel adage 
about the good Indian being a dead Indian; but we now 
recognize the fact that Indian atrocities are no longer 
probable, and the Indian must live with us, because there 
is no other place for him to live. We are, therefore, 
more than anxious to make of him a producer instead of 
a pauper. We see and know that he must either be a 
self-sustaining, honest citizen or a miserable vagabond; 
and as he is to be a part of our communities we want 
him educated and trained to civilized life. 

A few Mohonk Conferences held at such cities as 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Helena, Albuquerque, 
Topeka, Los Angeles and Portland or Tacoma would be 
vastly more effective than in any part of the East. The 
sentiment is made in the East; it is now crystallizing in 
the West. If direction be given to it, there will be such 
an awakening of public opinion upon the Indian question 
as would arouse every community in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi region to its duty in this important matter. 

The schools at Genoa, Neb., Lawrence, Kan., Pierre, 
So. Dak., Albuquerque, N. M., Grand Junction, Col., 
Carson, Nev., Salem, Ore., and Phoenix, Ariz., are 
forcing the unwilling element of our Western civili- 
zation to yield to the logic of fact and to admit the 
immediate pressing importance of settling the Indian 
trouble with books, plowshares, pens and pruning hooks 
instead of broken treaties, warfare and the pauperizing 
policy of the reservation and ration system. The East 
can help in the good work by contributing some of its 
theoretical but strong and correct conviction to the 
practical experience and observation of the West. The 
Indjan friends’ organizations ought to spread into every 
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THE WRONG OF GAMBLING, 


BY JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 








I HAVE lately noticed a number of discussions on the 
ethics of gambling. Insome of these gambling is con- 
demned on grounds which can hardly be justified, while 
in others it is hardly condemned at all. The London 
Spectator has published several articles whose upshot is 
that while innumerable evils come in its train, gambling 
is not essentially condemned by any ethical principle, 
but is only wrong when carried to excess. This means 
that gambling itself is not wrong. Is this true? 

What is the principle on which such a question must 
finally be adjusted? Unless we find this, any discussion 
is likely to be vague, and its results certain to be un- 
stable. 

There is no principle but that of reason. In all our 
thoughts, the human mind, often quite unwittingly, pre- 
supposes that reason is the potency to settle all things. 
Every inquiry is a search for reason, and when this is 
found we cease the search and rest in a joyous contem- 
plation. We neyer seek a reason for reason, since this 
would be to seek for what we already have. The mind, 
restless in every other result, rests in reason, because 
reason itself rests. Reason alone is the first and the last. 

We need not here pursue the truth that reason always 
involves will, and that the supreme reason is inconceiv- 
able aside from the supreme person. It is sufficient to 
note that moral inquiries, like all others, find their 
answer in reason, and that moral obligation has its only 
and all-sufficient force in its reasonableness. The high- 
est requirement which can be made upon a reasonable 
being is that he act reasonably. This is the supreme 
duty by which every rule of moral conduct must ulti- 
mately be tested. 

If any one should doubt this, and seek to formulate the 
ultimate rule in some other way, as the will of God, the 
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justify this by showing that it is reasonable, and thus, 
wherever he plants himself at the outset, he is sure, in 
the end to be brought round to the t place, 
that thesupreme requirement is the Ses tends 

ment, and that this ipwapegme simply gad solely yao. 
it is reasonable. are 

This implies that a moral being, in his every ¢hoing, 
should follow reason, If he turn aside from this and 
take any other guide in anything he is condemned by 
reason; and nothing can justify him. It may be quite 
reasonable for him-to follow a guide wiser thau himself, 
to take goodeyes where his own are dim; but to take a 
guide without reason is necessarily to be condemned by 
reason. No one can justify himself or another for doing 
this. 

But this is just what the gambler does. To gamble i is 
to risk one’s possession of something upon chance. It 
is the abandonment of wisdom, and the acceptance of an 
issue which the gambler not only cannot foresee, but re- 
specting which he has no conviction that it will be 
rationally determined. He sets aside reason. He goes 
upon a guess which has no foundation, or even proceeds 
without a guess, and thus, besides blindly risking a pos- 
session which he has no right to own, excepting with the 
obligation to use it wisely, he blindfolds himself when 
his first and clearest duty is tosee. This is in the exact 
sense unreasonable, and therefore is always and alto- 
gether wrong. 

Whether the amount risked be little or large, no one 
can let it turn on chance without turning himself away 
from reason; and for this his inner sense, if it be not 
altogether dead, will assuredly make him ashamed. 

The same conclusion can be reached through other 
terms. There is a law of honor in human conduct 
which requires that men should act honorably in all 
things. A dishonorable man, a mean man, is an un- 
worthy man, and is despised by himself and others. But 
gambling weakens, and, if kept up, destroys one’s sense 
of honor. It is dishoncrable to get gain from another 
which he does not freely give and for which he gets no 
fair return. This dishonorable act the successful gam- 
bler always does, and as the unsuccessful one is willing 
to do the same, guilt belongs to both. 

Gambling is not necessarily dishonest, for both parties 
in the game may have clearly agreed to abide the issue; 
but it is always degrading, since no person has the right 
to enter into such an agreement, It is, moreover, very 
likely to be dishonest; for the gambler can hardly play 
without the wish that-_he may get from another thai for 
which he knows there is no fair return, and this is the 
essence of disbonesty. 

The evils engendered by gambling, the polluting 
streams which indicate the polluted fountain, are too 
conspicuous, and have been too often mentioned to need 
further repetition here. 

AMHERST, MASS. 
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BY JAMES M. WHITON, 


Gambler, like drunkard, is a word that is dreaded, 
because damned by the mischiefs the memory of which 
is crystallized in restrictive laws. Most people who 
actually gamble, in cards or in stocks, prefer an- 
other name for what they do. And yet gambling is 
to-day a growing evil, and competes with intemperance 
for the stigma of the greatest curse. Laws arein vain 
apart from moral convictions. A clear and strong 
moral conviction of the essential iniquity of gambling 
needs speedy revival. 

The evil isin the thing done; notin the amount of the 
thing, or the instrument of the deed. The evil thing 
done is the transfer of property without any mutuality 
of benefit. The instrument it is done with, whether a 
game of chance ora pistol, may aggravate the wrong, 
but does not constitute it. 

The test of a just transfer between man and man is in 
the mutuality of benefit thereby. Not the equality of 
benefit, however, as I may buy for a dime a medicine 
which saves my life. This ethical test of a mutual 
benefit is strictly guarded by law. Even deeds of gift 
are not valid, except the receipt of a real equivalent is 
acknowledged, tho but a nominalsum. Only the “fair 
exchange is no robbery.” The line between exchange 
and robbery is the line of reciprocal benefit. 

Whether the stake of a bet or a game be small or 
great, whether the loser can afford to lose or not, 
whether it is rarely or often ventured, are points that 
do not affect the morality of the thing. The question is, 
What is the essential nature of a transaction in which 
the snbstantial benefit is appropriated exclusively by one 
party? Is it morally different from any other act of 
spoliation? 

** Yes,” says one, “it is no robbery; it is a matter of 
mutual consent.” So says the duelist: ‘I have done no 
murder. What you miscall as such was an-affair of 
mutual consent.” The essential wrong in gambling is its 
agreement for mutual robbery, as dueling is an agree- 
ment for mutual murder. The consent doubles the 
wrong by adding to robbery prostitution thereto. 

But there is no robbery, one rejoins, for there is a 
mutual benefit. Weill, what is it? The excitement of 
the risk. So far, indeed, there is equality, But the 
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money's worth when he has lost it. 

Still another démurrer is entered. A.man lays a bet. 
“Edo not wanfany one’s money,” says he; ‘* but only to 
back my judgmént.” But if so, it is certain that the 
event of the race or the election will do that more effect- 
ually than any bet. And so the betting man commits 
himself toa dilemma between a folly and an injustice. 
Either to a folly, since a losing bet does not back his 
judgment creditably, or to an injustice, since a winning 
bet backs it at his neighbor's loss. This no one can 
justly consent to—to take his friend’s money as a fine 
for poor judgment. The better’s plea, as he pockets the 
wager, that he wanted only to back his judgment, is on 
a par with the duelist’s plea, as his man drops, that he 
only wanted to vindicate his honor. 

But the wrong act of spoliation committed in gam- 
bling has a wrong motive behind it. The result is fore- 
seen. Itis, of course, intended: Behindevery pretense 
is the fact that men play and bet to win, to get some- 
thing for nothing. This is the vice of it. To seek gain, 
or take gain, without an equivalent of service is essen- 
tially immoral. 

The ethieal principle on which society is based is, that 
men are to live by mutual service for mutual benefit, not 
by individual luck at a neighbor’s loss. The risks of 
legitimate business develop character and enterprise. 
The risks of gambling deprave character, blight industry 
and thrift. The character of the men who practice it 
fora living, and the name earned by their establishments, 
‘‘gambling hells.” indicate the real immorality of it, 
even when practiced for amusement. 

It is not doubted that gambling is extensively practiced 
under cover of the legitimate business that goes on in 
the Exchanges. The Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
lately so ruled upon fictitious sales of wheat. It is not 
easy to part the just from the unjust. But the unfailing 
test of legitimate as distinct from gambling transactions 
is the mutual benefit principle. This distinguishes fair 
business from that spurious sort which is nothing but a 
hunt for spoil. It is a question which urgently demands 
attention, whether Christian churches should include in 
their memberships gambling ‘‘ operators ” of this pecu- 
liarly modern sort any more than gamblers of the old- 
fashioned kind. 

Finally, there is a distinction to be recognized between 
gambling in form and gambling in fact. 

An article of large cost has been donated to a charity 
fair, and it is to be disposed of by lottery. ‘‘ What’s the 
harm?” 

We will make the most plausible supposition. All the 
participants are apimated by unselfish regard to ‘ the 
good of the cause.” Their act is gambling in form. 
Property is won by the chance of the lottery. It is not 
gambling in fact. There is a mutuality of benefit all 
around. The man who has bought a blank has the sat- 
isfaction of being a contributor to the good cause; and 
the winner does not take what is another man’s. 

In the rare cases where this plausible ground of un- 
mixed benevolence is the real and sole ground, the un- 
ethical thing is the educational influence. It naturally 
disposes the young and unreflecting to gambling in fact 
as well as in form. 

But in most cases such transactions are tainted with 
an evil spirit. Many become possessed of the gambling 
passion to get much for little. It is cupidity parading 
as charity. 

Experience has thoroughly wnmasked the immoral 
nature apd tendency of this charitable lottery. This is 
the sort that once was authorized for public objects, and 
is now prescribed for rousing a devil that is hard to 
quell. To repeat the historic experiment is folly. Where 
gambling appears, either in fact or in form, the only 
safe rule is total abstinence. Service is the only just 
and lawful door to gain. ‘He that climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” 

New Yor«K Crry, 


CHANGES IN THE FORMS OF GAMING. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES F. MACLEAN, 
POLICE COMMISSIONER. 


‘The generality of people,” wrote one in the days of 
Queen Anne, ‘‘ are very inclinable to gaming and recrea- 
tions,” and, he continues, “itis not easy to be accounted 
for, that many persons of good endowments and of 
plentiful estates have been so eager, not to say furious, 
in their gaming and betting.” Later on he is led to 
‘conceive that there would be no pleasure, properly so 
called, if a man were to win always. It'sthe reconciling 
uncertainty toour desires that creates the satisfaction.” 

Anciently this satisfaction seems to have been secured 
by seeing the prize go to another; and so the Greeks are 
often Jauded because they strove for a corruptible 
crown. Even with them, however, a chaplet of fading 
leaves was not the only prize, for more substantial re- 
wards awaited the victor, whose friends literally 
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showered him with presents, whom great social honors 
, and to whom at least one Grecian State granted 
for life. It was not in human nature for such 
i-interested concern to abide. - 

Success in the Orient brought new luxuries and new 
dissipations to Rome and with them games of chance 
with:their accompaniments, so that the pretor came to 
proffer in his edict an action as for theft to those de- 
frauded at play; and in the corpus juris a title was de- 
voted to gamesters—a.title cited with apparent gravity 
by Sergeant, afterward Lord, Campbell in an argument 
before the full bench, including Lord Mansfield. 

From the time that the pretor first provided an action 
against cheats at play, games and their forms have been 
much influenced by law and by punishment. 

In England the Crown early attempted to restrict pub- 
lic pastimes and recreations to warlike exercises likely 
to fit men to fight. Thus a statute of Edward III, “for 
the enrouragement of archery,” prohibited alios vanos 
ludos, With the, same professed purpose new restric- 
tions were made by succeeding sovereigns down to 
Henry VII, who forbade apprentices, servants, artificers 
and laborers playing out of Christmastide. Henry VIII 
went further by endeavoring to suppress carding, dicing 
and other unlawful games ‘‘ then invented or to be in- 
vented,” and increasing the discrimination against the 
amusements of handicraftsmen, servants and artificers. 

Punishment under these acts caused undoubted 
changes in the pastimes of the people. A sport called 
five or nine seems to have disappeared, perhaps be- 
cause of a case in Elizabeth’s time wherein one having 
lost at play had judgment against another who had used 
loaded dice, quos nummos quinque vel novem aliquo 
jactu unquam attingere scivisset. Another game called 
passage seems to have suffered something of an eclipse 
a little later because of the adventures of two common 
hazarders who had used false dice, and of whem, it is re- 
lated in the report, ‘‘ they did both stand in the pillory”: 
but it regained sufficient popularity to need repression 
by a statute passed in the time of George II. 

The earlier statutes ‘‘ for the encouragement of arch- 
ery ” show their efficacy by the concealment to which 
players of forbidden games had to resort. Such conceal- 
ment was, of course, more easy for gentles than for 
churls. With that beginning, English laws as to gaming 
seem to discriminate as had the Roman between the rich 
and the poor, for in the one it is connived at, while to 
the other it is prohibited. 

Difference in station was expressly recognized in the 
encouragement of archery acts, for by them persons of 
quality were empowered to grant licenses or dispensa- 
tions to their dependents. A statute of George II 
avowed something of the same distinction in its very 
preamble, which ran: 





‘* Whereas, the multitude of places of enjoyment for the 
lower orders of people is another great cause of thefts and 
robberies, as they are thereby tempted to spend their small 
substance in riotous pleasures, and in consequence are put 
to unlawful methods of supplying their wants and renew- 
ing their pleasures.” 


On Twelfth-day, of May, 1731, the royal family having 
attended divine service, played at hazard in the evening 
whenthe King won six hundred guineas and the Duke 
of Crafton several thousands, On the same Twelfth- 
night, the High Constable of the Holborn Division, with 
a warrant searched a gaming house for commoner folk 
and took the master of the house but not the gamesters. 
for they had fled, having had previous notice. 

Desire for distraction or greed of gain without giving 
due consideration are subject to the same personal char- 
acteristics in gaming as in ocher occupations. The more 
sober seeker of diversion resorts to games with scope for 
judgment, memory and patience. The desire for speedy 
results, which makes ‘active stocks” favorites with 
speculators, leads our countrymen to the games which 
have quick turns, like poker. 

The readiness to risk much is exhibited by the fact 
that French roulette, which was considered in France of 
all games the most advantageous to the banker and the 
most_venturesome te-the player, became American rou- 
lette by increasing its respective advantages and venture- 
someness, through changing the numbers from 36 to 28, 
removing the bar upon the single and double zero, and 
adding an eagle, so that when the ball falls upon either 
of these the banker sweeps everything not staked upon 
them from the table. But as experience teaches the 
wary player at faro to wait until all but certain cards 
have been pushed through the opening in the side of the 
box and thus escape the dangers of a ‘‘split,” which 
gives the leader his heaviest percentage, so the wariness 
and the prudence brought into modern New York life, 
especially by the Hebrew element, has diminished the 
frequency of roulette of any kind. 

Mere fancy and fashion account for the use cf some 
games. Piquet was once in vogue; but, however amus- 
ing, it being hard to learn, lapsed with the generations 
that had learned it and were fond of it. Bezique claimed 
another generation, but went with it, and, except under 
the name of penuchle with those of the German persua- 
sion, gave place to the commotions of progressive euchre. 
So keno,a game played with one hundred ivory balls 
upon a table with numbered cavities to be be filled as 
the balls were drawn from an urn, had its day and favor 
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with a large, if. not select, circle of shop lads, but with 
their growth has well-nigh disappeared. 

New national elements affect diversions and dissipa- 
tions of all degrees, as an observant stroller in populous 
‘parts of the town finds children playing games similar 
to the amusements of his own childhood, but with vari- 
atious and rhymes, pointing to Old World customs and 
superstitions of which neither the Briton nor the Hol- 
lander ever knew; so new games are to be found among 
new citizens. : 

The Italians have brought in Sachinetta, a banking 
game somewhat similar to faro. Fan-tan is also a bank- 
ing game, and the only one claiming Celestial origin. 
The colored brother has evolved Craps, a game said to 
have grown up out of the amusements of colored jockeys, 
but now played by gamblers of pretension. Of games 
peculiarly American, poker is so popular that scarce a 
train takes commuters into or out of New York without 
carrying parties of eager poker players and scarcely less 
interested on-lookers. It has contributed much to the 
common vocabulary. One of the most serviceable 
phrases of a contemporary humorist is “‘ two of a kind,” 
a term borrowed from poker; ‘ ante,” the technical name 
for the stake, is of widespread usage, as is also “ going it 
blind,” used by various classes, and ‘‘ straddle,” as em- 
ployed in Wall Street. ‘‘ Deal,” or the supposed Chance 
distribution of cards, has curiously come to stand for 
agreements for the distribution of places of honor and 
profit under the Government. Euchre shows its preva- 
lence in the extended use by players and non-players of 
the verb “* to euchre,” and the terms “lone hand,” “ play 
it alone,” ‘‘ bowers right and left,” and “‘ jamboree,” a 
modification of euchre called Jambone. 

Convenience has much to do vith the modes of gam- 

ing. As games requiring extensive apparatus can only 
be established in towns, townsfolk drift into games with 
paraphernalia set up in attractive establishments, but 
country people and travelers, like provincial lovers of 
the stage, patronize games of simpler devices to be 
found in booths at fairs and races, or content themselves 
with staking to lose or win on simple cards. Convep- 
ience is the strength of pool playing. In it personal effort 
is reduced toa minimum. [t demands neither attention, 
nor time, nor patience. The “investment” is looked 
after by others, whether it be upon endurance, speed, 
skill, political contrivance or any other matter in which 
the speculator has no interest or over which he has no 
control. Itapparently interferes with no occupation, for 
a person who would not dare be seen at a horse race 
can step in for a ticket on stepping out to lunch or for 
any other errand, or buy it through an errand boy; so 
that while apparently occupied with other things, the 
devotee can brood over his hopes and fears. A race 
course with all ifs expensive outfit, and with its costly 
appurtenances, is an extensive apparatus for gambling. 
The amounts said to be invested upon them are hard to 
believe; for it is stated that within a radius of thirty 
miles of the City Hall, over nine millions of money have 
been laid out for the conveniences of horse racing, and 
when to this great investment is added not merely the 
sums paid for bringing news to pool rooms and for their 
equipment, but also the vast sums put into racing stables 
the total becomes enormous. With it goes the influence 
attaching, under representative forms of government, 
to every vested interest, whether legitimate, tolerated or 
illegitimate. The powers that were in the last Legisla- 
ture did not make a statute of a bill adapting to pool- 
selling the measures which have proved so successful in 
suppressing lotteries. 

New Yor«K CIty. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE EVIL. 





BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 

I wish 1 had the time at my command to write the 
article that you ask of me; but I cannot doit now. I 
hope at some time to be in a situation to treat with a 
good deal of thoroughness the matter which you bring 
to my attention. I know there is very little apprecia- 
tion of the mischief that is being wrought in society by 
the growth and practice of the gambling habit. So many 
painful instances have come to my knowledge within a 
few weeks that I am brought to understand as never be- 
fore the seriousness of this existing and growing evil. 

New Yor«K CIty. 


BOOKMAKING AND POOLSELLING. 





BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 





Both are bets or wagers upon some event in the future 
uncertain. 

‘*‘Bookmaking” is usually classified in the public mind 
as “ poolselling,” and in most of the gambling places of 
the city known as ‘pool rooms” (or ‘ commission 
offices,” as they are more recently called), the business of 
bookmaking and selling pools upon horse races is carried 
on. So little distinction is made in the public mind be- 
tween the term ‘‘ poolselling” and ‘‘ bookmaking” that 
even members of the Legislature in speaking of these 
modes of gambling speak of them collectively as ‘ pool- 
selling”; while many clerks in the police courts, in draw- 
ing complaints under Section 351 of the Penal Code 


‘two are distinct and separate offenses. Both usually are 


charge it as ‘‘poolselling,” and many persons against 
whom there has been full and positive evidence for book- 
making, have escaped, simply because of this blunder, or 
worse, on the part of the police court clerk. 

The bookmaker is oftentimes a poolseller. In law the 


simply bets or wagers on horse races. The Court of 
Special Sessions in the city of New York, defining ** pool- 
selling” under Section 351 and under the Ives Pool bill, 
has confined it simply to the sale of ‘‘ French” . pools. 
This is not regarded as sound in law or fact. 

In order that the public may have a clear and definite 
understanding of what is practically the same thing only 
by a different name and conducted in a little different 
form, it will be of interest clearly to define *‘ bookmak- 
ing” and “‘ poolselling.” 

The Supreme Court of the State of New York has de- 
fined bookmaking as 

‘‘The making of a memorandum upon his own book or 
paper by any person of his own bet or wager, upon any 
issue or event then unknown or undecided. This is simply 
an aid to the memory of ‘a transaction or transactions 
theretofore made by the individual who makes the memo- 
randum.” 

To be still more specific, bookmakers and poolsellers 
both display, upon a blackboard or printed card, the names 
of the horses in each race. Against the names of these 
appears the odds ou the one side and the weight of the 
jockey on the other. In bookmaking a person desiring to 
bet on any particular horse, consults the announcement 
thus made upon the blackboard or card which usually 
hangs up either behind or in front of the bookmaker’s 
desk, hands the bookmaker his money, and receives back 
from the bookmaker a little card bearing the name of the 
horse and the odds. 

For instance, suppose the horse is ‘* Raceland,” and the 
odds are 5 to 1. A person betting five dollars would re- 
ceive a card with his bet recorded as follows: 

** Raceland 25 | 5.” 

This is bookmaking. 

Poolselling embraces ‘‘ Auction Pool,” ‘French 
Pool ” and ‘* Combination Pool.” These are identical in 
principle, simply differing somewhat in method. [n 
both instances the gambler receives all the money bet, 
and holds it until the race has been declared. Then he 
pays it over to those holding winning tickets, less a com- 
mission. 

In bookmaking. however, the gambler lays odds upon 
all the horses, receives money from every person betting 
upon the horses in each race separately, and at the 
termination of each race pays over to those who made 
bets upon the winning horse or horses the amounts of 
money which they may have won, and pockets all the 
money that he has received from persons betting on 
other than winning horses. In other words. the book- 
maker collects the money of all the dupes who are fools 
enough to bet, and then pays out of the money thus re- 
ceived from others a small portion dependent upon the 
winning horse, and pockets the balance as his own 
profits. 

In ‘* Auction Pool” a certain number of horses are en- 
tered to be run at a certain race. Any person desiring 
to invest money in the pool offers the auctioneer a cer- 
tain amount of money for the choice or first selection of a 
horse which he supposes will be the winner of the race. 
A number of bids. may be offered for the first choice, 
different persons selecting different horses. The person 
offering the highest bid obtains the first choice or selec- 
tion of the horse which he supposes will be the winner, 
which horse he names, and the various amounts then 
and there offered for this first choice are deposited in the 
hands of the gambler. 

At ‘“‘ Auction Pool” there oftentimes remains a num- 
ber of horses which are not disposed of. These are called 
the ‘‘tield,” and are lumped together and disposed of 
to the highest bidder. The amount so deposited for 
‘*Choice” and for the ‘‘ Field” (if there should be a 
field) are added together, and the total constitutes what 
is commonly called ‘‘ Auction Pool.” The money in 
the Pool, less the commission to the gambler, is paid 
to the persons having selected the winning horse in the 
race. 

‘‘French Pool” is adapted to persons of moderate 
means, sometimes selling as low as twenty-five and fifty 
cents a ticket or bet. The names of horses in each race, 
each numbered, are placed upon a blackboard or regis- 
tering machine publicly displayed. Persons select a 
horse, and buy one or more tickets in this Pool. Each 
ticket sold upon each horse bears a corresponding num- 
ber, and is registered or recorded. At the termination 
of the race the gambler takes out his commission from 
the Pool, and the balance is divided among persons 
holding tickets upon the winning horse. Both of these 
pools, it will be seen, are lotteries pure and simple. 

In *‘ Combination Pool” a person selects one horse in 
each race, or in two or more races for the day, betting 
that these horses will come out either first or second, 
“Straight” or “‘ Place” as the case may be. The odds, 
usually, are very much like policy—seductive, because 
they promise such very large returns for a small invest- 
ment. Each horse named in each race must come out 
according as the bet has been made; otherwise the party 





against persons doing strictly a bookmaking business, 


making the bet with the gambler fails to win. These 


the gambler receives a ticket with the horses named in 
each of the races and the odds also recorded on the pa- 
per. Sometimes the odds on these ‘‘Combination” bets 
amount to $300 and $400 to $1,000. 

In ‘* French Pool” a person selects one horse to win, 
while in ‘‘ Combination Pool” all of the horses must win 
in order to secure a return to the party making a ‘‘ Com- 
bination ” bet. 

When we speak of ‘‘ City Pool Rooms,” we mean offices 
fitted up with a rough counter, two or three cheap black- - 
boards and some blank paper and printed tickets for con- 
ducting the bookmaking and poolselling business as 
hereinbefore described.” 

The Legislature of the State of New York in 1830 en- 
acted stringent laws against all fortis of gambiing, and 
the Court of Appeals in construing these laws said: 
“The evident intention of the Legislature was to dis- 
courage and repress gambling in all its forms, including 
bets and wagers and every species of wager and contracts of 


hazard as a great public mischief ¢alling for effectual 

measures of prevention and remedy. 

“Tt was manifestly the intention of the Legislature to 

suppress and prohibit every species of wager and bet either 

upon the racing of animals, or upon any contingent or un- 

known event whatsoever, other than contracts expressly 

excepted, and to abolish all distinctions between lawful 

and unlawful wagers and make them invalid and void.” 

(Ruckman vs. Pitcher. 1 N. Y. 405.) 

Chief Justice Folger, in Harris vs. White, 81 N. Y. Re- 

ports, defined a bet as follows: 

“A bet or wager is ordinarily an agreement between two 

or more that a sum of money or some valuable thing, in 

contributing which all agree that part shall become the 
property of one or more of them on the happening in the 

future of an event at the present uncertain.” 

Each of these various forms of gambling is nothing 
more nor less than simply betting upon some future 
event. The placing of money upon a gambling table 
where a game is being played, if not objected to by the 
person dealing the gambling game, is in law a bet com- 
pleted. 

Section 351 of the Penal Code of the State of New 
York is very specific. It declares certain things misde- 
meanors; among others, a person 

“who keeps a place with the requisite things to record bets 
or wagers; or who records bets or wagers; or knowingly 
permits premises to be used for such purposes; or sells 
pools; or becomes the custodian or depositary for hire or 
reward of any property or thing of value staked, wagered, 
or pledged upon any horse race or any test of skill, speed, 
or power of endurance by man or beast, or upon any politi- 
cal nomination, appointment or election.” 

In England as well as in this country the courts have 
held that ‘‘ French Pool,” ‘‘ Combination Pool” and ** Auc- 
tion Pool,” are lotteries. The Supreme Court of New 
Jersey in 1877 particularly upheld this doctrine, and it 
has ever since been the law in that State. This brings up 
the question of the violation of the Constitution of the 
State of New York whenever and wherever pools are 
sold, whether upon the race track, under the protection 
of the infamous Ives Pool bill, or in what is commonly 
called the ‘‘ City Pool Rooms” at any time. 

In 1887 the Legislature of the State of New York, 
through the connivance of the then Governor, David B. 
Hill, sold out the great Empire State to this fraternity 
of gamblers and thieves. This was done in the interests 
of professional criminals and in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the State, by enacting a law which suspended 
the provisions of Section 351 of the Penal Code and 
permitted gambling and bookmaking for six months in 
each year upon the legalized race tracks, to wit: -be- 
tween the 15th of May and the 15th of October, and by 
legalizing pool-lotteries. 

For years prior to 1887, under the leadership of such 
notorious gamblers as James E. Kelly, Michael Murray, 
William Loveli, Albert Cridge, Dougal McDougal. Aaron 
Platt. Mark Jordan, James Dunn, David Johnson and 
many others, the laws had been openly and flagrantly 
defied in New York, Kings, Queens and Saratoga Coun- 
ties. The boss gamblers had been arrested and convicted 
in the city of New York, and by the enforcement of the 
law had been forced to close up their places in New York 
City. Then they quartered themselves in Queens County, 
at Long Island City, where Kelly and Bliss, William 
Lovell, White and Johnson opened large establishments 
directly opposite the ferry. These places were thronged 
with clerks, laboring men and others daily, week in and 
week out. So strong was the moral stench from these 
places that the better portion of the community rallied 
against them and sought to suppress them. A committee 
waited upon the local authorities; but they found the 
Sheriff and his assistants, police commissioners and then 
subordinates, police justices and their clerks all frater- 
nizing with this gang. The citizens made an appeal to 
the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice to 
have the places closed. Evidence was carefully prepared 
by the agents of this society, and complaints and blank 
warrants drawn. Whenwe came to inquire for a magis- 
trate before whom to lay these complaints and from 
whom to secure warrants to apprehend these violators of 
the law, we found that we should have to go to one of 
these places to find the justice at certain hours of the 
day. 

Wealso found uniformed policemen, the Sheriff and 





bets are recorded, and the person laying the odds against 


other officials on friendly terms and patronizing these 
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establishments. The matter was laid, finally, before the 


Hon. Jasper Gilbert, of Brooklyn, then a Justice of 


the Supreme Court. He issued us warrants, and one 
afternoon we raided these four places and seized several 
wagonloads of gambling paraphernalia. Itook with 
me twenty men from the city of New York. We went 
over in four carriages. I hired these men and took them 
with me to remove the excuse which I’ suspected the 
Sheriff would at once set up, that ‘‘ he had no men to 
.” Itold him that I had the men 
and the blank commission for him to sign deputizing 
them as his assistants. 

While executing these warrants, I myself was ar- 
rested upon a trumped-up charge made by Coroner Rob- 
inson of that city, and brought before Police Justice 
Delahanty, and arraigned before his court over a gin- 
mill. The result of this attempt to interfere with me in 
the discharge of my duty resulted in my discharge two 


~days afterward, when I went before the Grand Jury 


and had the Police Justice, the Coroner, the officer who 
arrested me and Richard Busterd, the lawyer who had 
conspired with these men to have me arrested, all in- 
dicted; and I had the satisfaction of seeing them ar- 
raigned at the bar of justice with the gamblers before his 
Honor, Judge Gilbert. 

Dislodged from Queens County these same bosses 
went with their touts to Jerome Park. AtJerome Park 
we again caused their arrest. They were brought into 
tine Special Sessions Court, in the city of New York, and 
fined a paltry twenty-five dollars each. The same 
afternoon they went over to Kings County and con- 
ducted the same business upon the Coney Island Jockey 
Club Race Track. We secured the evidence against 
them and again caused their arrest in Kings County. 

They continued on in this business under the fostering 
care of the Chief of Police of Gravesend and his uni- 
formed subordinates, and in September, 1883, we had 
John Y. McKane, Chief of Police, and eight of his sub- 
ordinates, indicted by the Grand Jury and arrested for 
permitting these schemes to be conducted in open viola- 
tion of law. 

Later, some of the same persons, particularly ‘‘ Mike” 
Murray, Dougal McDougal, James E. Kelly, David John- 
son, Mark Jordan and James Dunn, were again arrested 
and again indicted. They gave bail and continued on in 
the same business. We secured other’evidence and had 
some of the same parties arrested again. They contin- 
ued to violate the law. In 1885 and 1886 each year we 
had them again arrested and indicted. We forced eleven 
of these indictments in Judge Moore’s court, Brooklyn, 
to judgment of’ conviction in December, 1884. These 
eleven convicted bosses appealed to the General Term of 
the Supreme Court, and the General Term, in July, 1885, 
affirmed the conviction; and yet, notwithstanding that 
fact, they continued throughout 1885, 1886 and 1887 to 
violate openly the laws in Kings County; they have not 
yet been brought to sentence, neither have their cases 
been appealed to the Court of Appeals. Out of over 219 
indictments in Judge Moore’s court only about twenty 
have ever been tried, and out of the entire number not 
over four or five ever served their sentences. So much for 
the power of this bookmaking, poolselling and gambling 
fraternity in the County of Kings. 

Following our big fight in Kings County, we were 
called to Saratoga, invited by the better citizens of 
the place for the purpose of enforcing the law against 
the gambling fraternity there. Here again we found the 
local authorities completely under the gambler’s thumb. 
Bookmaking, poolselling, and other gambling and bank- 
ing games were openly carried on, not only under the 
fostering care and protection of sworn peace Officers, but 
the first four arrests for gambling which we made in that 
place, out of twenty-four made in one week, were all of 
them peace officers, either deputy sheriffs, or constables, 
or town policemen, who with their badge of office upon 
their vests were engaged in selling ‘‘ French” or ‘‘ Auc- 
tion Pool.” 


All open violations of law by officials, and neglect of 
prosecuting attorneys to inform against and prosecute 
gamblers, come under Section 349 of the Penal Code, 
which reads as follows: 

“It isthe duty of all sheriffs, constables, police officers 
and prosecutiong attorneys to inform against and prose- 
cute all persons whom they have reason to believe offend- 
ers against the provisions of this Chapter, and any omis- 
sion to do so is punishable by a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars.” 


The opposition from the prosecuting attorney in Kings 
County was such that we were obliged to demand of the 
Grand Jury his indictment and that of one of his assist- 
ants. This resulted in removing the opposition to our 
cases reaching theGrand Jury. The Grand Jury took 
them up and found indictments against all the parties 
against whom we complained, and some of those men, 
altho under bonds on other indictments, have not yet 
been arrested upon bench warrants issued for their ar- 
rest in Kings County, upon the subsequent indictments. 

So notorjous and infamous were these open violations 
of law by bookmakers and pool gamblers, that the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. in 1887, appointed an 
Investigating Committee, of which Col. Alexander Bacon 
was Chairman. This committee went over to Kings 
County and made a careful investigation, and after that 








investigation made a report to the Assembly, which 
was adopted. The report contains the following: 

“ Upon the evidence before us it does not admit of doubt: 

“1, That Mr. Ridgway has systematically and deliber- 
ately protected the persons violating the law in Gravesend 
from prosecution; that out of such violations these persons 
have been earning great sums of money; that after warn- 
ing them that he would prevent their violations and pun- 
ish them if the offense were committed, nevertheless for 
reasons which hé does not explain, he immediately there- 
after refrained from taking any steps whatever to make 
good his word. 

“2. That altho vested by the law with the power to 
break up such gambling proceedings by a seizure of para- 
phernalia, he has refused to exercise the power. 

“3. That altho numerous indictments haye been found 
by Grand Juries during his term of office against individu- 
als for gambling offenses, he has deliberately and system- 
atically tried to prevent their cases from being brought 
to trial. 

““We recommend that this Report and the evidence upon 
which it is based be respectfully submitted to the Gov- 
ernor, that he may in the usual method proceed against 
James W. Ridgway, the District Attorney of Kings 
County, as the due administration of law and the welfare 
of the State require.” 

This Report is dated May 11th, 1887, and was adopted 
by the Assembly and sent to Governor Hill. Notwith- 
standing all the facts thus presented through this inves- 
tigation, which fills more than 2,300 pages of printed 
matter, the Legislature of 1887 by just exactly votes 
enough in the Senate and in the Assembly with one vote 
more than enough to pass the bill, passed the infamous 
Ives Pool bill and legalized this very iniquity which the 
Laws and Constitution of the State of New York so ve- 
hemently condemned. 

While law-abiding citizens were seeking to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment and through the public sentiment endeav- 
oring to check the evils that were making thieves, de- 
faulters, embezzlers, suicides and felons, there were 
enough members in the Legislature willing to do the 
gamblers’ bidding and pass such an iniquitious measure. 

The bill passed in the last days of the Legislature and 
came before the Governor. On the 28d of May, 1887, 
after a rousing public meeting in the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, a delegation headed by the Rev. Dr. Tal- 
mage, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of New 
York, and other eminent gentlemen, appeared before 
the Governor to urge him to veto this bill. Hundreds of 
telegrams and letters were received by Governor Hill 
from representative men, ministers and merchants from 
all parts of the State. Many of the churches sent dele- 
gates protesting against the bill and demanding that it 
be vetoed. 

Notwithstanding that the charges against Mr. Ridgway 
were pending before the Governor; notwithstanding the 
demoralization then known to exist because of the 
efforts of these ‘‘ Crime Breeders”; notwithstanding the 
fact that the Society for the Suppression of Vice had 
through its agent been personally before the Governor 
and presented to him the demoralization in Kings 
County and other places resulting from these gambling 
schemes; in face of the earnest protests of the Churches 
and the moral sentiment of the community, Governor 
Hill permitted this inquitious measure to become law 
without his signature. 

Governor Hill’s season for pursuing the course he did 
appears in a memorandum which he filed with the Secre- 
tary of the State, one of which is, that “ the bill involved 
no constitutional question.” By the side of that state- 
ment of Governor Hill, I place the fact that this bill 
amended Section 351 of the Penal Code by changing the 
offense from a felony to a misdemeanor, and by suspend- 
ing its operation for six months in the year upon all the 
race tracks in the State, and yet does not set out Section 
351 in the bill, as is required by Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion of this State, which provides: 


“‘ No Act sitall be passed which shall provide that any ex- 
isting law, or any part thereof, shall be made or deemed a 
part of said Act, or which shall enact that any existing 
law, or any part thereof, shall be applicable, except by in- 
serting it in such Act.” (Art. III, Sec. 17, Constitution.) 


Again, as has been shown, ‘French Pool” is a lottery. 
The Ives Pool bill licenses and permits poolselling. This 
is in conflict with Art. I, Section 10, Constitution of 1881, 
which provides as follows: 


“‘ Nor shall any lottery hereafter be authorized or any sale 
of lottery tickets allowed within this State.” | 


The mere calling this species of gambling ‘‘ pool gam- 
bling,” or selling of pools, does not take it out of the cat- 
egory of lotteries. The name has nothing to do with the 
substance of the evil prohibited by the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 

Says the Court of Appeals of the State of New York: 


“It is not necessary that there should be an organized 
institution, or that the scheme should be called a lottery. 
It matters not by what name it is called, or what terms are 
used. It is said that the transaction is a wager or bet, 
that certain numbers will draw, and is therefore not a 
lottery. This does not follow. Every lottery has the char- 
acteristics of a wager or bet. . A lottery or game 
of device in the nature of a lottery is not excluded from the 
operations of the Constitution, because it also partakes of 
the nature of a wager.” (74.N. Y, 66 & 67, Peo, vs. Boelke, 
%4N, Y.) 





Again, in speaking of the universal passion for Playing 
at games of chance, the same Court says: 

“The indulgence of this passion was precisely what the 
Constitution intended to repress and prohibit. The Con- 
stitution took away from the Legislature the power of de- 
termining whether this or any other lottery was of good or 
evil tendency. 

“If it were to be admitted that the scheme is entirely 
harmless in 1ts consequences, it would form no ground for 
making it, by judicial construction or otherwise, an excep- 
tion to the general and absolute Constitutional prohibi- 
tion.” 

Again, the Court of Appeals, speaking of the element 
of chance in poolselling, says: 

“Each party gets a chance of gain from others, and takes 
a risk of loss of his own to them.’ (Harris vs. White, 81 
N. Y.) 

It will thus be seen that the Governor of the State of 
New York, abdicated in the face of the enemy and sur- 
rendered to the gambling fraternity public morals, . 
peace and good order, and secured for them official 
sanction in the very face of their open and defiant viola- 
tion of law. By a single stroke of the pen he could have 
upheld the law, Constitution, public morals and good 
order and shielded the- community from the devastation 
and wo which constantly result from legalizing this 
species of crime-breeding in the community. 

What the Louisiana Lottery has done for the State of 
Louisiana in debauching the public mind, deadening the 
public conscience, corrupting officials, trampling under- 
foot the laws of the land, and ignoring that fundament- 
al principle of- Government which provides that ‘‘a 
person shall not be deprived of his property without a 
just and fair equivalent therefor,” this horde of con- 
scienceless, arrogant and heartless gamblers have done 
and are doing for the State of New York especially; and 
will do for any State where these crimes are tolerated. 

But to sanction the ‘‘ crime-breeder ” while he is open- 
ly defying the law, wrecking homes, beggaring women 
and children, and turning out criminals in every station 
of society, is treason to the State. Such foes ought to 
be dealt with as traitors and enemies to public peace and 
morals. 

Our young men are too important to the next generation 
to be tempted to dishonesty, or to be robbed of the taste 
for acquiring means by honest labor. These gambling 
schemes blind judgment, and leads its votaries to seek 
support in life from the chances of the gambling scheme 
rather than acquiring by industrious habits, or engaging 
in a business which returns a fair equivalent. to those 
from whom benefits are derived. 

The whole gambling business as it is varried on to-day 
with sanction of law under the infamous Ives Pool bill, 
is deserving of the severest public condemnation; and 
those who persist in shielding these gamblers and in re- 
sisting the repeal of these infamous laws, ought to be 
dealt with as foes to society, and traitors to the highest 
interests of the community. 

New YORK City. 


RACE TRACKS IN NEW JERSEY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN L, SCUDDER. 


The modern race track, with few exceptions, is a 
gigantic gambling hell with its normal accompaniments 
of whisky and bad women. It is the betting rather 
than the racing which carries most people there; and 
when a man once falls into this diabolical whirlpool, 
when the gambling mania once takes possession of his 
being, his recovery to righteousness is well-nigh impos- 
sible. The personal observation of the writer, who, asa 
member and detective of the Law and Order League, 
made a careful study of the Guttenburg race track and 
secured the requisite evidence for the conviction of 
bookmakers systematically violating the law, author- 
izes him to say that certainly at this race course the 
real attraction is not equine velocity, but the desire to 
make money quickly and without giving an equivalent. 
Rain or shine, through slush or snow or over the frozen 
ground of mid-winter, the miserable hacks are compelled 
to spin round the circle, in order that more miserable 
men may lose their money in the mammoth gambling 
pavilion, which is more popular even than the grand 
stand. The writer has seen four thousand men at one 
time swarming nervously about sixty-six bookmakers’ 
booths, anxiously watching the ever changing odds 
upon the blackboards and placing their money to best 
advantage. It is needless to say that the advantage was 
largely in the hands of the bookmakers or professional 
gamblers, who pay one hundred dollars a day for the 
privilege of opening their stands, and are adepts in all 
the tricks of their iniquitous trade. The frequenters 
of this race track may be divided into two classes: the 
deceivers and their dupes. In the long run the latter in- 
variably lose, and the more they lose the crazier they 
become, nursing the vain thought that their fortune will 
turn and they will become suddenly rich. The amount 
of money that changes hands in a single day at Gutten- 
burg is simply appalling. One sees more dollar bills in 
ten minutes than he sees in ecclesiastical contribution 
boxes in ten years. And when one observes that the 
income of the racing asseciation from gate money apd 
rental of booths amounts to $10,000 a day, he realizes 
the power these organized gamblers possess and the 
wealth they are amassing, Their power to corrupt 
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officials, hypnotize the police, persecute opposers, defy 
and violate the law, select and control grand juries, is 
something no mortal can realize until he comes into 
actual conflict with them. 

Thus far all efforts to close the gates at Guttenburg 
have been unavailing. In the possession of ample evi- 
dence, grand juries thus far have refused to indict the 
lawbreakers. Bookmakers have been arrested by the 
score, not by the regular police, but by constables in 
the employ of the Law and Order League; but they were 
immediately bailed out, and returned to their gambling 
booths to continue their nefarious business. A law was 
recently passed in Trenton to accommodate these gam- 
blers. They were allowed to give bail before the nearest 
Justice of the Peace. For the convenience of all ar- 
rested bookmakers, a justice was stationed on the prem- 
ises, so that offenders were not obliged to leave the pa- 
vilion, and could resume their business immediately after 
their arrest. An attempt was made in the Legislature, 
this winter, to legalize race-track gambling, and thus rid 
the bookmakers of these farcical arrests, which the rac- 
ing associations regarded as nothing more than annoy- 
ances—mere flies to be brushed aside by their monopo- 
listic tail, so to speak; but in this effort they were 
thwarted. 

The public sentiment of the entire State was aroused, 
and such a deluge of virtuous humanity visited the State 
House in Trenton that our lawmakers were frightened 
for once in their lives, and the Gamblers’ bill failed to 
pass. The indignant oratory on that occasion will long 
be remembered by those who were fortunate enough to 
come within hearing distance. By vigorous protests 
and concentration on the part of decent people, several 
tracks in the interior of the State of New Jersey have. 
been closed. Elizabeth and Clifton are happy in their 
enforced prohibition; order-loving people in the vicinity 
of Monmouth Park are now agonizing over the possibili- 
ty of lawless racing this summer; while Guttenburg, at 
one end of the State, accommodating the thugs and har- 
lots of New York City, and Gloucester, at the other end, 
receiving the offscouring of Philadelphia, continue to 
violate the law with impunity and contempt. All efforts 
to suppress gambling at these extremes have been un- 
availing. The financial strength of these racing associa- 
tions is so great that they appear to be invincible at 
present. In the conflict between Christian sentiment 
and satanic wealth, the followers of Satan have thus far 
been victorious. The recent Republican victory in Jer- 
sey City, and an exceptionally respectable grand jury 
for Hudson County, recently appointed, may cause in- 
teresting developments in the near future, and make 
trouble for the swindlers at Guttenburg. 

The gin mills in our large cities are evils with which 
most people are acquainted; but I doubt if Christian 
people have begun to realize the destructive power of 
these monster race-track iniquities with their tributary 
pool reoms in the metropolitan districts. They are the 
direct cause of peculations, embezzlements, idleness, 
debauchery, poverty, mental wrecks, and sometimes of 
suicide. Between the saloons, the brothels and the 
gambling hells, the Devil leads men astray faster than 
the churches can recover them, and for confirmed 
gamblers I am convinced there is no redemption. 
The disease is worse than alcoholism. 

The salvation of humanity cannot be accomplished until 
these dens, both great and small, are closed up; and 
preaching against them avails nothing,unless it stimulates 
the people to combine and crush the evil in vigorous, godly 
combat. If the Church would win, the Church must 
fight. It must plan definite and practical campaigns 
against the forces of evil, and not go to sleep with the 
sweet assurance that somehow good will triumph in the 
end, The only way to check or destroy organized sin is 
to overcome it with organized righteousness. The cry- 
ing need of this age is ecclesiastical combination against 
the Devil. Sacred rhetoric and hallowed poesies are 
well enough in their place, but they will never close the 
saloon nor convict the gambler. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

JERSEY CrTy, N. J. 


GAMBLING AT CHURCH FAIRS, ETC. 





BY J. M., BUCKLEY, LL.D., 
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Casuists may debate whether gambling is essentially 
wrong, or morally indifferent in principle. They have 
done so from pagan times; they do so still. It is not dif- 
ficult to make a plausible argument against those who 
assert that it is a sin per se; but the effects of an act not 
wrong in the abstract may be terrible in the concrete: 
and these consequences may be natural and general, al- 
most universal, Then such an act becomes wrong ex- 
cept in cases where necessary. Is gambling an act of 
this kind? That it is unnecessary is beyond dispute. 
Are its effects generally evil, and do they flow from the 
operation of the principle involved in gambling upon 
human nature? The former of these questions will be 
answered in the affirmative even by the professional 
gambler. The latter requires attention. 

The primary elementin gambling is chance. Tho bets 
may turn upon feats of strength or skill, physical or 


pants to bet, tho they may stimulate the laying of wagers 
by outsiders. For when one player systematically and 
continuously beats the other in a contest of skill, the reg- 
ularly vanquished becomes permanently discouraged, 
and will not risk his money when certain of loss. It is 
the cuance element that enables the inferior player to 
hope, even in games that are partly chance and partly 
skill, that fortune will be more favorable to him the 
next time. Chance has a peculiar fascination for human 
nature. It is an element recognized in most forms of 
business, in the trial of cases before juries, in making 
ocean voyages, ina number of the sciences, and in large 
investments involving many contingencies. It stimu- 
lates the imagination and, in the absence of industry, 
economy and caution, supports hopes whose fulfillment is 
impossible without in the long run abstracting a part of 
their property from those whose possessions are the re- 
sult of honest work or legitimate inheritance. The trust- 
ing of particular chances is akin to superstition, and a 
foe to every rational scheme of life. Monte Carlo is a 
monument which its victims have erected, and the Lou- 
isiana Lottery a fungus growth upon an imperfect civil- 
ization of such proportions that, like a cancer, it has 
threatened the vitals of the State; and with the aid of the 
press and through the mails, infused its virus into the 
life blood of the nation. 

If. these principles are true, the more nearly a game ap- 
proaches pure chance, the more corrupting it is, and the 
more it approximates pure skill, the less pernicious. 
Gambling in the interest of the Church was once re- 
garded as right, and generally practiced, not only among 
Roman Catholics, who in most parts of the world do not 
at present condemn it, but among Protestants, as the his- 
tory of several denominational colleges in this country 
will show. 

As an indication of public sentiment a hundred years 
ago, facts brought to light at the recent celebration of 
the centennial of the Newark Academy, a highly respecta- 
ble educational institution in the State of New Jersey, 
are valuable. The institution was established in a tavern, 
money to build the original building .was raised by a 
lottery, and a slave was sold to furnish funds to hire a 
professor to teach dancing. Most of the persons con- 
nected with. the establishment of the academy were 
members of Protestant churches, and verily thought 
they did God service. 

The form of gambling employed for the benefit of 
churches, philanthropic schemes and the promotion of 
art, is always that of simple chance; the raffle of the 
picture, the quilt, the doll, the musical instrument or 
the watch, and, in the crude form, the grab-bag or the 
cake with the concealed ring. The element of skill is 
entirely absent. The principles already laid down, 
unless shown to be false, conclusively prove that the 
Church and kindred institutions in employing such a 
means, give their sanction to the very worst form of 
gambling. 

The following statements have the force of an axiom: 
It is as right to gamble for a living as for ‘“‘ the cause of 
God.” The majority of mankind are obliged to earn a 
living by some form of activity; if gambling is a right 
form it is right to gamble for a living. It isas necessary 
and just for aman to earn his bread, as it is to earn 
money to support the institutions of religion. To as- 
sume that that which would be wicked for such a pur- 
pose is right for the cause of Ged, is to confound all mo- 
rality. Tradition says that a monk who had vainly tried 
to induce a rich man to bestow his goods upon the 
Church, reasoned himself into the belief that it would 
not be sinful for him to steal large portions of the wealth 
which he could not induce the owner to give, and devote 
them to charitable and religious uses. The legend may 


was just, provided it be admitted that while gambling 
for a living is wrong, gambling for the Church is right. 
Further, it is as right to gamble for mere amusement 
as for the cause of God. A certain amount of amuse- 
ment is allowable, and necessary. If taken in proper 
kind and amount, it may be enjoyed as conscientiously 
as prayers are offered or hymns sung. Tho on a far 
lower grade than the highest exercises of devotion, the 
serious works of philanthrophy, or the conscientious pro- 
vision of ‘‘ things honestin the sight of all men,” it is not 
by that fact discredited. If, then, since the stakingof a 
small sum of money greatly adds to the interest of a 
game of cards, gambling for diversion at a time when 
diversion is allowable to the Christian, is harmless if the 
same processes may be employed by the Church to get 
money for itself. The amusement, together with the 
stimulus to cupidity and vanity leads them to give the 
money at that time for the chance. If not, they would 
pay the money then and there without the chance; and 
the gambling element is plainly superfluous. 
Several circumstances usually attend such proceed- 
ings in the name of Christ and his Church, which inten- 
sify the evil. Young women are selected to sell the 
chances, which in the most persuasive manner they offer 
to young men, who are the most tempted to gamble of 
all classes. The principle is the same; the appeal to the 
same motives; and it is not conceivable that a young man 
who on Monday has been gambling for the Church will 
be likely on Tuesday to have any conscientious scruples 
against a ‘“‘snug and friendly game of cards,” with 





mental, games of pure skill cannot long lead the partici- 





be false; but, if true, the monk’s method of reasoning 


The practical use made of the Church’s sanction con- 
firms the foregoing. The children of Christian parents 
are generally well instructed concerning the evils of the 
practice. As they move out into society, they are seon 
solicited to take part in various gambling games. At 
first they resist; but the insidious, plausible and even 
fascinating argument is used, ‘‘ Why, it is no worse than 
what they do at the church.” The mother of such a 
young man wasastonished to find that he had purchased 
three shares in the raffle of a gold watch which was to 
occur in a barroom connected with a billiard room 
which he occasionally visited. She was horror-struck 
and took him into the parlor for private conversation 
and prayer. He at once confessed that he had pur- 
chased the shares, and stoutly maintained that he could 
seeno harm in doingso. ‘‘ Why, my son,” said she, “ it 
is gambling!” He pointed toa fine picture, valued at 
not much less than a thousand dollars, which hung over 
the piano, and said: ‘‘ Mother, how did you get that pic- 
ture?” It was the result of a raffle in connection with an 
art gallery, her share having proved the “lucky num- 
ber.” The young man’s logic was inexorable, unless a 
radical difference could be seen between the raffling a 
a watch and raffling a picture. 
The gambling spirit pervades society, and the Church 
is too closely allied with it in various forms for its own 
moral weight and for the public welfare. In all its 
methods of raising money, it should practice the strictest 
honesty and avoid the very appearance of evil. If all 
the funds which are supposed to be needed cannot be ob- 
tained for the asking, there is a defect either in the 
method of presenting the subject, or in the moral tone of 
the congregation, or in the estimate of what should be 
forthcoming. Far better would it be to postpone works 
requiring the expenditure of money than to obtain it by 
means abhorrent to the moral sense, or constructively 
sanctioning the most harmful social and individual prac- 
tices. i 
To break the force of these considerations, it is some- 
times said that much money given by members of the 
Church is not obtained in a proper way; that there are . 
various forms of gambling dignified with the name of 
business. Whatever may be said truthfully of these, 
when the Church in its organic capacity resorts to ques- 
tionable means, it becomes more than the ignorer of sin, 
more than its patron; it is directly the perpetrator of in- 
iquity. 

NEW YORK CIty. 
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“Gambling at Church Fairs!” Why, dear INDEPENDENT, 
there is no ‘“‘Gambling at Church Fairs!” That’s only a 
strange, a “cranky” notion of yours, and, as a consola- 
tion I might add, of mine too. 

Were we less worldly-minded, knew less of the actuali- 
ties of the life around us during all the years we have 
passed and were given more to the contemplation of the 
heavens instead of looking out for the pitfalls in the path, 
we would then be satisfied that there is no ‘‘Gambling 
at Church Fairs,” and we would ascribe the attitude of 
those who declared such to be a fact to fickleness of 
mind and the lack of that intelligence which marks the 
perfect man. 

Oh, no. dear INDEPENDENT, rest assured there is no 
‘* Gambling at Church Fairs.” 

You are not trying tostigmatize as gambling the many 
innocent devices which church fairs have for enticing 
pennies from the sweet, innocent children to build tem- 
ples for the worship of the living God or homes for his 
destitute and stricken ones, are you? 

Are you trying to blacken the name of the ‘‘ Wheel of 
Fortune” and to make our youth, unskilled in vice or 
games of chance, believe it but a tool for gambling? 
You are not seeking to do that, are you? 

And the well padded grab-bag? Made by some dear 
spinster sister to promote the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. You don’t mean tosay thatin itsunknown 
depths there is concealed the spirit of avarice, and that 
the Gambling Devil abideth there, and that the hand 
thrust in with such eagerness and watched coming out 
with such concern by the gleeful crowd of youthful 
Christians ranged around about, is soiled with the 
iniquity of gambling? 

Why, you must think that the lately introduced races, 
by which the actual and odious horse races are intro- 
duced into our religious congregations, have something 
demoralizing within that device by which the spirit of 
avarice is aroused and young Christians are led to won- 
der what a real horse race and course is, and so wonder- 
ing make discovery unto evil-mindedness! 

You and I and others, with the knock-about world 
ideas in us and about us, may, by the promptings of that 
innate spark of righteousness which possesses every man 
and awakens the most callous unto life everlasting, u1i- 
trained to theological intricacies and casuistry, call, 
in a judgment unto condemnation, all such re- 
hgious playthings instruments of ‘‘ Gambling at Church 
Fairs.” 

Ah! were we.holier in life and were we leading men to 





money staked thereon, 





holiness and to Heaven, we could know to our own justi- 
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fication that all these devices are not arousers of the 
spirit of avarice and do not induce to gambling. When 
from the outer and wicked world such a hideous thought 
gained entrance to our abode, we would with the besom 
of theology sweep it from our minds as unchaste. We 
would see no malum’ in se in the bits of “ paddles,” 
whirligigs and tin toys and bags. The things themselves 
being innocent and the mere use of the hand to twist or 
whirl them not being sinful, why, where is the gambling? 

Ah! don’t you know, dear INDEPENDENT, that these 
gambling friars and preachers are innocent as babes of 
the wickedness of this world? They don’t know the evil 
seeds implanted in youthful minds, nor the dews of ava- 
rice watering their hearts, when the exciting and incit- 
ing pastime is indulged in which church fair methods 
afford the opportunity for. é 

If they knew that, they could hear young men, in 


their inordinate desire for money, justify recourse to the” 


races and to resorts where ‘playing for money” is in- 
dulged in, by the narration of winnings at church fairs 
when but a few years younger. 

Oh! dear INDEPENDENT, they do not know this, or else 
would they, as Christians, go on in this manner of rais- 
ing money to glorify God by temples for his worship 
built with such money? 

But those who have but a glimpse of the truth concede 
it to be, at the least, an undesirable way to obtain money 
for religion or charity; but they ask ‘‘ How may so much 
money be had for our work?” 

The people of to-day possess the inheritance of their 
fathers. Once lotteries were the universally approved 
method of raising money for such and other commend- 
able projects. 

Catholics and Protestants erected their churches, and 
municipal and State authorities sanctioned and carried 
on such projects based upon the chance system. 

When lotteries became legally banned the churches 
afforded protection to the same system, modified and re- 
strained, it is true. ‘‘The end” was good; ‘the means” 
not per se sinful; the money results gratifying; a 
few winners; many drawing nothing, and they not 
regretful, as the money went to religion and charity. 

But in some States this chance system has been prohib- 
ited. I remember, years ago, visiting a church fair at 
Columbus, Ohio, where ‘‘ donations” were solicited. I 
found that to be simply an evasion of the law against 
“ taking chances,” as the ‘“‘donation” had the possibil- 
ty of a prize attached to it. But in whatever form this 
spirit is or tends to gambling, let us be lenient-minded 
toward those yet sacrificing righteousness to expediency. 

“Your agitation must be continued. The strivers after 
better days will bring others to the reform of this perni- 
cious practice. 

It is lessening. I have seen a wonderful abatement of 
the evils since my youthful days of fair frequenting. I 
think those yet resorting to this method should say to 
their people that their hearts ought, in generosity and in 
love, give according to the means God has given them, 
and that as he gave it for their good and right use so 
they should use it for his good and for his use and to his 
glory. 

That teaching would grow, and succeeding generations 
strengthen it iv practice. There is now no appeal based 
solely and simply on doing good and doing righteousness, 
we are enticed by devices to give money so we may be a 
winner of greater value than wecontribute. Weare not 
asked to give unto God and let him send the promised 
hundredfold increase, but our covetousness is touched 
by the hope of gain. 

If the State has had to bare its arm against that as 
harmful to its citizens, why will churchmen longer 
continue the same practices, modified just to escape the 
open defiance to the law, or relying upon the hesitancy 
of sworn officials to suppress the devices? 

I lately knew of an instance like this: An official’s at- 
tention was called to ‘* A Drawing” under religious di- 
rection. Hesitancy to bar the going on of the scheme 
was justified on the ground that to suppress the affair 
would bring on the charge of hostility to the religious 
faith of the managers. 


In that now is thé protection of the gambling devices ~ 


at church fairs. To thwart the growth of strife which 
might come at least in our hearts or from fear of political 
retribution if the law interposed directly on such gam- 
bling schemes, your plan of agitating toward the suppres- 
sion of it by the pastors and congregations seems most 
praiseworthy. 

Many of the gambling devices used at church fairs are 
already law-banned, but owing to the hesitancy and fear 
referred to, the law is rarely appealed to. 

Public opinion does not justify the continuance of 
these devices: but it has not been concentrated upon the 
removal of the methods which may exist among their 
people, and the people are loth to speak against these 
plans, fearing that rebuke of the judgment or the course 
of a loved pastor might be inferred. 

Your method, dear INDEPENDENT, will serve to bring 
to many clerical minds the evil tendencies of the devices 
in common use at church fairs, and show that they do 
not accord with the modern spirit of betterment which 
in all the forms of our social surroundings is gaining 
foree and bringing men to righteousness. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Betting, tho still a feature of elections, is no longer a 
potent factor inthem. The significance of it, as indi- 
cating the probable result, is less thought of than former- 
ly, and its volume is small compared with what it was 
in past years. 

This is chiefly due to two causes: first, the laws against 
betting on election, and, secondly, the more satisfactory 
means for gratifying the gambling spirit afforded by the 
marvelous increase in horse racing in this country. There 
is more betting to-day than ever, but it has been largely 
diverted from the polls. 

The reason for this is apparent. Elections, owing to 

the development-of the independent spirit in politics, are 
becoming more and more uncertain in their results every 
year. The shrewdest observers find themselves baffled 
when they undertake to review the situation for the pur- 
pose of predicting the outcome of the contest, so intri- 
cate, so numerous and so varied are the elements that 
enter into the campaign of to-day. The unexpected is 
always happening. Inside ‘‘ tips” are at a discount in 
the race for public honors. Every contest, local, State 
and national, affords illustrations of this fact and the 
utter unreliability of the average political diagnosis. I 
have seen the chairman of a national committee assuring 
his friends in the most positive way that victory was ab- 
solutely certain, and that they could bet their money 
without risk. I have seen these same gentlemen, every 
one of whom was anxious to bet, go outside, shrug their 
shoulders, put their money in their pockets and declare, 
among themselves, that the information, thu given with 
the best intention, was not reliable, because the chair- 
man, owing to his position, was likely to hold a more 
favorable view than the real situation warranted. The 
result proved that they were right and that the confi- 
dence of the chairman was misplaced. 
There is another important element to be considered 
in this connection—that of time. An election bet means 
the locking up of an amount of money for weeks and 
months, with the further risk of a subsequent contest 
that may tie it up for a still longer period. The Eng- 
lishman, who bets months ahead on the Derby, does not 
mind this, but American betting men do not take kindly 
to it. They want to know the result as quickly and as 
definitely as possible, and, moreover, they want to bet 
on something that affords them an opportunity to use 
their own judgment and the knowledge of their well- 
informed friends, Itis from this quickness and posi- 
tiveness of decision that the popularity of horse racing, as 
compared with elections, arises. 

Election betting may be said to have reached it high- 
water mark in the Hayes-Tilden campaign of 1876. It 
is generally agreed that more money was wagered on 
the result of that national contest than on any preceding 
or subsequent to it. The penal code then contained a 
general provision against bets of this kind; but it was 
loosely drawn and practically, a dead letter. Pool 
rooms were open in this and other important cities of the 
country. The principal one in New York was kept by 
the late ‘‘ Honest” John Morrissey, prize-fighter, gam- 
bler and Democratic politician. His place was in 
Broadway where the Bijou Theater now stands. The 
exact amount of money placed in his hands is not posi- 
tively known, but politicians on both sides say that it 
exceeded $1,000,000. He had the use of this money dur- 
ing the greater part the campaign, through the fall and 
winter, and until after the inauguration of Mr. Hayes as 
President. Then, to the surprise and indignation of 
those who had wagered their money on the Republican 
‘candidate, he refused to accept the verdict of the 
Electoral Commission. He persisted in this refusal in 
the face of the most vehement protests. As stakeholder, 
he decided that all bets were null and void and gave 
each man back the money put in his hands less the 
usual five per cent. commission. Fair-minded men de- 
nounced it asa high-handed, outrageous proceeding, but 
there was no remedy and the victims had to submit. It 
was not, however, with6ut good results, for the indigna- 
tion caused by it found expression the following year 
in the action of the Republican Legislature, making 
public betting on elections unlawful and forbidding the 
sale of such pools. 

Since that time there has been a steady decrease in the 
amount of money wagered in this way. Some large bets 
were made in 1888. One member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee won $47,000. The loss of one well- 
known Democrat amounted, it is said, to over $40,000. 
The significance and importance of these wagers, how- 
ever, as indicating the confidence in one side or the other 
were so largely discounted, owing to the amount of 
‘*hedging” and the numerous fictitious bets, that the 
shrewdest politicians agree in saying that these wagers 
were of comparatively little value as campaign material 
to either Republicans or Democrats. Indeed, election 
betting has become such a cheap method of obtaining 
notoriety, that men who are able to back their opinions 
with large sums are, as a rule, averse to indulging in it, 
at least openly where it might influence public opinion. 

The reasons I have stated for this decrease in election 
betting are not of a character that will give special satis- 





faction to the moralist, and yet, he cannot fail to be 


—. 


gratified to observe that this important field of human 
activity has been rid to so great an extent of the gam- 
bling spirit. 
New YORK City. 
THE CRIME OF THE LOTTERY. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


It is the folly of all gambling that a man is persuaded 
to give his consent to be robbed. It is the crime of all 
gambling that a man persuades another to allow himself 
to be robbed. In all gambling both parties are guilty of 
crime, for both are trying to get the property of the 
other for nothing. In most gambling one party is a fool, 
because he gives the other party more chances than he 
takes for himself. The professional gambler always takes 
the major chances for himself and gives his opponent as 
few chances as he can persuade him to accept. 

The Lottery differs from most other forms of gambling 

in that the sharper who runs a lottery puts in no money 
whatever. His victims are persuaded to put in all the 
money, in small'sums, and the sharper redistributes the 
total amount, keeping, in the case of the typical Louisi- 
ana Lottery, one-half of it for himself, and then giving 
the rest in large sums to those who draw the Jucky.-num- 
bers. More exactly, for its twelve monthly drawings in a 
year, the face value of its tickets is twenty-eight million 
dollars, and the total of prizes is fourteen and three quar- 
ter million dollars. That is, the company returns to 
those who have bought its tickets—supposing it to act 
with scrupulous honesty, as gamblers’ honesty goes— 
53 per cent. of what it has received from them, 
and keeps for itself 47 per cent. Supposing the 
tickets to be all sold its gross profits are over thirteen 
million dollars a year. Tobe sure all the tickets are not 
sold, but the proportion of profit is not affected to the 
disadvantage of the company. All these millions are 
retained by the company in return for the single, simple 
and very inexpensive service of taking a dollar apiece 
from a thousand men and then giving five hundred and 
thirty dollars to one man and keeping the rest. The ex- 
pense is the rent of a moderate building, a wheel, a few 
clerks, and commissions and postage. 
It would seem as if fools could not so abound as to 
make a successful lottery possible; but a peculiar fact 
explains Those who buy a ticket do not expect to 
win anything—in fact, they know the chances are 
enormously against them; but they think they can afford 
to lose. They say they will not very much feel the loss, 
while if they should happen to win the pleasure of the 
gain would be something they would feel very keenly. 
For this-ehance they are willing to endure a small loss 
and pain, hoping for a possible great gain and pleasure. 
Here is the temptation, and the aggregate small losses 
make the enormous consolidated profit of the company. 
The Lottery company represents the knaves, for it 
persuades people to give up their money for nothing, and 
it is doubly knavish, for it returns none of its own 
money and risks none of its own. The purchasers of 
the tickets represent the fools as well as knaves; for in 
the desire to rob other people of their money they throw 
away their own money, with no chance, even in the ag- 
gregate, of getting back more than about half of what 
they give. 

The Lottery is especially vicious and dangerous be- 
cause, in its chief examples, at least, it is wholesale 
robbery and corruption. Just asa great brewery com- 
pany owns and controls hundreds of saloons and pur- 
posely multiplies them and corrupts the community for 
its own miserable profit, so a lottery company invades 
every community with its enticements. New Orleans is 
as full of lottery shops as New York is of saloons, and 
the Post Office carried their circulars and temptations 
into every hamlet of the country until Congress put a 
stop to the evil. Like the Saloon, the Lottery robs 
families of the wages which should be spent. on food and 
clothing, and even more than the Saloon it tempts the 
young to petty robbery. 

The Lottery is the enemy of the public. It has 
attempted to buy the State of Louisiana, after having 
narrowly failed of buying oue of the Dakotas. Its busi- 
ness is forbidden by the laws of our States and of the 
country. Its existence is a disgrace to the States in 
which it flourishes, as much so as the existence of saloons 
and brothels. The only thing todo with it is to suppress 
it. 

And yet, as in the case of the Saloon, the public con- 
demnation of the Lottery is a modern development of 
the public conscience, scarce a generation old. Within 
fifty years churches and colleges have been endowed by 
public lotteries. In Russia money is raised by lotteries 
to help the sufferers by the famine. Popes and bishops, 
with clergymen of all faiths, have failed to see anything 
wrong in the Lottery. Even now church fairs some- 
times have petty lotteries. The public condemnation of the 
Lottery is one of the best proofs that we are still getting 
new truth out of the Bible. This century has thus con- 
demned slavery, the Saloon and the Lottery;and we may 
say that we havein this made a greater ethical advance 
during the lifetime of men now living than had been 
made before during fifteen centuries. Possibly there is 
more light yet to come out of God’s Word, that shall 
dispel some of the dark shadows that yet hang about our 
social conditions. 
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SPECULATION IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
BY ALEXANDER D, NOYES. 


Speculative buying of stocks is always, and necessa- 
. rily based on the operations of the investor. The spec- 
ulator buys stocks for the rise because of prosperity in 
general trade, increase in railway earnings, low rates for 
money. Each of these factors is operative because of 
its influence upon investors. If outside business is active, 
the business man has more surplus money to invest. If 
railroads increase their earnings, their stock becomes 
more attractive as compared with other fields of invest- 
ment. If money can be borrowed on easy terms. the 
capitalist is disposed to anticipate his personal income, 
and to buy now with borrowed money stocks for which 
later on he can pay in full. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in the stock market spec- 
ulative purchases greatly exceed in magnitude purchases 
for investment. This is by no means because the joint 
resources of speculators are the larger—the reverse is 
true—but because the speculator buys almost wholly 
with borrowed money. An investor who buys a hun- 
dred shares of stock at par usually pays for them ten 
thousand dollars of his own capital. A speculator, on the 
other hand, will use of his own money only one-tenth of 
thatsum. If he deposits a thousand dollars cash with 
his broker, the broker will buy the hundred shares tor 
the customer’s account, but will keep the actual shares 
in hand for security. This is the familiar process of 
‘‘buying on a margin,” The transaction 1s virtually 
nothing more than a loan of nine thousand dollars from 
the broker to the customer, on the collateral of the hun- 
dred shares. If the price of the stock then declines, the 
customer is called upon to ‘‘ put up more margin”; in 
other words, to replace by further deposit of cash the 
shrinkage in market value of the hundred shares. It may 
be that he will presently, as the decline goes on, find 
himself unable to furnish the money called for. In that 
event, the broker sells the stock without more ado, and 
the speculator’s ‘“‘ margin” of cash is swept away. This 
is a very common incident with what Wall Street calls 
the “ outside public.” If, on the other hand, the price 
advances, say ten points, and the customer decides to 
sell, his broker disposes of the stocks, closes the account, 
and the speculator, without ever having handled the se- 
curities in which he has dealt, pockets his thousand dol- 
lars profit. ‘ 

S$» much for the ‘‘ outsider.” The ‘‘ professional” in the 
stock market is a much more interesting character. He 
is, indeed, in some ways a character unique in the busi- 
ness world. The outsider, when he speculates, almost 
invariably speculates for the rise. If he breaks the mar- 
ket by his sales, he is ordinarily selling stock which he 
bought for an advance, or which he has been holding for 
investment. It rests with the ‘ professional” to indulge 
in speculative operations for the decline. Yet he is not 
always, or even usually, a ‘‘bear.” He is quite as ready 

to “bull” stocks as to ‘‘ bear” them, and whichever side 
he has chosen, it is his business to whip around to the 
other the instant he suspects that prices are going 
against him, and that a turn in the market is at hand. 
This is worth special explanation. 

‘*Short sales” area modern invention. The speculator 
who buys stocks on a margin borrows the money, ex- 
pecting to return it when he has sold his stocks ata 
profit. The speculator who sells for a decline borrows, 
not money, but stocks. The stock which he borrows he 
delivers to his original customer; reckoning meantime 
upon repaying his loan with stock bought later at 
lower prices in the market. If he has sold a hundred 
shares at par, and “covers” later on by buying a hun- 
dred shares at 90, his transaction is closed, and he has a 
profit of a thousand dollars. 

These double proceedings create the activity of the 
“Joan crowd.” In a corner of the Exchange brokers with 
stocks to lend and brokers with money to lend establish 
their joint market, and the bids and offers fix the rate for 
both. If the supply of loanable money is scarce, or if 
lenders refuse, in time of distrust, to lend on any but the 
highest-grade stocks, the money rate advances. A panic 
has been known to advance it to one-half per cent. a day, 
an annual rate of 183 per cent. Under such conditions 
the average ‘‘ bull” speculator will be forced to sell his 
stocks for what he can get; hence a ‘‘ squeeze” in money, 
sometimes occasioned purposely by the calling in of 
loans by large capitalists, is an important factor in break- 
ing prices. Conversely, if lenders of stocks decide to 
take their securities out of the loan market and refuse to 
supply borrowers, the loaning rate on stocks advances. 

It may happen that the “floating supply” of a stock is 

entirely controlled by one operator or combination of 

operators, who withdraw the whole of it from the loan 
market. The stock is then ‘‘cornered,” and ‘ bear” 
speculators, who have made their promised deliveries in 

the very shares thus called back, find themselves in a 

predicament. They are naturally compelled, even if the 

price is far above that at which they sold, to buy the 
contracted shares in the open stock market. 

The business of the room trader consists in a succession 

of such transactions, and a very remarkable business it 

is, Rumor plays a leading part in deciding his move- 
ments, On a large scale, the outlook for crops, for 
railway rates, for easy money, affects his actions. Here 





smaller scale, every little incident in the railway and 
financial world comes under his scrutiny. His business 
is to anticipate heavier buyers or heavier sellers. A 
rumor may be so absurd as to excite only his ridicule; 
yet the rumor, he is well aware, may be credited by 
some one else, and the trader must act on that supposi- 
tion. If the traders sell stocks on silly reports of disas- 
ter, prices will decline because of the sales, and other 
speculators will hence be still more likely to believe the 
rumor. Therefore the fabrication of ‘‘ bear stories” and 
‘bull stories” is an essential part of the trader’s busi- 
ness. It has probably been openly affirmed, on the Stock 
Exchange, a dozen times in recent years, that Mr. Jay 
Gould had suddenly died. Everybody knew that such a 
piece of information, if.true, would instantly become 
known through responsible channels. But it is equally 
well known that the death of so large a holder of railway 
shares would be followed by a collapse in the market; 
and timid speculators, seeing prices already down in 
connection with the ruthor, argue that there must be 
some foundation for it, and forthwith sell their “‘long” 
holdings. ' 
To the moralist the professional speculator of this type 
is nota pleasing subject. The leaders of this curious 
fraternity are not accustomed to scruple at what would 
elsewhere be called lapses from truth or even from com- 
mon honesty. Deceptions such as that described above 
may perhaps harm nobody but the speculator who is 
caught in the market. Of other “bear” exploits this 
cannot be said. There have been instances, within a 
year, of rumors deliberately circulated in Wall Street to 
the effect that well-known and perfectly solvent banking 
firms were on the verge of bankruptcy. This, if detection 
were possible, is a criminal offense. More common, be- 
cause safer, is the trick of disseminating vague rumors 
of ‘‘ financial trouble,” no names being mentioned. 
Compared with these actions, which, to do them jus- 
tice, all reputable men in the profession denounce, other 
fabrications are venial, and are regarded with more 
amusement than regret. It is looked upon as a fair fight 
where each side uses the same weapons, and the broker 
knows that the excitement brings him customers. A 
month-or two ago, after the New Jersey Legislature, not 
to the enhancement of its own good name, had passed a 
bill to “legalize” the Reading leases, the measure re- 
mained for two weeks in Governor Abbett’s hands 
awaiting action. During that entire period, until the 
Governor finally disapproved the bill, Reading stock 
hurried alternately up and down, on a succession of con- 
tradictory reports, not alone as to what the Governor 
would do with the bill, but as to what he already had 
done. The *‘ Reading deal” stories became familiar sub- 
jects of jest; yet the price invariably moved in accord- 
ance with them. These stories were in every case made 
out of the whole cloth, and the ‘ bull rumors” that Gov- 
ernor Abbett had signed the bill were on exactly the same 
moral plane as the ‘‘ bear rumors” that he had vetoed it. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether the bears are not, in 
the popular mind, loaded with more than their due share 
of reproach. The operator who tempts people to buy on 
a false rumor, in order that he may sell his stocks to them, 
surely deserves little more respect than the operator who 
tempts them to sell, in orderthat he may buy from them. 
Both practices are abnormal and perverted evolutions 
from the ordinary processes of trade. Nor could the 
bear speculator well be spared, if financial stability is to 
be maintained. This may seem a strange assertion; yet 
if there were to be no speculation except for the rise, a 
bull market could logically end in nothing but -the most 
tremendous collapse. When the stock market ‘* goes to 
pieces” in a violent reaction or a panic, the bear oper- 
ator, covering in his shorts, is the heaviest buyer, and 
‘sometimes the only buyer. 
Moreover, despite the wildness and irregularity of 
these transactions, it is to be observed that all transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange must be real transactions, 
and accompanied by real exchange of stock. Theoret- 
ically, at least, the business is of a perfectly legitimate 
character. Imaginary transactions, where no stock at 
all changes hands, are left for the ‘‘ bucket shops,” which 
are avowedly nothing but gambling establishments. It 
is worth recalling; too, that the sense of honor among all 
brokers, in fulfilling their engagements, is proverbially 
strict. 


made up of the elements above described. There are 
witnessed nowadays no gigantic ‘‘ deals” such as made 
up Wall Street history in the ‘‘s eventies.” The methods 
by which the Goulds, the Drews, the Vanderbilts and the 
Fisks of those times built up their fortunes have been re- 
placed by far more conservative practices. Itis noteasy, 
-in this era of public suspicion and legislative scrutiny, to 
force astock to dazzling figures by illegal issue of securi- 
ties, plunder of investors, corruption of courts and legis- 
latures. Those episodes were the natural concomitants 
of American railway building in its early stages. Time 
has since brought to the industry the closest kind of com- 
petition, and “‘ railroading” is fast becoming a science so 
exact as to admit no longer of crazy speculation. Specu- 
lative sensations have not, indeed, been wanting in re- 
cent years; but they are tame compared with the old-time 
convulsions in Union Pacific, Erie and New York Cen- 





is wide field for conjecture and speculation, On a 


tral. The most striking incidents of the day in the spec- 


In these later days speculation in stocks is pretty much 


way combination; in the welding of separate railways 
into huge concrete systems. Next, perhaps, in im- 
portance is the succession of reorganizations; for the last 
decade has been busy reconstructing the railway wrecks 
left by the gamblers of the last generation. Fortunes 
have been made in the progress of these reorganizations; 
but they are in the main the profits of conservative enter- 
prise. Happily for the stability of American finance, the 


‘* railroad wrecker” is no longer a portentous figure in the 
markets. 
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LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE SPECULATION 





BY THOMAS L. GREENE. 





Uncertainty attaches to everything human. We do 
not know whether we shall keep our health or even our 
lives. We cannot tell whether we shall make money or, 
if we do acquire riches, whether we shall hold them. 
This uncertainty is recognized in the judgments we pass 
upon each other, so that what is called a fair business 
failure, brings with it no discredit to the unfortunate 
firm who are supposed to have suffered losses from 
causes. beyond their control. The possibility of gain or 
loss is, therefore, a necessary factor in all commercial 
affairs, and the uncertainty does not, of itself, make 
either result other than legitimate. 

Toaclass of minds it, no doubt, seems a logical step 
from the uncertainty whith we call legitimate, because 
inevitable in some degree in business affairs, to that 
other uncertainty where results must remain a matter of 
pure chance; that is, to pass from the partial uncertainty 
of trade to the complete uncertainty of the dice. Yet 
gambling is considered more or less disreputable. 
Reversing this process of reasoning, a class of men 
argue from the faro table back to speculation, condemn- 
ing all transactions which are speculative in their nature. 
But obviously, to require the elimination of uncertainty 
before sanctioning a transaction, would be to stop the 
wheels of commerce. Where, then, shall we draw the 
line? It is difficult to enunciate a principle which shall 
clearly distinguish gambling from our usual commercial 
transactions. Many of our common distinctions do not 
cover the case. For example, it is often said that it is 
gambling if one party takes anything of value from 
another without a return; that to receive something for 
nothing is the essence of gambling. But what isa re- 
turn? It may not be money, and yet the transaction be 
legitimate. 

If a man may rightly pay a few dollars at a concert 
for mere pleasure, can we say that he ought not to lose 
the same amount of money at shilling whist with his 
friends, if we confine our thought solely to the object, 
pleasure? Arguments of this sort have seemed strong 
enough to some moralists to warrant them in declaring 
gambling to be first of all an economic evil and 
therefore only secondly amoral one. Some have gone 
so far as to pronounce a man justified in gambling 
among his friends, provided he does not lose more than 
he can afford to pay for mere pleasure. But the ma- 
jority of people look upon pure gambling as without ex- 
cuse in morals. 

The difficulty becomes much greatet when we speak of 
business speculation. If a merchant ‘‘ loads himself up” 
with coffee or pork in anticipation of a rise in price and 
finds himself bankrupt because of a decline, the sup- 
posed principle of ‘‘ something for something,” as a test 
of legitimacy, does not help us to determine whether the 
transaction was a }‘‘ gamble” or an ordinary business 
affair. There is, in truth, no rigid rule by which these 
different cases can be judged, either in morals or in 
economics. We can only say that each case must be de- 
cided on its own merits, the only proper test being the 
question how far the element of chance entered into 
the transaction. ; 

Uncertainty arises from lack of knowledge. When we 
say that the issue of a particular action is chance, we 
really mean that we are ignorant of the laws which 
bring about the result. We are steadily growing wiser 
about the laws of the material world, so that eclipses, 
for example, frighten people no longer. We know, too, 
a great deal more than our forefathers did about the 
laws which determine values, tho we are yet far from 
perfect knowledge. For illustration, it is conceivable 
that a time may come when the prices of wheat, corn 
and other commodities may be foretold with a fair 
approach to accuracy because of extensive and correct 
statistics and other facts about supply and demand. The 
element of uncertainty in business under our present con- 
ditions is the obstacle to success, which every good busi- 
bess man is striving hard to overcome. To the degree in 
which he can obtain accurate knowledge of all the things 
which influence values will he make money. The con- 
stant pressure of commerce and trade is, therefore, to- 
ward a fuller knowledge, the desire for profit thus be- 
coming one of the great forces which make for human 
progress in knowledge, cheapness of necessaries and 
general comfort in living. 

On the other hand chance, which the business man 
seeks to reduce to its smallest effect, is the whole of gam- 
bling. The gambler prizes complete uncertainty and 
would not, if he could, change it into knowledge. So 
true is this that to stake anything on a certainty is the 
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man’s ambition. Hence it follows that in proportion as 
we try to eliminate chance from our speculations, in so 
far are we doing a legitimate business. Two purchases 
may be made upon our exchanges. The one may be in 
spirit pure gambling, the other as fair as any other 
business matter; the one a mere bet on the fluctuation 
of the market; the other a purchase made after careful 
investigation into all the circumstances. Modern meth- 
ods have made speculation easy, but this has not changed 
principles; it has only made the distinction between busi- 
ness and gambling all the more important because of 
the greater effect. Obviously, tho, we cannot say of 
any particular transaction that it is or is not legitimate 
trading because of the machinery employed to buy or 
sell; we cannot approve of a merchant’s purchase of 
goods up town and condemn his purchase of stocks, cot- 
ton or breadstuffs down town (on a margin, perhaps) 
merely because of the change of localities, or of the dif- 
ferent means taken for transacting the business. 

All this may appear merely theoretical; yet it has, or 
ought to have, an important effect upon our judgments 
about the modern system of doing business through ex- 
changes. These have greatly facilitated legitimate trad- 
ing, and at the same time greatly helped doubtful specu- 
lation. Herein is one of their dangers, that because of 
their help to commerce, they may obscure in men’s 
minds the fact that they can be made an instrument 
of gambling as certainly as the faro table. A man who 
would shrink from betting on a horse race, may think 
nothing of taking a “ flyer” in Wall Street, or in wheat 
or cotton, tho there may be be no essential difference. 
We cannot abolish the exchanges if we would; but all 
would be gainers, if by any discussion of legitimacy in 
speculation, we could so put the matter that the indi- 
vidual man could decide the rightfulness of his action in 
his own case. If commodities, or railway shares, or bonds, 
admit of a reasonably close estimate of value now and 
hereafter, and if a trader, by reason of capital, experi- 
ence and study (or the knowledge of others) can approx- 
imately determine that value, he is doing a legitimate 
business in buying or selling. If, however, these ele- 
ments are lacking, in that proportion is the affair un- 
businesslike. The test is the proportion of chance, and 
the efforts made to eliminate it as a controlling factor. 
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OPPOSITION TO GAMBLING. 


BY R. S, MACARTHUR, D.D. 





The sin of gambling is as common as it is heinous. It 
is time that the press and the pulpit stabbed this hydra- 
headed monster with every legitimate weapon. It is a 
hopeful sign when a great paper like THE INDEPENDENT 
lifts up its mighty voice against this evil. The whole 
nation is suffering from its influence, and will one day, 
if the evil be not checked, largely submit toits power. 

The prevalence of gambling is greater than most per- 
sons suppose. Reference is not now made to certain 
business ventures which some persons call gambling; 
there is here nothing in mind but the practices which all 
are agreed upon calling gambling. Some church fairs 
must share much responsibility at this point. Churches 
often have dishonored themselves, to some degree de- 
graded the nation, and brought reproach upon our holy 
religion by raising money in this illegal and unchristian 
way. They dishonor themselves still more when their 
ministers undertake to justify the practice and to cover 
up the evil with learned casuistic phrases. Some 
churches seem to delight in tampering with sin, and 
tempting Satan in this way. Some newspapers, also, 
have their share of responsibility by the publishing of 
‘*tips” on horse racing, and by ministering to the gam- 
blipg mania in other ways. The result is that certain 
portions of the community are thoroughly honeycombed 
by the specious attractions and the disastrous results of 
gaming. 

In certain manufacturing towns which the writer 
chanced to visit during the past winter, it was learned 
that bodies of young men and boys are formed who enter 
regularly into various combinations for gambling pur- 
poses. Each member contributes a share to the common 
fund, and the evil is thus popularized and. perpetuated. 
In many cases proprietors are alarmed,.and the-business 
of firms is injured by the neglect of duty, the expendi- 
ture of money, and the unfitness for work occasioned by 

the gambling propensity. The whole community is 
startled now and then, by the fall of trusted employés; 
and the secret of their fall is almost invariably their in- 
dulgence in this-abominable sin. No doubt it is more 
prevalent in the community than the majority of citi- 
zens imagine. Only when startling lapses from honor 
are made knownis the extent of the evil appreciated. 
Like aslow paralysis it creeps over the community, de- 
stroying honesty, industry and every other virtue. It is 
believed that the Louisiana Lottery Company have cor- 
rupted public officials, and to a considerable degree de- 
stroyed public and private morals, not only in that State, 
but in-many other parts of the land. The gambling 
mania breeds dishonesty and crime of every kind. It is 
largely responsible for the robberies,suicides and murders 
which startle and disgrace the community. It was re- 
cently said in a public address that the majority of the 
180,000 persons who commit suicide every: year through- 
out the world are led to this act by the excitements and 


depressions due to gambling. In itself and in its con- 
comitants there is, perhaps, no evil in the community 
“to-day working so much ill to all that is best in society 
‘and noblest in humanity. In its bolder forms it is car- 
ried on in this city with but little opposition from the 
police, and, as many believe, at times with the conniv- 
ance of the police. It has been repeatedly affirmed in 
the public prints that one man owns hundreds of gam- 
bling hells; that their location is thoroughly well known 
to the police authorities, and that this man because of 
the payment of money is never disturbed in his-nefarious 
practices. Hundreds of policy shops are supported chiefly 
by Negroes, where time is wasted, money lost, life de- 
graded, and Hell anticipated. 
THE SIN OF GAMBLING. 


It is well for us thus to emphasize the sin of gambling. 
It conduces to indolence; men who are caught in this 
snare spend much of their time in idleness. They hasten 
to the policy shcps and make their investments in the 
morning; they must then go back at noon tosee whether 
any three of the numbers posted entitle them to a prize. 
They invest again for the next drawing, whose figures 
will be posted at six o’clock, and they must again return 
to see the result of this drawing. In this way their time 
is lost, and soon all desire for a legitimate method of 
securing a livelihood is lost also. Gambling also robs a 
man of all common sense. It makes him the dupe of 
the policy dealer, and the tool of the Devil. He becomes 
a fool, and in his better moments he has just wit enough 
left to see how witless he is. He despises himself, hates 
his fellow-men, sinks into misanthropy, and perhaps ends 
his miserable life by suicide. This is the natural history 
of this mania in the case of many a young man whose 
history comes to the notice of pastors in this city. Gam- 
bling soon robs a man of all honesty. A gambler is a 
thief; at best he desires that for which he gives no 
equivalent. It has been sometimes said that as there is 
mutual consent among men in the game there is no dis- 
honesty; but this mutuality does not rob the act, on the 
part of either, of its moral turpitude. There is mutual 

consent when men fight a duel; but the man who kills 
another in a duel is guilty of murder, notwithstanding 
the previous arrangements made by the parties. All 
efforts to get something for nothing are essentially dis- 
honest. Employers should watch their young men 
who gamble, for nine times out of ten these young 
men are thieves, in posse if not already in esse. 
The employers of such young men had better watch 
their tills, else their money will soon be gone. At 
this very moment a young man is on trial who for years 
enjoyed the confidence of a great house in this city, as 
his fatheralso had previously enjoyed that confidence; but 
the son has robbed his firm, blighted his life, stabbed his 
family and stained, if not damned, his own soul. It is 
astounding that men who claim to be gentlemen can, 
even in the home of an ambitious family and in associa- 
tion with royalty, so far degrade themselves as to play 
for money like common tramps and street Arabs. The 
gambling mania robs princes of their glory and pollutes 
every life which submits to its fascinations. Only with- 
in the past few days a woman was condemned in this 
city for the murder of her husband, the murder being 
directly traceable to the contagious siu of ‘‘ working 
the races.” Every pastor of experience has hidden away 
in his memory chapters of history all stained with the 
heart’s blood of sisters, wives and mothers, who were 
pierced by the fang of this satanic serpent. One almost 
shudders as he remembers the frightful histories shut 
upin the chambers of his own memory. This writer, 
with several clergymen and laymen, went to Albany to 
beseech Senator, then Governor, Hill to veto the Ives 
Pool bill. Their mission was unsuccessful. He did not 
sign the bill; but he allowed it to become law by the 
expiration of the legal limit in suchcases. Mr, Anthony 
Comstock is authority for the statement that the very 
day after that bill became law, booths were erected ina 
well-known race course at which gambling was carried 
on with satanic glee, and that directly traceable to that 
gambling were numerous defalcations, many suicides 
and several murders. It was a sad day for this State 
when the Ives Pool bill became a law. The whole peo- 
ple ought to rise in righteous indignation demanding the 
repeal of. that law. One feels profoundly sorry that a 
young man like Mr. Ives should be associated with so 
iniquitous a measure. 

OPPOSING THIS EVIL, 

No influence must be neglected which may lessen the 
prevalence of this enormous evil. We know that it has 
often on its side the forms of law, always vast amounts 
of money, any degree of legal talent, and the worst pas- 
sions of the worst people; but we know also that the best 
instincts of the race in all ages and countries have at- 
tempted to suppress this gigantic evil. 

By every legitimate weapon must we strike at it. 
We have a right to invoke the help of the State. What- 
ever corrupts public morals ought to be opposed by 
public laws; public evils should be indictable. 

As early as 1699 the English Parliament declared all 
lotteries a common and public nuisance, and made void 
all lottery games, and provided for the prosecution of 
those engaged therein. This law characterized such 
persons as ‘‘ common rogues.” 





The time has come when all the forces of the Christian 


press and pulpit should be brought to bear upon the 
managers of our transatlantic lines of steamers to induce 
them to prevent gambling on board their ships. Not to 
speak of the higher moral laws to whose violation they 
give consent, they are encroaching upon the social rights 
of the majority of their passengers, when they permit a 
part of their ships to become a gambling hell. Some of 
their officers frankly admit that these great companies 
do this for the sake of money. Gambling is always ac- 
companied by drinking; the profits on wine are large, 
and by its sale in this way companies growrich. This 
is an admission as humiliating as it probably is honest. 
It is said that often blacklegs cross and recross the 
ocean in order to apply their black arts to innocent 
youth whom they meet on board the ship. Many a wife 
and mother has been heart-broken by the gambling of 
son or husband while crossing the Atlantic. This writer 
has vivid recollections of such sad observations while 
making the journey. The abominable practice should 
be stigmatized by every honest traveler, as its unmarly 
and ungodly character demands. Mr. Comstock, in his 
recent article in the North American Review, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the year 1699, a body of ministers 
in Boston denounced lotteries as ‘‘ cheats” and charac- 
terized those who managed them as “ pillagers of the 
people.” 

Some writers on criminal law place lotteries in the 

same category with houses of the very worst character. 
The Louisiana Lottery has striven to get control of the 
State of Louisiana, and it is conceivable that it might 
have power enough to control the General Government. 
Its managers offered the State of Louisiana a bribe of 
$31,250,000, payable in sums of $1,250,000 annually for 
the next twenty-five years, while attempting to secure 
an extension of its chartered privileges in that State. 
The managers boasted that they had $6,000,000 in the 
banks of New Orleans to carry through their amend- 
ments at the April election. This piratical crew might 
really, as Mr. Comstock has suggested, secure political 
bosses in all parts of the country and practically get the 
General Government under its control. The time has 
come when the Church must lift up heart and voice with 
solemn warnings and with earnest exhortations on this 
subject. The time has come when the secular press, so 
far as it caters to this monstrous evil, should be rebuked. 
The evil must be denounced without fear or favor. With 
the denunciation of the evil there must be a forcible 
enunciation of the antidotal good. Our young men must 
be warned, rebuked and exhorted; and they must have 
placed before them higher aims and holier ambitions. 
We must strive to preach down evil by preaching up 
good. We must, if possible, sow every spot of the heart 
with the good seed of the kingdom of God, and then 
there will be no place in which the seeds of error may 
grow. 
We must warn against even the appearance of evil. 
Cards in themselves are, of course, harmless things; but 
all things must be judged in connection with their asso- 
ciations and tendencies. Card playing thus becomes a 
dangerous amusement. We must take things as we find 
them in this practical world. This writer confesses to a 
very strong prejudice even against things apparently as 
harmless as a pack of playinig-cards. He is willing to ad- 
mit that he is prejudiced; he is glad to affirm that he is 
thus prejudiced. Surely the day is dawning when our 
young men will realize the folly, the utter stupidity, the 
perfect insanity of gambling; when they will rise, under 
the guidance of common sense, of a refined social culture, 
and of a high moral principle, and repudiate gambling 
and gamblers as unworthy the considerations of high- 
toned gentlemen, let alone the followers of the ideal 
Man, the Christ of God. We can then let the present 
race of gamblers, if they are past reformation, perish out 
ef our sight while we raise up a generation of men and 
women who shall live in a purer atmosphere, and who 
shall develop nobler characters. 

New YorK CIrTy. 


DANGEROUS AMUSEMENTS AMONG CHILDREN, 


BY WILLARD PARSONS, 
Or THE TRIBUNE FRESH AIR FUND. 





The “ spirit of gambling” is “‘in the air,” and its evils 
are more widespread and disastrous than people usually 
suppose. Any successful efforts to uproot or check 
gambling must take into consideration that prevention is 
better than cure; and that efforts for prevention must 
begin among children. If one doubts that the evil spirit of 
gambling exists largely among children, even of most 
tender years, he has only to ask any conscientious teach- 
er—one who makes teaching a profession, not an occu- 
pation simply, and has an enthusiasm for it for it because 
of the delights in conducting inquiring friends into 
fields of purity and usefulness—any such teacher will 
tell you how widespread the spirit of gambling is among 
children. 

The controlling purpose of my life has been to do 
something for children; somcthing to help make men 
and women of them worthy of the high name and fit 
for the Master’s use. 

Ihave come into contact, more or less closely with 
many thousands of children, and two evil tendencies, it 
seems to me, need to be most closely watched, and one as 





sharply as the other. These are the thirst for drink and 








‘the thirst for gambling. I do not know which evil is the 
more widespread or which one has following in its trail 
the most disastrous results. Were it not for these two 
great evils, there would be no further use for Fresh Air 
Funds or hundreds of other similar charitable works. 
The spirit of gambling lies latent in the child, and just as 
soon as he begins to play this evil spirit begins to be 
cultivated. Watcha group of children at play foran 
hour, and you will be surprised to find how much there 
is in these plays to arouse the spirit of gambling—each 
most trivial in itself but with a wrong tendency. Right 
here is where the wise teacher should step in and give 
the right direction. 

Playing marbles for ‘‘ keeps” looks innocent enough; 
but the wise parent or teacher should quickly see in this 
an opportunity to show the child its wrong direction and 
start him right. 

The ‘‘ grab-bag” at the fair is a very small thing; but 
any reasoner would have hard work to show even a 
small child just the point where the innocence of the 
grab-bag left off and the evil of gambling began. The 
difference between the grab-bag (and all kindred ways by 
which children learn to gamble).and the gambling hells 
at Monte Carlo is only one of quantity. The quality is 
the same. The sin does not consist in the size of the 
transaction. The size has nothing to do with it. If it 
is right for the child to stake a penny on any of its triv- 
ial plays, it is right for the man to stake his thousands 
on the turn of the wheel. The thing that makes it 
wrong in one case, makes it equally wrong in the other. 
Children need to be taught when they are still infants, 
when the spirit of gambling first begins to show itself, 
that any transaction where one expects to receive some- 
thing for nothing, is wrong. The work of purifying 
needs to begin at the head of the stream. The right 
and wrovg of the thing should be shown before the 
mania for getting something without an equivalent given 
is developed. 

It is worse than folly to surround our children with 
all the litttle petty gambling devices, countenanced by 
church people even, and then expect the boy, when 
freed from knickerbockers and beginning to take a man’s 
place, to resist the seductions of betting on horse racing 
and the thousands of ways known to us all. 

New York Crry. 


GAMBLING AMONG BOYS. 


BY THE REV. HOWARD 8. BLISS, 





It is not easy to write with coolness upon this subject. 
One longs for a scorching, burning, searing pen of fire, 
which would brand upon every soul a pledge toa 
life-and-death struggle against this evil. And yet just 
because the evil is so widespread in its operations and 
so blighting in its effects, we must face the situation 
calmly and deliberately. The issue is a serious one. 
It calls for the relentless science of a Moltke, the 
grim pertinacity of a Grant, rather than the fiery dash 
of a Custer. 

The simplest form of gambling among boys is match- 
ing pennies; perhaps the most common is the game of 
“eraps.” ‘* Pitching pennies” offers a slight chance for 
skill and is therefore less popular. This game is more or 
less complicated, according as it includes ‘ tossing” as 
well as ‘ pitching” pennies. ‘‘Craps” requires appa- 
ratus—viz., a pair of dice. In its simplest form the 
game is played as follows: Jim puts down any amount, 
say a nickel; Joe ‘‘ fades” him; that is, deposits a similar 
amount. Jim then throws the dice. If a combination 
making seven or eleven turns up at the first throw, Jim 
wins the stakes; if ‘‘craps” are thrown at first—viz., a 
one and a two, or double sixes, Joe is the winner. If 
neither of these things happens, the first combined num- 
ber thrown is noted and the play proceeds till either the 
same number is thrown, in which case Jim wins; or till 
a seven is thrown when Joe’ wins. In the latter event 
Jim surrenders the dice to Bill. At the conclusion of 
the game Joe gives place to Tim, who proceeds to win or 
lose in the same manner. Much larger sums are often 
played in this way, and there are various combinations 
which bring into the game any number of players. 

** Over, Even, and Under Seven” calls for a dice box in 
addition to the pair of dice, and there is a similar game 
with three dice. These are the forms of gambling most 
frequently seen on our streets or alleyways. The games 
with cards go on in more out-of-the-way places, along 
the docks or down some by-streets. ‘‘ Banker and Bro- 
ker” and * Bluff” are the most common forms. Do not 
imagine that matching pennies is the first or earliest 
temptation in this line, or that ‘‘ Banker and Broker” is 
the last in the horrid series. Ask the little children in 
the Infant-class of your Mission Sunday-school whether 
they know anything about certain numbers found in the 
candy and chewing-gum packages bought at the candy 
store, and some of them will tell you of the nice prizes 

they have drawn in this way. Others will boast of their 
success with the grab-bag at the church fair; and the 
flush on their faces is not the glow of ingenuous charity, 
it is the first symptom of a fever more deadly than 
typhus. So, at the other end, the accursed lottery called 
“policy-playing ” and pool-gambling follow hard upon 
dice-throwing and card-gaming. There are lads of all 
ages, nationalities and occupations who gamble in one or 
more of these forms. Among the bootblacks, newsboys 
and street Arabs, from the ages of seven to eighteen, 
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with little money in their pockets and less ambition for 
saving, ‘“‘craps” and “pitching pennies” are almost a 
second nature; older boys, with more money, devote 
themselves to card-gaming as well. Into the policy 
shops—which are generally located behind a cigar store 
or a saloon—little children are trequently sent by their 
parents to buy a chance. Of course the children soon 
begin to play on their own account. Five cents played 
on a lucky number may win five dollars. A boy recently 
showed me a lucky “ gig” which had come to him in a 
‘*dyeam.” Office boys, clerks, artisans,are large custom- 
ers. Ask almost any working boy you meet in our great 
cities what he knows about policy-playing, and if he does 
not himself indulge in a chance once in a while, he will 
confess ‘‘ he used to,” or that ‘‘ he hassome friends” who 
play policy; and in general will show a surprising famil- 
iarity with the details of the lottery. 

It isnot necessary to dwell upon the evil effects of the 
gambling vice among boys. It weakens self-respect; it 
brings bad associates; it enthrones selfishness and greed; 
it dispossesses reason; it feels discontent; it undermines 
integrity. It is malaria, poison, gangrene. 

What can be done to check gambling among boys? 

1. Discountenance the grab-bag and. all forms of lot- 
tery. Inthe home, at the day school, in the Sunday- 
school, in the pulpit, in the shop, at the store, in the 
counting-room, let parents, teachers, preachers and em- 
ployers warn the boys and girls against this evil. 

2. Gamblivg is a crime. State and city ordinances for- 
bid it. In New York the Penal Code is explicit; a com- 
mon gambler is any one ‘‘ who engages as dealer, game- 
keeper or player in any gambling or banking game 
where money or property is dependent upon the result.” 
If street gambling were stopped it cannot be doubted 
that much of the danger of contamination to which 
every boy in our cities is daily subjected, would be re- 
moved. And to this extent, at least, the law can be 
easily enforced, if one or two persons in every ward 
are resolute in the matter. If any officer is near, call 
his attention to the violation of the law. If he refuse to 
interfere, take his number and report him at. head- 
quarters. If no officer is at hand, raid the gang your- 
self. As you approach with determined step the boys 
will probably run, leaving in many cases dice and pen- 
nies on the ground. If necessary seize one of the offend- 
ers and deliver him to the first officer you meet. A pri- 
vate person may always arrest another for a crime com- 
mitted in his presence; and gambling isa crime. 

Before long the boys in the neighborhood will learn 
that the law is to be enforced and will seek more shel- 
tered spots where they will continue, indeed, to gamble, 
but without the same risk of contaminating the little 
children, 

8, But while this course is open to every good citizen, 
it should be supplemented by establishing in the neigh- 
borhood a station of the Penny Provident Fund of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York City. If this 
admirable and attractive savings institution is properly 
advertized by the local managers, the result will show 
that many alad will devote little or no money to ‘“‘ craps,” 
in order that his bank account may grow apace. 

4, A more personal touch, however, is needed. Out of 
this banking system or one’s Sunday-school or street ac- 
quaintances should grow a Boys’ club, where little if any 
religion should be taught in words and phrases, but a 
great deal in deeds and influences; where high standards 
of honor and industry should be felt in the very atmos- 
phere, and where it should be shown, indirectly perhaps, 
and yet effectively, that the gambling spirit is essentially 
mean and degrading. A club of this kind should be able 
to retain a hold on lads just at the age when other in- 
fluences like the Sunday-school, are losing their grip 
upon him, and if that transition period of a boy’s life is 
safely passed, he will begin to look upon gambling with 
hatred and contempt. 


. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


FACTS, INCIDENTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





GATHERED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 





A person who is the owner, agent or superintendent of a 
place or of any device or apparatus for gambling, or who 
hires or allows to be used a room, table, establishment or 
apparatus for such a purpose, or who engages as dealer, 
gamekeeper or player in any gambling or banking game 
where money or property is dependent upon the result, or 
who sells or offers to sell what are commonly called lottery 
policies or any writing, paper or document in the nature of 
a bet, wager or insurance upon the drawing or drawn num- 
bers of any public or private luttery, or who indorses or 
uses a book or other document for the purpose of gambling, 
or who sells or offers to sell lottery policies or other such 
writings, papers or documents, is a common gambler and 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or both.—New York Penal 
Code, Section 344, Common Gambler, etc. 





The effect of the new liquor law [of Mississippi] on horse 
racing and other sports, is considered rather worse than a 
dash of cold water. One of the principal sources of revenue 
on such occasions is the sale of bar privileges, which many 
hold cannot be done under the new law. 

A gentleman who had expected to take a hand in organ- 
izing a State baseball league, said frankly, when ap- 





proached on the subject a few days ago, that he could see 


present law, and would, therefore, keep out of the pro- 
jected enterprise.— Vicksburg Herald. 


The National Anti-Gambling League of Scotland is mak- 
ing rapid strides in organization. Mr. J. Campbell White, 
of Overtoun, has been appointed honorary president of the 
Glasgow branch. The promoters of church bazaars are 
likely to be approached to put down raffles, which prevent 
the execution of the law against more objectionable forms 
of gambling.—Ezchange. . 


A considerable proportion of failures in business and 90 
per cent. of the defalcations and thefts and ruin of youth 
among people who are employed in places of trust are due 
directly to gambling. It is the one vice which seems to 
destroy immediately the moral sense and to obliterate that 
absolutely essential quality in employer and employé, in 
the custodian and his cash, in the trustee and his estate, in 
the son and his mother’s or sisters’ property, fidelity to 


_the trust, the violation of which destroys the violator and 


ruins the people who confide in him. I have seenin my 
vast employment so much misery from the head of the 
family neglecting its support and squandering his earn- 
ings in the lottery or the policy shop, and promising young 
men led astray in a small way and finally becoming fugi- 
tives or landing in the criminal dock, that I have come to 
believe that the community which licenses and tolerates 
public gambling cannot have prosperity in business, 
religion in its churches, or morality among its people.— 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEwW. 


Herr Jauger, for twenty years in the service of the Roths- 
childs at Frankfort-on-the-Main, is a fugitive and an em 
bezzler of nearly 2,000,000 marks ($510,000). For two 
generations his family have been trusted employés of the 
Rothschilds. The stolen money, it is supposed, was lost in 
stock gambling, Jauger having been unfortunate almost 
from the first in his enterprises in that direction.—The 
Press, New York, Apri! 21st, 1892. 





Captain Kennedy, late of the White Star steamship 
“Germanic,” was asked why gambling is permitted on 
ocean steamers. He replied: “All Atlantic steamers are 
furnished with a large supply of wines and liquors, which 
are not included in the price of passage. Men who gamble 
drink, and largely, too. The profits derived from the sale 
of these wines and liquors during the travel, or 1 may say 
during the gambling season are so great that it is not to 
the interest of the steamship companies to abolish gam- 
bling or to interfere in any way with the comfort and en- 
joyment of a class of passengers who so materially add to 
their income.’’—Christian Statesman, April 16th, 1892. 


William A. Losey, bookkeeper and confidential clerk of 
Molleson Brothers, paper manufacturers, who stole nearly 
$82,000 from his employers, and gambled it away in pvlicy- 
shops, was arraigned yesterday before Recorder Smyth for 
trial, and plead guilty. Asa result theGrand Jury found 
indictment against thirty-seven alleged policy dealers.— 
New York Sun, April ist, 1892. 





So far as I can judge, the assistant cashier of the 
Union National Bank, Grand Forks, N. D., is in jail 
charged with defalcation. His stealings, which amounted 
to $10,000, had been spent in gambling dens, and soon after 
his arrest three gamblers were arrested, and the bank offi- 
cials will sue them for the money Nelson lost in their es- 
tablishment.—New York Times, April 19th, 1892. 





Repeated complaints having been received at the New 
York Post Office of the loss of letters, occasioned investiga- 
tion and the conviction of Robert L. Klune, aman of thirty 
years of age, who had been in the Post Office three years. 
The total amount is not known, but heconfessed to having 
stolen a large number of letters. The use to which the 
money was put was made evident by the finding upon his 
person of racing cards for entries at Guttenburg and 
Gloucester, together with a large number of pool tickets.— 
New York Evening Post, March 14th, 1892. 


The Rev. Dr. W. K. Spencer, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Adrian, Mich., announced to his congregation 
on February 14th, that on the previous evening he had 
made the round of the principal saloons and gambling 
places of the city disguised, and at each had found mem- 
bers of his congregation.—New York Swn, February 16th, 
1892. 


There is a feverish desire on all hands to make money. 
Speculative business is an attraction to many; deals in 
stock are intensely exciting, and nothing seems more en- 
grossing than to see men acting like animals in the pursuit 
of gain. The very atmosphere is polluted by the gambling 
evil. Our attention has been called again and again to the 
gambling at Guttenburg. Itis strange in a civilized land 
to find a nest of iniquity like this —The Rev. Dr. Davip 
MITCHELL. 


During one week the Oakland (Cal.) police seized one 
thousand Louisiana lottery tickets, and they were still in 
the possession of the police when the monthly drawing 
took place. Not one of the thousand drew a prize, not even 
an approximation.—Oakland Enquirer. 


You can buy loaded dice in New York, or, for that mat- 
ter, marked cards, swindling roulette wheels and other 
devices for crooked gambling just as easily as you can buy 
a pair of gloves ora toothbrush. There are several men in 
New York and several firms who deal in articles of this 
kind and advertise their dealings in various papers in the 
city and throughout the country, and through the indus- 
trious and businesslike distribution of circulars; and it 
will probably amaze people to know that there is no law 
whatever affecting their business and no law in operation at 
present under which the District Attorney or the Police De- 
partment can step in and order its discontinuance.—Sun- 
day Mercury, New York, February 7th, 1892. 





A cablegram from Paris announced yesterday that a 





nothing but loss for the managers of such events under the 


young man, proving to be probably the youngest son of M. 
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Kurzman, a wealthy dry goods dealer of Grand Street, who 
fied from New York under indictment for obtaining money 
under false pretense, had committed suicide as a result 
of frequenting the gambling tables.—The Press, New 
York, January 28th, 1892. 


The officers sent by the Law and Order League to make 
arrests at Guttenburg last Friday, were prevented from 
entering the racing inclosure by the police, who were 
backed up in their action by seven prominent officials of 
Hudson County. It has come to this, then, that the den of 
thieves at Guttenburg is to have the open sanction of the 
police officers of Hudson County.—Christian-at-Work, Jan- 
uary 28th, 1892. 





The truth concerning Cashier T. Wilton Hill, of James- 
burg, N. J., is gradually becoming known. Jt is now be- 
lieved that he was a gambler, and that he was short at 
least $50,000 to the Jamesburg bank and those of his friends 
whom he had duped.—New York Tribune, January 20th, 
1892. 


The game of policy would seem to be especially attract- 
ive to clerks and businessmen. All the men prominent 
in the management of the game have offices within a 
quarter of a mile of the Astor House, and boast of custom- 
ers almost as lucrative as Bedell proved to Goss and Emer- 
son. There is one shop not far from the Astor House that 
is about the only one in the city at which a victim is per- 
mitted to play a $10,000 -limit.—Commereial Advertiser, 
New York, December 6th, 1891. 


A movement has been started in Montreal by the Gov- 
ernment to suppress the lottery business. The matter has 
been placed in the hands of a leading lawyer, and he is 
now devising means to effect the suppression of all lot- 
teries doing business in Canada. It is believed the lottery 
men will not fight, but close up their business.—New York 
Sun, April 15th, 1892. 








It is said that there is honor among thieves and robbers 
and pirates; but who can formulate the gamblers’ code? 
This is all there is to it, pay what you lose, get what you 
can and in avy way youcan. A gambler may remain in 
good standing in his fraternity no matter how he cheats 
or bribes (it matters not how) to. pay his gambling debts. 
There is no such thing as the expectation of honesty among 
gamblers. The very heart and essence of the whole busi- 
ness is fraud, dishonesty, cheating, stealing, robbery.— 
The Rev. J. M. PATTERSON, Tacoma, Wash. 





To give a practical illustration of the operation of this 
fraudulent scheme (the Louisiana Lottery), if one should 
buy every month for a year one-half of the lottery tickets 
offered for sale, and should that half win each month the 
whole capital prize and nine-tenths of every other prize 
distributed, he will lose in the venture $316,040. This state- 
ment makes it easy to perceive how the Lottery can afford 
to offer the State the glittering bribe of $1,250,000a year 
for, the privilege of continuing its nefarious business — 
EpGAR HowWARD FARRAR, in The Charities Review. 





One of the most respectable and trustworthy journals of 
this city tells us that there are 250 gilded gambling estab- 
lishments, 720 policy shops, 8,886 rumholes, of which no less 
than 6,000 regularly violate the excise laws and are open on 
the Sabbath.—Mail and Express, New York, February 
29th, 1892. 





Two hundred of these lottery policy shops are supported 
by Negro players. Go into any apartment house occupied 
by Negroes and ask of the first one you meet, be he child, 
adult, well dressed or in rags, fat or starved, Where can I 
play a gig I dreamed last night? and that Negro will never 
walk with you more than three hundred feet before he will 
show you the door of a policy shop.—Mail and Express, 
New York, February 17th, 1892. 





Newspapers which see nothing wrong in city councilmen 
getting together in dark corners to make up secret combi- 
nations to sell out the city to pool-room gamblers, are fully 
convinced that the Citizens’ Municipal League is a terrible 
conspiracy against the public good.—Oakland Enquirer, 
February 5th, 1892. 


The custom of “‘ puts,’ “calls” and “ straddles’’ is ille- 
gitimate trading, and it should be wiped out. Option deal- 
ing is gambling. The old price on wheat, pork and lard is 
gone because what is called option dealing is going on, and 
the men engaged in it are maddened by avarice and do not 
stop to consider whither they aredrifting. It is impossible 
now for a man to do a legitimate business in grain dealing 
and live. Option dealing is a national malady and a na- 
tional remedy will be required to destroy it.—Major W. P. 
HowARD, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, in Christian 
Statesman, February 6th, 1892. 





In a pretty little cottage at Morris Park, on the Long 
Island Railroad, Ferdinand N. Ewers has lived for several 
years with his wife and two young children. Fifteen years 
ago he began working for Austin Corbin in the Corbin 
Banking Company, 192 Broadway. Ewers is thirty-two 
years old, and had worked himself up toa responsible po- 
sition in the bank. The young man developed a taste for 
the races. He could not attend them often, on account of 
his hours of work, but he could drop into the pool rooms 
and place his bets. Foratime he was almost a daily vis- 
itor at the down-town poolrooms. Sometimes he won and 
oftener he lost. Mr. Corbin was informed of his clerk’s 
habits and told him he would have to leave the races alone 
or quit the bank. Ewers promised, and perhaps he kept 
his word for a time. But tne gambling fever was too 
strong. He could not resist.- Loss after loss followed his 
investments in the pool box, and it is said poker and other 
forms of gambling also attracted him. His bets were not 
large, but frequent. The inevitable resaltsooneame. Mr. 
Edgell, assistant treasurer of the bank, intrusted Ewers 
with a large sum of money just before noon last Saturday, 





telling him to take it to a bank where some mortgages of a 
Western client were and deposit it. He was to examine 
the papers to see that they were all right before he paid the 
money. Ewers went to the bank and returned with the 
money, saying the papers were not ready. As the banks 
close at noon on Saturday the matter had to go over until 
Monday. Ewers came down as usual on Monday and went 
to work. He remembered that Mr. Edgell had placed the 
money for the payment of the Western man’s mortgage in 
the safe near his desk. Nothing was said in reference to it 
until Ewers had gone out to luncheon, when Mr. Edgell 
examined the safe and found the money gone. Only him- 
self, Mr. Wheeler and Ewers had the combination. Ewers 
could not be found and is still missing.—New York World, 
April 28th, 1892. 

The high play at the clubs continues to be a subject of 
much talk in society. The suicide of —— is attributed to 
his recent heavy losses in gambling, and to his infatuation 
for a well-known actress who drained his purse. The po- 
lice authorities have warned the —— Club against high 
play. Itis a notorious fact that at the club clerks and 
employés of the Government, who have salaries of a few 
hundreds yearly, often play at a single sitting for sums 
larger than their whole salary. Other West End clubs, as 
White’s, Brooks’s and Boodle’s are considering the advisa- 
bility of prohibiting ecarte as well as baccarat.—London 
Correspondence, New York Tribune. 





M. Wilson, the son-in-law of President Grévy, lost a for- 
fune at.ecarte before resigning his membership in the club. 
A Russian noble lost £80,000 sterling in a single night. 
The —— Club had the reputation of being the most exclu- 


has been extensively practiced during many years.—Paris 
Correspondence. 


“Tt has been estimated,’ said an ex-gambler, ‘ that 
about forty thousand persons in this city are dependent 
upon gambling for a living. When you consider how ex- 
travagantly gamblers live you can form some idea of the 
extent to which gambling is carried in this city and the 
sum which must be annually wasted to support these men. 
What are the favorite games? Well, faro, and, for short 
card gambling, poker and vingt-et-un. Baccarat seems to 
be coming somewhat into fashion of late, too, especially 
among the so-called clubs to which I have referred. Heavy 
sums have been lost at this game recently. I think that 
the playing of baccarat is merely a passing craze, and I do 
net believe it will ever become popular here.’”’—New York 
Herald. se 


A DAY WITH AN AGENCY PHYSICIAN. 








BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 





WHEN the Doctor sits down to the breakfast. table his 
buggy is standing at the gate. He swallows his coffee 
somewhat hastily, for he must cover forty miles to-day. 
The sack of oats for the horses, the Doctor’s large trav- 
eling case, his field case of instruments, his gun and 
cartridge-belt (for who knows when a covey of prairie- 
chickens may start up from the roadside?), a small 
satchel and an abundance of wraps and blankets (which 
will serve for a bed, if necessary), are all stowed away 
in the capacious box. It is a mild, spring-like morn- 
ing; but we must provide against possible cold and 
storm—probable, rather, at this time of year. Prepara- 
tions for this trip are interrupted by a variety of calls, 
but at last we are off, after having notified the Agent 
that we shall not return until Thursday night. This is 
Tuesday. 

‘““Where are we going?” you inquire, as we leave the 
Agency village, with its rows of barrack-like buildings, 
its chapels and schoolhouses and its fringe of log cabins, 
and bow] cheerfully over the smooth prairie roads. 

‘“*The farmer at Medicine Root,” replies the Dector, 
‘‘ sent for me to see a sick woman there. I judge from 
his note that she is in the last stages of consumption, 
and that I can really do very little for her. We will call 
on Slow Dog at Wounded Knee, and perhaps get some 
lunch there; then I have a patient at Porcupine Tail 
whom I promised to visit again this week. Probably 
that is as far as we shall get to-night. We can sleep at 
the schoolhouse, and go on to Medicine Root to-morrow, 
returning on Thursday.” Such is the plan, which un- 
foreseen requests may greatly modify. 

“Of course,” the Doctor continues, ‘‘ this is not like 
an ‘emergency’ call. . This will be a comparatively easy 
‘trip. I rode forty-five miles, last January, in the severest 
storm of the season. It was a regular blizzard, and the 
cold was intense. A young man came from White 
River to ask me to goto his mother. He reached the 
Agency at about five in the afternoon, and we set out on 
horseback as soon as we could get our supper. It was 
impossible to see the road in the blinding snow and 
darkness—we were compelled to trust entirely to our 
horses, and Zintkala did nobly. The young fellow’s 
horse stumbled and rolled over with him once, but for- 
tunately he was uninjured. We stopped at Slow Dog’s 
store, here on the Wounded Knee, to thaw ourselves 
out, and then pushed on, reaching the end of our journey 
soon after midnight. I could scarcely walk, but rolled 
into the cabin when I got there! The horses were per- 
fectly white with frost, and big icicles closed their 
lips.” 

‘Slow Dog is a member of the Church, and a ‘“‘progress- 
ive” Indian—a fine-looking, inteliigent man, in the 
prime of life. He comes out of his log-cabin ‘‘ store” to 





welcome us, and ushers us into the log dwelling-house at 


sive in Paris so far as regards membership, but cheating. 


the back, where his son is sick, assiduously tended by 
the poor, weary mother, with a baby in her arms and 
several little ones clinging about her. This is one of the 
better class of Indian homes; it has several rooms, a 
table, chairs, bed, bureau, some cards and chromos on 
the muslin-lined walls, and twoor three Dakota and 
English books on a shelf, Yet thesick-room is close and 
unwholesome in its atmosphere, the bed far from clean, 
and the one dingy window looks out upon an untidy 
back yard. Itis a dreary place in which to lie helpless 
and await the end, as this poor boy must do, since la 
grippe has proved too much for his weak body, infect- 
ed with the common scrofulous taint. He returned from 
an Eastern school last summer, and is the pride of his 
father and mother; but nothing can save him now. 

Mrs, Slow Dog places for us her best china dishes upon 
the table, and prepares fried tough beef, fried potatoes, 
biscuit and strong coffee, with the addition of some but- 
ter and canned fruit which Slow Dog brings from his 
store. When we have eatex and are ready to go on, 
Black Bull, a policeman, rides up in haste, and asks the 
Doctor to write for him an ‘‘ excuse” from police duties, 
because of his wife’s illness. Perhaps he reads a little 
hesitation in the Doctor’s face; for he adds, somewhat as 
tho it were an afterthought, ‘‘I wish you would go to my 
house and give her some medicine.” 

He lives a mile or two further down the creek, and we 
drive there at once. Evidently the Doctor is not ex- 
pected! An old ‘‘ medicine man” is preparing a ‘‘ sweat- 
horse,” or Turkish bath, in the middle of the one large 
room. Over the framework of willow will be thrown 
a covering of blankets, a pile of heated stones will be 
placed within the hut, and water dashed over them to 
produce a dense vapor. The medicine man will then 
enter and remain within for some time, singing peculiar 
songs and undergoing a process of purification before be- 
ginning the treatment of his patient! Sometimes the 
patient himself is subjected to this process, which may, 
in some cases, be effective. 

The Doctor, whose tact is equal to almost any situa- 
tion, greets his rival pleasantly. ‘‘ Black Bull,” he says, 
‘‘asked.me to dosomething for his wife, but perhaps 1 
had better join you in the bath before beginning my 
treatment.” Atthis everybody laughs. ‘‘ You do not 
understand our method of doing things,” replies the 
medicine man. The Doctor, however, recalls some of 
his early teachings, and the days of his uncle, who was 
a noted conjurer, and thus proves to the surprise of an 
interested audience that he is actually well posted on 
the native artof medicine. ‘‘ Some of your roots and 
herbs,” he continues, “‘ are really all that you claim and 
will cure certain diseases. They are much less powerful 
than our medicines, because we obtain from the planta 
concentrated tincture, while you simply steep it in 
water and drink it as a sort of tea. You know very 
well, however, that most of your drugs are all nonsense 
and meantonly to deceive the people.” He says this so 
good-naturedly that the old man does not seem to take 
offense. 

Fortunately the woman is not, in this case, seriously 
ill, and leaving a simple remedy for the headache of 
which she complains, we.pursue our journey toward 
the picturesque Porcupine Tail Butte, whose ragged 
crest of pines rises abruptly from the rolling prairies. 

‘* Old Thunder Bear,” says the Doctor, ‘“‘ went to visit 
the Cheyennes in Indiau Territory, lastsummer, and came 
home with the seeds of malarialfever in his system. It 
may prove aserious matter at his age, especially as he 
isso far from the Agency thatI cannot see him often. 
I’ sent out medicine last week. Iam afraid that he 
calls in one of these conjurers in my absence, and their 
whistles and drums and distracting noises sometimes 
doa great deal of harm.” 

We find the old man stretched upon a blanket on the 
cold ground, in a cotton teepee, altho he has a log cabin 
near by. A thin smoke curls upward from the little fire 
in the middle. His spare form is clad only ina calico 
shirt. The thin, finely-featured Indian countenance 
lights up with touching satisfaction as he beholds the 
Doctor, in whose skill he seems to have placed his last 
hope; for he is constantly failing. 

Folding his hands together reverently, he offers a 
pagan Indian’s prayer: ‘‘ Father, thou hast made all 
things. Thou gavest life to everything on the earth. 
Whatever lives and moves is thine, Have pity on me, 
for I cannot die. Look upon me with mercy, that I may 
live!” 

His petition ended, he turns to the Doctor and receives 
with minute attention all his directions, placing the little 
bottles carefully beside his pillow. He says that he can- 
not eat the coarse food provided for him, and appears 
grateful for the bird which the Doctor bas just shot, and 
for a little package of tea and sugar frém the Doctor’s 
wife. If he could come to the Agency and remain under 
proper care, there would be some hope for him; but he 
cannot, and the sequel is asad one. The Doctor’s reme- 
dies are exhausted, the conjurer’s arts are once more 
tried, and the end soon comes. 

The day is now far advanced, and we make our way 
to the schoolhouse where a good supper is soon to satisfy 
our sharpened appetites. The accommodations of a 
‘camp school,” with its two or three small living’rooms, 
are not equal to the hospitality of its presiding genius, 





and we therefore decline to turn out our hostess, and 
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sleep upon couches arranged with our own blankets 
upon the schoolroom floor, 

‘This was to have been the history of one day only, and 

we will not, therefore, describe the similar scenes of the 
' morrow, nor even dwell apon the fact that, upon his 
return to the Ageney, the Doctor discovers that a serious 
accident in one of the shops, during his absence, has 
disabled a young Indian employé, and necessitated the 
sending twenty-five miles for a physician from the near- 
est town. 

Several facts are evident: The Agency physician, at 
all events upon the larger Agencies, needs one or more 
assistants. It isan impossibility for one man, however 
untiring, to cover this immense field. He needs a larger 
and better and more modern equipment. He needs a 
well-supplied hospital, furnished with trained nurses. 
An out-door nursing corps and diet kitcMen would save 
many lives, which are now lost for lack of cleanliness, 
warmth and proper food. The “ field matron,” whoever 
she is, to be found efficiently at work. partly supplies 
this last demand. 

It is also to be observed that these people, careless and 
unhygienic in their living, superstitious in their notions 
of disease, are yet ready to listen to and quick to accept 
a better way. The Doctor preaches daily against the 
prevalent excess in the use of tobacco and strong coffee, 
to both of which even little children are addicted. He 
emphasizes the importance of ventilation in the houses, 
of equal warmth in clothing, and of wholesome food. 
Lessons in cooking are urgently needed, as a step toward 
better health. 

‘The ‘‘ conjurer,” or Indian priest and doctor, is a hin- 
drance to the advance of the people in more ways than 
one. He is usually shrewd and ingenious, and his influ- 
ence is altogether upon the wrong side, and in favor of 
keeping up the customs and ideas of the past. The edu- 
cated physician, properly sustained and practicing with’ 
success and acceptance, can do more than any one else . 
to combat this insidious foe to Indian civilization. As 
his influence grows and the confidence in his skill in- 
creases, the ‘‘ medicine man” must necessarily lose his 
hold, which is strong only in ignorant minds. Let us, 
therefore, in the name of humanity and progress, build 
the hospital beside the schoolhouse, and increase the 
numbers ani strength of those teachers of sanitary laws 
and messengers of mercy—the physician and the nurse— 
among the Indian people. 

PINE RIDGE AGENCY, DAKOTA. 





THE HIGHER CRITIC VS. THE PREACHER. 


BY WILLIAM W. McLANE, D.D. 








A RECENT article, written by a theological professor 
and published in a review circulated mainly among min- 
isters, defines the spirit and aim and method of the 
Higher Criticism. This article from the pen of one who 
believes in the Higher Criticism says: 

“It aims to learn the structure and authorship of the 

_ different books, to study the literary form of the Bible, as 
distinguished from other biblical matters.” 
As this is the aim of Higher Criticism everything else is 
excluded, according to a scientific method. 

The author of the article proceeds to say: 

“Tt (the Higher Criticism) is not occupied with deter- 
mining the exact meaning of Scripture; it does not seek to 
learn the religious teachings of the Bible in their historic- 
al settings; it does not construct a complete system of 
doctrine; it is concerned with anything which throws light 
on the problem how, when and by whom the books of the 
Bible were composed; in considering this question, how- 
ever, it confines its attention to the human agency in the 
matter; the ultimate facts it does not undertake to an- 
alyze; it does not ask whether there has been a revelation 
trom God, or whether there is 4 God at all. Like every 
separate science the Higher Criticism is a segment, not the 
entire circle of knowledge.” 

Now I do not propose to attack the Higher Critic, nor 
to condemn his criticism, nor to find fault with his state- 
meat of it. My purpose is simply to call attention to the 
probable effect of the cultivation of the spirit and aim 
and method of the Higher Criticism on the part of one 
who proposes to be a preacher of the Gospel. 

Higher Criticism, no doubt, has its place and its uses. 
But that which may seem to be of prime importance to 
the professor in the solitude of his study and the sphere 
of the classroom, where the results of labor are estimated 
by intellectual attainments, may not seem so important 
or necessary to the preacher in the publicity of the pulpit 
and the sphere of the Church, where the results of labor 
are estimated by moral attainments. Now it is possible 
for a theological student to acquire and for a minister to 
possess such an attitude of mind, and habit of thought, 
and method of study in relation to the Bible as to unfit 
him for-the immediate place which he is to fill, and to 
impair the power of his pulpit ministrations. That atti- 
tude of mind which approaches the Bible without refer- 
ence to the question whether there is any God at all, 
whether there is any revelation, whether there is any 
doctrine, whether there is any religious teaching, but 
which concerns itself simply with the human agency in 
the production of the Bible and with the literary form of 
it, will be, to say the least, a dangerous attitude of mind 
for the-preacher to possess. 


course of three years, would acquire the mental habit of 

approaching mathematical studies, mainly, with the 

questions when and by whom were the propositions of 

geometry first propounded and demonstrated, and where 

in that way were logarithms first wrought out, would 

not find himself, upon graduation, well equipped for his 

work. 

The student of civil engineering must in the main 

leave historical research to those who have the leisure 

for it, and his teachers must train him in the practical 

relations and applications of mathematics, that when he 

goes out he may he able to survey farms, locate roads, 

build bridges, tunnel mountains, open mines and do 

the actual and serviceable work of his profession. 

The young man who is studying to become an actor, 

whoshould be deeply interested in the authorship of plays, 

who should acquire the mental habit of studying them 
with reference to their composition and literary form 
rather than with reference to their inner meaning and 
spirit, would be utterly unable to feel their emotion and 
to show the passions .of love and hate, of unspeakable 
sorrow and of murderous anger which we have seen in a 
Salvini or a Barrett. 

The theological student who, in his brief course of 
three years, acquires the mental habit of historical criti- 
cism and of analysis of literary forms, rather than the 
habit of spiritual insight and the power of expressing 
spiritual truth, will find, after graduation, that he is pre- 
senting to the people matters in which they have as little 
interest asin the question whether Bacon or Shakespeare 
wrote the immortal plays, and that his habit of thought 
and method of expression fail to awaken the minds or to 
move the hearts of the people. : 

My criticism in brief is this: the mental habit of the 
critic and the mental habit of the preacher must, in the 
nature of things, differ widely from each other. The 
critic must be a man of cool, analytical, careful, calcu- 
lating, judicial mind, coming slowly to his conclusions; 
and his appeal must be to the intellect of men. 

The preacher must be a man with the instincts of love, 
the perceptions of faith, the convictions of experience, 
who can utter great truths out of personal knowledge. - 

The preacher must be a man of profound convictions, 
of positive opinions, and of powerful and persuasive 
utterance. And his appeal must be not simply to the 
intellect but also to the conscience and heart and will of 
men. Any theological seminary which is set to prepare 
men to preach and which trains them into that habit of 
mind that would prepare them to be critics is making 
profound if not a fatal mistake. 

The events in the history of the Old Testament people 
have been travsacted and recorded. The birth, ministry, 
death and resurrection of Jesus have been accomplished. 
The truth concerning God and man, love and life, duty 
and destiny contained in the Bible has proven its power 
to convince men of sin and to convert them to righteous- 
ness, to direct them in life and to comfort them in death. 

The effect of its use for eighteen centuries is sufficient 
to show what the Bible is for and how it should be used. 
Therefore it may be said that not only the special matter 
but also the method of the Higher Critic must be left, 
mainly, to men who have the talent and the time for 
that particular labor. 

The preacher must, in the main, devote himself to a 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible and to the appli- 
cation of its teachings to the moral, social and political 
conditions of his times. The successful preachers of the 
present use the Bible in this way. Those who reach the 
lowest element of society like General Booth; revivalists 
like Moody; evangelists like Pentecost; pastors who 
build up and maintain large churches, like Spurgeon and 
Parker, Cuyler and Hall; preachers whom the people 
gladly hear, like Alexander Maclaren and Bishop Brooks 
—all preach the positive truths of the Bible in their ap- 
plication to the conscience and the life of men. To this 
end the theological seminary must train men, if it would 
send them out as preachers fit and furnished for every 
good word and work. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE CERTAIN CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


BY MRS, H. M, PLUNKETT. 








Tuis disease, which spares no race, and whose ravages 
are confined to no one country or season of the year, an- 
nually sweeps one-seventh of those who die into prema- 
ture graves. 

It is no wonder that it has engaged the attention of 
the most eminent investigators. Laenneck, Virchow and 
Villemin all studied it; the last producing the disease in 
previously healthy animals by inoculating them with 
tuberculous matter. Conheim gave it as his opinion, 
after a multitude of experiments, ‘‘ that it was a specific 
infective disease,” and before his untimely death was 
made happy by seeing the correctness of his conclusions 
confirmed. 

On the 24th of March, 1882, Robert Koch made the an- 
nouncement before the Physiological Society of Berlin, 
‘‘ that he had found the cause of tuberculosis, which was 
due toa peculiar bacillus of aspecial shape.” A bacillus 
is only a subvariety of the bacteria. This is one of the 
myriad invisible enemies of mankind, known as patho- 





The student of civil engineering who, in the brief 


tied into the thousands, and the thoroughness of the 
work and the inventive ingenuity by which he had 
found means to capture and study one of the most 
elusive of our microscopical foes, elicited universal ad- 
miration, but can be fully appreciated only by scientific 
men, and the completeness of his chain of evidence, 
convinced all listeners; his closing sentence was: 

‘* We can with good reason say, that the tubercle bacillus 
is not simply one cause of tuberculosis—but its sole cause, 
and that without the tubercle bacilli you would have no 
tuberculosis.” 

Multitudes of posi-mortem examinations of persons 
who had died of the disease known as consumption, from 
its character of wasting the tissues, as phthisis, from the 
difficulty of breathing that generally accompanies it, 
and of tuberculosis from the tubercles or nodules that 
are found in the lungs, glands, or other structures of the 
body, showed that at the heart of every tuberculous 
mass was found this persistent bacillus; and it was not 
found in persons who had died of other diseases. 

Some animals are scarcely susceptible to tuberculosis— 
the cat, dog, sheep and horse; but the bovine race—rab- 
bits, Guinea pigs, field mice, domestic fowls, pigeons, and 
most of the pet birds—contract the disease readily 
Koch produced the disease in 217 animals; he caused 
tuberculous matter to be absorbed subcutaneously, and 
inoculated it into the anterior chamber of the eye; he in- 
jected it into the large cavities of the body and into a 
vein, and finally exposed the animal to the inhalation of 
infected air, and, in each and all of these ways produced 
the disease, so that the creatures passed through all the 
typical stages of consumption with all its clinical and 
anatomical features. Others have demonstrated that 
the bacilli are so tough as to resist the action of the 
juices of the stomach, and, passing on to the alimentary 
canal, make their raids thence, and, attacking the mesen- 
teric glands, so choke and obstruct them as to cut off the 
nutritive supplies of the body, and, spreading to the liver 
and spleen, soon cause its rapid decline. So that it is no 
longer doubted that tuberculous bacilli can enter the 
body in all possible ways. 

In studying the effects of the infection by different 
channels, we arrive at an explanation of the very differ- 
eat features in the course and appearances of the disease 
in different cases. The disease develops, in the first 
place, in the immediate neighborhood of the spot where 
the bacilli lodged—the affection was merely local; later 
(with Guinea pigs after several weeks) a more general 
infection takes place from spot to spot. . This is a 
parallel to the ‘‘ old-fashioned twenty-year consump- 
tion” where a slight hacking cough announces the 
presence of foreign bodies in the lungs, but still so cir- 
cumscribed as not to interfere much with the ordinary 
avocations; later on, a rapid spread of the ever multiply- 
ing bacilli complete the destruction of the victim with a 
momentum derived from overwhelming numbers. 

If the infection has entered by the blood-current there 
is a rapid production of the little gray globules called 
miliary tubercles, or ‘‘ pearls,” and the patient is over- 
whelmed by a sudden inundation of micro-organisms 
in all parts of the body. In different animals the bacilli 
provoke different formations—in monkeys, a thin puru- 
lent secretion; in cattle, cheesy deposits (murrain); in 
hens, compact tumor-masses with embedded lime con- 
cretions—but microscopical examination reveals the 
same little wicked, tough, fatal bacillus at the heart and 
center of each, woless the necrosis has gone so far that 
the bacilli have disappeared; for they perish in the course 
of the very decay which they have caused, leaving their 
traces only in the consequences of their destructive 
action. 

How does the bacillus of tuberculosis look? When 
magnified one thousand times it has the size and shape of 
asmall caraway seed, tho some of them are straight, 
and when magnified seven hundred times it looks like an 
eighth of an inch, cut off from the pointed end of a No. 
10 sewing needle. Imagine that divided into seven 
hundred parts, and you have the true dimensions of the 
tiny foe thatcan invade uson every side and perchance 
can float to us on every breeze. 

How do the bacilli find their way into the body? Ex- 
perience proves that they come in all ways, through the 
surface of the skin by contusions or wounds. The corpse- 
tubercles of pathologists are small settlements of bacilli 
well established; and infection has been known to occur 
through cuts made in handling glass vessels soiled with 
sputum from consumptives. Rabbits have been infected by 
feeding on tuberculous sputum; and there is an auto-infec- 
tion of consumptives who swallow their expectorations, 
and thus infect the alimentary canal, from which the ba- 
cilli soon reach the liver, spleen, etc. It, of course, can 
come from drinking the unboiled milk from cows affected 
with murrain. But all other methods are small compared 
to infection by respiration. The tubercle bacillus is a 
strongly parasitical bacterium, to which the conditions 
needed for development are found nowhere outside the 
bodies of man and the warm-blooded animais; and, 
therefore, it must pass from individual to individual. 
We know of but one way in which these bacteria can 
enter the reapiratory organs, and experiment has clearly 
proved that what can d@ priori be predicted of them is 

what does actually take place. The medium in which 


they are imbedded must dry up, disintegrate and become 





genetic bacteria. The experiments of Koch had been car- 
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full of bacilli, and we have only to reflect how carelessly 
this infected matter is treated to see how these ‘‘ seeds of 
disease”—the old popular phrase just fitting the modern 
scientific fact—are scattered broadcast in the land, and 
we need look no further. The center of infection is a 
consumptive person; and Cornet has lately made some 
thorough investigations that demonstrate what are some 
of the sources of infection, which are so obvious when 
shown, that we see how member after member of a 
“‘eonsumptive family” succumb to a disease that it is 
not too bold an expectation may yet be classed *‘ pre- 
ventabie.” 

Cornet examined the dry, powdery dust usually set- 
tiling on the floor and in the recesses of our houses. A 
little of it was injected into the peritoneal cavity of 
Guinea pigs: and if it came from places where consump- 
tives had been living, the animals succumbed -in a few 
weeks to genuine tuberculosis, which was mostly con- 
fined to the large organs of the abdominal cavity. Local 
changes had occurred near where the injection had been 
made, the glands near this were swollen and “ cheesy,” 
and the poison, ever creeping onward, had conquered 
the territory step by step. Where the inoculated dust 
came from places where there had been no consumptives, 
the animals did not die of tuberculosis. Having demon- 
strated the cause, Cornet turned his attention to learning 
how it. comes into our houses, and the most prolific 
source is not ejected sputum on floors, but is the 
reception and preservation—for a brief time it may be, 
but too long—of the expectoration of consumptives in 
pocket handkerchiefs, where it has the best possible 
chance of desiccating the medium in which they are en- 
veloped, and releasing the bacteria to go on their destruc- 
tive way. Especially full of them did he find the bed- 
clothes on which the pocket handkerchief lies during the 
night, ready to be grasped during a paroxysm of cough- 
ing. Weshall yet come to appreciate the customs of 
the Japanese who have paper handkerchiefs, use them 
once, and then destroy them. Will not some American 
genius inaugurate the manufacture of a soft, tough pa- 
per nandkerchief that the poor consumptive can use 
once and then put it where a morning’s cremation can 
destroy its mischief effectually? 

Cornet found hospital wards where consumptives were 
mingled with patients who had other diseases of the 
lungs swarming with the bacilli of consumption, and 
the dust of a room that a phthisical actress had used but 
a few weeks was full of them, 

An observant person need not walk far on city pave- 
ments to learn that a great work is waiting to be done, 
to teach people the danger arising from indiscriminate 
expectoration out-of-doors. 

Dr. Marfan, Chief of the Medical Clinic of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris, gives the details of a localized 
epidemic which carries its own lesson on infection by 
tubercular dust. It is a painful story; but the enemy can 
never be conquered unless we make a careful estimate 
of his strength and his haunts; and there is no reckoning 
the misery that may be stayed, if once we can learn to 
eliminate the source of this great perpetual scourge, 
which sweeps off more than all the sudden and violent 
outbreaks of epidemic disease put together, but which 
are not fully realized as they pass away here one and 
- there another. Dr. Marfan says: 

“In an important business house in the center of Paris 
twenty-two persons were employed about eight hours a 
day. One of them, aged forty, employed at this place for 
twenty-four years, had been phthisical for three - years, 
when he died on the 6th of January, 1878. He coughed 
and spat upon the floor for three years, and did not 
leave his work till three month before his death. From that 
time out of twenty-two persons employed fifteen have died. 
One only died of cancer, the remaining fourteen of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. One year before the death of the first per- 
son, who appears to have been the starting point of the epi- 
demic, two employés, who had been connected with the same 
business for more than ten years, began to cough and spit 
upon the floor. They died in 1885. Beginning with the 
end of 1884, the deaths followed each other at closer inter- 
vais. The condition of the apartment is thus described: 
It was small, the cubic air space was less than 350 feet toa 
person. It was badly ventilated, badly lighted, and the 
gas was burned a part of each day, especially in. winter. 
The floor was of wood, uneven, cracked and very dirty. 
The first victim of phthisis, and those who followed, spat 
directly on the ground, and the sputa becoming dry.were 
converted in this already unhealthy apartment into a 
poisonous dust. The room was swept each morning, and 
sometimes the employés arrived before the sweeping was 
finished, and while the dust was still floating in the air. 
It was difficult to sweep the room thoroughly, since the 
tables were fixed to the floor. 1t appears probable that the 
swallowing and inhaling of this tuberculous dust was an 
essential factor in the propagation of the disease.” 

The proprietor, after these deaths occurred, removed, 
and burned the floor, laid a new one which was waxed, 
and treated, from time to time, with spirits of turpentine, 
all painted surfaces were repainted, and Dr. Marfan 
recommended that the floor be swept in the evening 
after the departure of the employés, and that the win- 
dows be left open all night. 

Dr. Vallin recommends the removal of the dust by 
sponges or cloths, moistened with an antiseptic solution. 

Undoubtedly there are other ways of infection. Dr. 
Abbott, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
says that in 1866 he saw a flock of twenty fowls who 





were allowed to devour the sputa of a consumptive, and. 
all of them had cough, wasted, sickened, and finally died 
with marked symptoms of phthisis. To sum up: 

“The view is gaining ground that tuberculosis is an in- 
fectious disease, that man belongs to an easily susceptible 
species, that the bacilli are the sole cause, and that the 
dried expectoration especially causes a spread of the affec- 
tion.’”’—C, FRAENKEL. 

Is there no remedy? Much can be done to limit the 
spread of the disease, but it would require an article to 
unfold the measures; but when we recall that in 1806 
when the population of London was about one million, 
2,000 people died of smallpox and that in 1890, when its 
population was four millions, there was only one death 
from the disease, and that this is the result of intelligent 
vigilance, we may not despair of checking the most uni- 
versal infection that visits human kind. 

New York Crry. : 

SECRET SOCIETIES AND. ROMAN CATHOLIC 
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A GREAT deal of confusion of thought and of conse- 
quent contradictory action has obtained in reference to 
secret societies, Several years ago Cardinal Moran, 
when Bishop of the diocese of Ossory, in Ireland, con- 
demned the Order of Foresters. After some public dis- 
cussion of his action he realized his mistake and with- 
drew the condemnation. Two years ago the Archbishop 
of Dublin made a similar mistake in reference to another 
society. Before the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
held in 1884, there was a great lack of uniformity in the 
Catholic Church of this country regarding the standing 
and treatment of secret societies in the United States. 
A society might be condemned in one diocese and yet be 
under no such ban in an adjoining diocese. The Knights 
of Pythias, for example, might be refused the sacraments 
in Wisconsin but not in Minnesota. Every priest who 
wanted to attract attention gained it by denouncing the 
public schools or by damning some secret society. One 
would imagine that their object was to drive people out 
of the Church rather than to gather them in. It is now 
quite certain that if their narrow policy had prevailed 
the Catholic Church in this country would be far indeed 
from numbering 11,000,000 members. Cardinal Cullen 
pestered the Propaganda until it condemned the 
Fenians, and that in the most specific manner. The 
bishops of this country knew how ruinous the action was, 
and they did not enforce the condemnation. Had they 
done otherwise the Catholic Church would have lost mil- 
lions and no other Church would have gained them. 

Nor was thereany disobedience on the part of our bish- 
ops; for it is well known to canonists that decrees are 
sometimes issued with the understanding that the en- 
forcement of them is to be left to the prudence of the 
bishops of the country. A more courteous and effective 
mode of procedure would be to consult the bishops first. 
And in the case just mentioned the American bishops 
had more right to be consulted and were better authori- 
ties on the question than the Dublin Cardinal, for there 
were more of their people concerned. The American 
prelates met and mingled with the followers of Stephens 
and O’Mahoney; they knew the intentions and the op- 
portunities of the men. Poor Cardinal Cullen, tho he 
lived in Ireland, hardly ever spoke to a Fenian in his 
life, and whatever he knew of them was learned from 
a set that is unique in the world’s history—the Castle 
Catholics of Dublin. Cardinal Taschereau is another 
case in point. His Eminence is a courtly prelate, who 
belongs more to the days of Louis XV than to the last 
decade of a progressive century. He moved heaven and 
earth to make Rome condemn the Knights of Labor some 
six years ago; his efforts would have been crowned with 
complete success had it not been for the counteracting 
influence of two American bishops, who happened to be 
in Rome. The intelligent and uncompromising opposi- 
tion of these two prelates saved the Catholic Church 
from a blow which would have been as disastrous in its 
consequences. to that Church as was the sixteenth cen- 
tury revolt led by Dr. Luther. The Bishop of Nesqually, 
in Washington, actually had the Grangers condemned, 
but nobody paid any attention to the condemnation; and 
Bishop Fink, of Leavenworth, Kan., is said to have 
worked hard for the condemnation of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. The action of these Churchmen would be intelli- 
gible and even praiseworthy if some principle were at 
stake. But there is none; and the theology which regu- 
lates secret societies is less understood than any I know 
of, with the possible exception of that part known to 
theologians as communicatio in divinis. 

An evolution has taken place in this, as in other 
questions of theology. All the theological writers who 
teach that the State has a right to give instruction to its 
subjects are moderns, for the reason that State education 
is acomparatively recent thing. There has also been a 
theclogical growth in reference to secret societies. In 
order to find out whether a society was condemned by 
the Church or not, the theologians of a by-gone genera- 
tion asked themselves the question: ‘‘ Is it a secret socie- 
ty?” This query was the standard by which it was 


judged. In cases of an affirmative answer then the 
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society was said to be condemned, Theologians of to- 
day would not think of applying any such absurd stan- 
dard. Mere secrecy is not any evidence whatever that 
a society isunlawful. If it were, then most of our busi- 
ness men would be very lawless indeed. Bankers, 
merchants, lawyers,. doctors, journalists and even 
clergymen have their respective clubs or societies. They 
sometimes preserve the most profound secrecy as to the 
acts and aims of these societies. Yetno reasonable man 
ever dreams that such organizations are not perfectly 
legitimate. 

Nor does the fact that the members of a society are 
bound by oath necessarily bring such a body under the 
censure of excommunication. For a long time a fierce 
controversy on this point raged in the United States. 
Many clergymen contended that if a society were 
oath-bound it certainly came under the censure fulmi- 
nated against certain organizations by the Catholic 
Church. These clergymen were, I will not say more 
Catholic than the Pope, but more restricted in their 
teaching than the legislators on the subject under con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact an oath is not a criterion 
by which to decide. For a society which is not oath- 
bound may be censured while a society whose members 
are under oath may be free from any such censure. It 
may be perfectly lawful in the eye of God as well as of 
man; for Catholic theology teaches that it is no harm to 
take an oath under certain given conditions. When a 
society is not condemned by name the best way of judg- 
ing whether it comes under the general censure or. not 
is the end or object it has in view. Since the Rev. Au- 
gustine Lehmbruhl wrote his famous treatise of Moral 
Theology some eight or nine years ago there has been less 
stress laid upon secrecy and upon oath obligations by 
men who are always looking out for excuses to con- 
demn. 

For the sake of clearness it is well to keep in mind the 
different kinds of societies. First, a society may be law- 
ful, even laudable, in every sense, and yet not have the 
approbation of the Church. In other words, the 
Church may take no official cognizance of it. Such, for 
example, is the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. A society may be unlawful and yet not pro- 
hibited under penalty of ecclesiastical censure. 

Ecclesiastical censures, as technically understood, 
were intended to be used only in very serious cases. For 
some men of weak will it would be sinful to enter a sa- 
loon, because they know they would drink to excess. 
The law of Nature forbids these men to enter such 
places, for the natural law says that they must not ex- 
pose themselves to what theologians call the proximate 
and voluntary occasion of sin. In like manner it may 
be unlawful for a few weak-willed individuals to join 
certain organizations, which in themselves are perfectly 
legitimate. But such men must be dealt with individu- 
ally, and are not subjects for general legislation. Third- 
ly, there is the excommunicated society. - 

I now come to the direct question—namely, What so- 
cieties are under the ban of excommunication? In other 
words, What societies are so prohibited that a Catholic 
would cease to be a member of his Church if he were to 
join any of them? It is certain that a Catholic who joins 
the Freemasons is thereby excommunicated. In other 
words, a man cannot be a member of the Catholic Church 
and of the society of Freemasons at the same time. Such 
is the law of the Church. It may seem harsh to some; 
but there is no room for doubt as to the actuality of the 
legislation. The reason underlying that legislation is an- 
other question. No doubt the rascality of some of the 
European lodges tended to injure the entire body. Peo- 
ple have to suffer for the sins of their brethren. In Eng- 
land the Freemasons do not plot against Church or State. 
The same cannot be said of those in Continental Europe. 
In some countries of Continental Europe the greatest 
enemies of Christianity and of existing Governments 
have been Freemasons. In this country the man who 
would accuse Freemasons of opposition to the Govern- 
ment would be heartily laughed at. Indirectly, how- 
ever, the brotherhood may be injurious to the State, and 
in this way: A Freemason commits a crime. The judge 
before whom he is tried and the jurymen who pronounce 
upon his case, may be members of the fraternity. They 
are sometimes accused of allowing a guilty brother to es- 
cape the clutches of the law. If this be so, it is a very 
serious offense; for it is putting allegiance to an organi- 
zation above that fidelity which is due to the State. 
Some of their ceremonies seem to parody a most sacred 
function of the Catholic Church; and this, too, makes 
their organization very objectionable. But the chief ob- 
jection which representative ecclesiastics have against 
the Freemasons in the United States is, that they substi- 
tute natural religion for the supernatural. It is sheer 
folly to speak of the Freemasons of this country as tho 
they were disreputable citizens. Every one who opens 
his eyes knows that many benevolent men and law-abid- 
ing citizens belong to that body. Last year when Arch- 
bishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, made some reckless 
charges against them, he was asked for his proofs, and 
he had none to give. The fact that they are benevolent 
and self-sacrificing has nothing to do with the actuality 
of their condemnation. Whether the condemnation will 
ever be removed or not, is another question. For the 
present we have to take the law as it stands, and the 
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try is the one already stated—namely, that they put nat- | was to keep Catholics and Protestants as far apart as 
ural religion for tbe supernatural. possible. This is clearly impracticable now, and no 


There are other societies mentioned by name as com- 
' ing under the censure of excommunication. Such are 
the Carbonari andthe Fenians. The former are men- 
tioned in what is known to Canonists as the Constitutio 
Apostolice Sedis; and in the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, the latter are named in a decree of the Holy 
Office, dated January the 12th, 1870. As the Carbonari 
do not exist in this country and as the Fenians do not ex- 
ist anywhere, I may pass on. 

Another society about which a great deal of weary 
discussion has taken place is that of the Odd Fellows. 
The Right. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of 
Philadelphia and afterward Bishop of Baltimore, laid 
their case before Rome more than forty years ago. The 
reply of the Hely Office, given in 1850, and reproduced 
in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, was to the 
effect that Odd Fellows are excommunicated. In his 
treatise of Moral Theology, a work used asa text-book in 
several of our ecclesiastical seminaries, the late Father 
Kremings set down this society as among the con- 
demned. Students and priests read it there, and they go 
on believing and probably acting upon it. Catholic 
newspapers propagate it and write such sentences as 
the following: ‘‘No man can be an Odd Fellow and a 
Catholic.” This is all very misleading in view of the 
fact that no such legislation exists against the Odd Fel- 
lows, at least since the year 1869. In that year a collec- 
tion of censures was made by order of the Pope, Pius the 
IX. This limited their number, and among others which 
were done away with was that against the Odd Fellows. 

~ To some of our readers who have a weakness for extrin- 
sic argument, the folowing sentence written to me a 
few months ago, by the Right Rev. Monsignor O’Connell, 
Rector of the American College, Rome, may be some 
consolation: ‘‘The reply of the Holy Office to Bishop 


Kenrick, given in the Second Plenary Council of Balti- | 


more, was abrogated by the publication of the Consti- 
tutio Apostolic Sedis Moderamini, in 1869, intending 
to restrict the number of censures then existing.” Mon- 
signor O’Connell then refers me to Avanzini and Pen- 
nacchi, two famous Italian commentators, upon the col- 
lection of censures spoken of. 

Equally strange if not more so, is it to find a professor 
of moral theology and author of an averagely good 
text-book of that science, making the statement that the 
Sons of Temperance are an excommunicated society. 
Those people are a mere total abstinence organization, and 
if they have any legitimate secrets which they withhold 
from the public, that is their business. Of course it 
would be quite another thing if they rebelled or contem- 
plated rebellion against lawfully constituted authority; 
but they do not. It would also put their organization in 
a different light were they to exact from candidates a 
promise or an oath of blind obedience to future orders 
which might be intrinsically wrong; but they do not. 

The society of Gooi Templars has also attracted some 
prelatic attention of late. One distinguished ecclesiastic 
is reported to have declared them to be excommunicated. 
There is no law excommunicating them. The Council 
of Baltimore does not cut them off; it does not mention 
them by name. Nor can their society be legitimately 
construed as coming under the general principles pro- 
hibiting certain organizations. The Good Templars 
observe secrecy, but not more than characterizes every 
well-regulated family. They are an oath-bound society, 
not, however, to the extent of obeying irresponsible in- 
dividuals blindly and unreservedly. Nor has any one 
been able to show that truth, justice and judgment do 
not accompany their oath. The chief object of the Good 
Templars’ Society is the promotion of total abstinence. 
Churchmen cannot very consistently condemn a total 
abstinence society. } 

Sometimes the question is raised as to whether the 
Knights of Pythias are condemned ornot. They are not, 
never were, and very likely never will be. Neither are 
the Druids nor the Clan-na-Gaels condemned, tho the 
last mentioned are decidedly discredited since the mur- 
der of Dr. Cronin. The Ancient Order of Hibernians 
have been occasionally chastised for violating the propri- 
eties of their Church. Such chastisement is, however, a 
very different thing from the abnormally severe punish- 
ment of excommunication. There are many other secret 
societies of less importance than those mentioned. But 
as the list is almost endless, and as it is certain that they 
are not condemned, we may pass them over as not being 
harmful. Practically the legislation of the Baltimore 
Council comes to this, that there is only one excommu- 
nicated society in the United States. That is the society 
of Freemasons. The Council speaks of other societies 
of alike nature. Theologians have not been able to des- 
ignate any society that is condemned by reason of the 
general statement of the Baltimore body. 

A great deal of stress has been laid upon the divine 
command forbidding men to put themselves in what 
theologians call the proximate and voluntary occasion 
of sin. The plea seems very absurd. Catholics and non- 
Catholics work together at various callings all day long. 
Why should it be more dangerous for them to discuss 
questions at a social gathering of a society than at their 
work? It seems to me that much good might come 
from an intelligent exchange of ideas regarding the doc- 
trines of any Church, After the Reformation the policy 





harm can come of their treating calmly and intelligently 
the great principles which regulate human life. Indeed, 
an intelligent Western priest, who has studied the saloon- 
ridden Ancient Order of Hibernians and noted the nu- 
merous defalcations by different treasurers of the Catho- 
lic Knights of America, thinks that a great deal of good 
might come from the people joining genuinely Ameri- 
can societies. The same clergyman mentions the Good 
Templars for temperance, and the Odd Fellows and such 
societies for thrift. He says that these and similar so- 
cieties give a training against intemperance, improvi- 
dence, destitution, neglect of families and such-like un- 
Christian vices.. Be that as it may I am not dealing with 
recommendations but with condemnations. And in that 
part of theology of which I write there is a more marked 
evolution going on than in any other I know of. A 
weak individual, whether he be foreman in a dry goods 
store or president of a bench of bishops, delights toissue 
orders and fulminate censures. He thinks that his au- 
thority is not recognized unless he is condemning some- 
body or something. People have begun to realize this, 
and its realization helps us to get over the condemna- 
tion period all the faster. No good purpose can be 
served either in Church or in State by needlessly in- 
creasing the number of commandments. The way to 
Heaven should not be made more difficult than the 
Founder of Christianity made it. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
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ParRTY lines have not been observed in the action of the 
Senate on the Chinese bill. They voted upon it early 
last week after a discussion of several days. The very 
first words of the bill are enough to make one look at it 
twice, even if one had no interest in it before. ‘‘ An Act 
to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into 
the United States,” is what one reads first. Then, if one 
has a copy of the bill, obtained from the Committee, he 
looks along down the page and sees how the work of the 
Senate begins after the lines that say, ‘‘ Be it enacted.” 
Throughout the whole bill as it came from the House in 
fourteen sections, every word is “struck through,” as 
printers say; and when the bill goes to be reprinted, the 
instructions to the printer will be, Omit the paragraphs 
that are struck through. The passages thus to be 
omitted are clear enough to be read, however, and one 
sees with astonishment how sweeping the prohibition is, 
how calmly it walks over the Treaty of 1880, and even 
the Convention of 1888. The Treaty says that our 
Government may regulate, limit, or suspend, the com- 
ing of Chinese laborers into this country, but shall not 
absolutely prohibit it. The Convention agrees that we 
may absolutely prohibit it for twenty years; but, ob- 
serve, it is for the named period of twenty years, 
But the bill, as it came from the House, had no 
limitation as to time. It prohibited everything and 
everybody, excepting only the Chinese Minister him- 
self for all time. The amendment of the Senate con- 
tinues all the laws now in force regulating the com- 
ing of the Chinese into this country for a period of ten 
years; the other three paragraphs relate to the sending 
back Chinese laborers who cannot prove that they have 
a right from previous residence to remain here, and the 
whole bill is contained in four paragraphs. It passed 
the Senate by a large majority—43 to 14. It was inter- 
esting to see alongside of each other in the affirmative, 
that is sustaining and passing the Senate amendment, 
the names of Allison, Bate, Berry, Call, Colquitt, Cullom; 
Carey, and Cockrell, the one from Wyoming, the other 
from Missouri; while Dixon, Dawes, and Frye, Gorman 
and Gray—names so well known as lifelong Republic- 
ans and long-lived Democrats, usually seen in oppos- 
ing votes—here stand shoulder to shoulder in an 
un-party vote for a right thing. There are several other 
points of interest about the bill. Amended thus it goes 
back to the House; the House meantime has been cross 
to think thatthe bill was brought up and shot through 
there as it was. Many of the members had wished to 
express their minds about it and had no chance; and 
they say the bill, if it had been allowed a little more 
time, might have been modified somewhat before it went 
to the Senate, and the House would not have been so se- 
verely rebuked as it has been. The House is usually cross 
when it thinks the Senate is ‘‘ monkeying” with things 
that have been passed upon and sent across, and this bill 
gives an opportunity for unlimited growling. 

Not all Western men would entirely limit the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers. Members and Senators both 
have been told by the heads of large business firms in 
Oregon and in California that they want Chinese labor- 
ers, that they cannot get workmen enough for their busi- 
ness without the Chinese. But the members who would 
have expressed these views had no chance to speak on 
the bill when it came up in the House. Those of us who 
are outside of it all, and so view the thing in a philo- 
sophical light, look back to the days when Commodore 
Perry forced himself upon China, and broke down the 
wall higher than that which they made to shut out 
Tartary so many centuries ago,and made China receive 
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staff of alegation. Now we are the ones that are build- 
ing a wall—we are trying to reverse the work of Com- 
modore Perry and make China keep ‘to herself. That 
Government desires, I am told, to prohibit her emigrants 
from coming to us; but she has let loose the lion and it 
is hard to chain him up again. We have also a social 
point of view here in the national Capital. We note 
with a sort of indignant amusement some of the mem- 
bers who vote and work for almost a persecution of the 
Chinese, going to the parties the Chinese Minister gives, 
always handsome and complete in their appointments; 
and they eat his supper and take his champagne with 
great appetite. They are above letting any such hospi- 
tality affect their votes. 

Take notice that if the Chinese were allowed to vote 
like the raw Italians and Hungarians and Russian He- 
brews, who arrive here at the rate of five thousand a 
week, there would be less feeling on the Pacific slope. 
If our immigrants on the Atlantic slope had no political 
weight, there would have been an exclusion bill passed 
against them with unanimity five years ago. 

In connection with this, not directly, but following out 
the idea of looking after our immigrants, came a minor- 
ity report last week from the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. It issigned by Mr. Raynor, Mr. Geary. 
Mr. Harmer and Mr. O’Donnell, the first two Democrats 
the last two Republicans. They suggest that our State 
Department should ask in a friendly and polite manner if 
Russia is to continue her work of exiling the Russian 
Jews, and that we should gently intimate that it will be 
a serious thing to us, a friendly power, if five millions of 
these unlucky people, forbidden. by every nation in Eu- 
rope to come among them, shall be landed on our shores. 
The report further asks if this would not be a violation 
of our treaties with Russia, and asks her to see that the 
two thousand of these immigrants who are coming to 
our shores are driven here under ‘ an edict that has no 
counterpart now among any civilized people.” The 
May laws, as we call them, which Russia issued in the 
beginning were called temporary laws, and were pub- 
lished with the idea of being rescinded in a short 
time. That was ten years ago; and so far 
from being rescinded they have been followed 
up by ukases more and more stringent until 
the whole five millions are practically expelled from their 
country. In view of this the minority of the Commit- 
tee offer an amendment to the resolution of sympathy 
with the Jews which the Committee put forth a little 
while ago, and make the sympathy practical by asking 
Russia whether she purposes to repeal her severe laws 
which forbid Jews, under pain of banishment to Siberia, 
from venturing beyond the pale of the settlements to 
which they are limited in the towns where they are al- 
lowed at all, and whether the restrictions as to the busi- 
ness in which they may engage are to be withdrawn. 
and, finally, whether the penalty of expulsion which 
hangs over them now isto be withdrawn. To read the 
restrictions put upon the Jews, is to recall the medieval 
days when there was a ‘‘Ghetto” in every city on the 
Continent, and when Shylock’s gaberdine was his en- 
forced dress. Outside the “pale” in Russian towns a 
Jew may not be seen except in a certain dress, and he 
may not buy a loaf of bread or any other article of food 
or raiment. To break any of these laws will send him 
to Siberia, and we all know what that means. By the 
law his children are treated with the greatest severity in 
the matter of education and of restraints at home, unless 
they will enter the Greek Church; then they are royally 
treated. But we know how strongly a Jew clings to his 
religion. The Russian Jews, whether as a result of this, 
I cannot say, but in fact are the Jews of Moses 
and of the time of Cbrist in all matters of civiliza- 
tion. There is a peculiarly barbarous strain of the blood 
in them. They are not like German Jews, and it is es- 
pecially undesirable that we should have them poured 
upon us in hordes. If the amended resolution of the 
Committee passes the House, our Minister to Russia will 
be asked to send information about the plans of Russia 
to us, and then the Attorney-General, Mr. Miller, will be 
asked to give his legal opinion whether or not Russia 
can, without violating her treaty with us, conduct  her- 
self in such a manner as to send this Genghis Khan horde 
of millions upon us. 

In talking with a member of the Committee, Mr. 
O’Donnell, of Michigan, he spoke very fully of the 
restrictions that are put upon the Jews until it filled 
one’s soul with pity that human beings in this century 
could be so ground down by the laws of the country in 
which they are born. All the same, we do not want the 
task of bringing them out from under the fearful infiu- 
ences in which they have lived and teaching them the 
demands of true freedom. Russia has degraded them, 
and she should have the task of raising them to the leve 
of modern civilization. 

Some of us, who like President Harrison, have been 
sorry to see within two weeks much opposition to his re- 
nomination. Mr. Reed, of Maine, is credited by the 
papers as an opponent. The difficulty, as so often in 
politics, is purely personal. Mr. Reed and the Senators 
from his State did not approve of the same nominations, 
and the Senators were the favored ones. This happened 
twice, and it has made an enemy of Mr, Reed, He seems 
to think that if a member or Senator fails in procuring 
appointments for his district it tells against him in the 
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next election. His constituents say he has no influence, 

“no weight; we will not send him again. This makes ill- 
feeling between the members from the same State and a 
foundation for an opposition to the President. Happy 
is the Chief Executive when a State pulls all together in 
the men it names for appointment, and few such in- 
stances there be. Here is a foundation for much of the 
political quarrelling which is puzzling and unaccounta- 

ble without a knowledge of the inside facts. The pity of 
it is that men will be moved by little personal motives— 
that they feel that if the President will not give them 
favors they will oppose him bitterly. Mr. Conkling, of 
New York, was a case in poiut not many years ago. He 
never could speak of President Hayes except as ‘that 
man at the other end of the Avenue.” 

Nobody wants to put Mr. Reed in the same category 
with Mr. Conkling. The favorite sarcasm of men is 
that women are always personal. But I come upon it 
so much in politics, where especially men ought to be 
broad and take rational views, that I am inclined to 
think that the foundation of their sareasm is this: Man 
got up early in the morning, his wife having been kept 
awake by the baby most of the night, and said it first. 
That made it true, for the excellent reason that first 
come is first served. 

The Smithsonian Institution has interesting relics of 
General Grant in two or three of its plate-glass cases, 
one or two of his swords and the gold boxes in which 
the “freedom of the city” was given him in several 
cities of England as well as on the Continent. The value 
of these relics is not simply the gold, but the associa- 
tion with his name; and they will become more and 
more valuable as the years roll on. The watchman, 
who always stands near the cases, has an uneasy beat. 
He hardly dares talk to an bhonest-looking visitor lest 
the person should be a wile to take his attention while a 
confederate should be planninga robbery. Nevertheless, 
he does talk sometimes. He is an admirer of General 
Grant, and says that he was one of the police at the Capitol 
at the first inauguration of the General. ‘‘ Our chief had 
to be outside doing something else that day,” he says with 
pride, ‘‘ and I had to conduct the party to their seats in 
the Senate Chamber. It was real interesting; I would 
like to nave walked backward while I was doing it, so’s 
to look at him. There he was, from fightin’ in a hun- 
dred battles and from sayin’ ‘‘ unconditional surrender,” 
now goin’ to be President, and just as cool as he was 
then. He hadn’t any uniform on—not as much as I had; 
and there he’d been off fightin’ and I had been a police- 
man at the Capitol. He had been under a tent nights, 
or under nothin’, while I had got under the big rug of 
the dome. I tell youl did a lot of thinkin’ as I led him 
and them others along to their seats. I wanted to be sent 
down here as soon as I knew them relics had come. There’s 
two diamonds gone out of one of them sword hilts. 
They was gone when it came. I'd like to know whether 
they was stole or not. Here, do you want to see the side- 
board of Mexican onyx that belonged to him? Git on 
this chair and look over that case and you'll see the top 
as folks in general can’t,” and so on until we went away, 
thinking of the cornerstone for his tomb that President 
Harrison was laying that very day in New York, and 
hoping that it would not be long ere the finishing stone 
would crown its top. 

Dupont Circle, with its central statue of the great Ad- 
miral and its trees, is especially the happy harbor for 
baby carriages the moment the spring shows any signs 
of mitigation; now that it is getting permanently out of 
the lap of winter the nurses and the pretty children are 
more numerous than ever. The trees are young and the 
varieties possibly are greater than in some of the squares, 
and the colors of the leaf buds have been so beautiful 
this spring that they took one’s attention from the cro- 
cuses and hyacinths, or, rather, they fell in with them 
and gave a look of a garden that made it a pleasure to 
walk the paths. The nurses are the greatest monopolists 
we haveand serenely trundle their charges down the mid- 
die of the paths, so that one has to tack and veer, as the 
Admiral would say if he were to come down from his 
pedestal, in order not to run across their bows; but that 
rather adds to the excitement—then the children are so 
pretty, and if it is an especially good day, the little Chinese 
baby is brought out from the neighboring legation in his 
silks and wraps, with his nurse in her native dress. That 
is always the signal for the older children to gather 
round him, and they gaze with the greatest interest at 
the little stranger and comment on him with the free- 
dom of childfen, increased by the feeling that neither he 
nor his nurse can understand if all the remarks are not 
complimentary. The day that I saw him, the children 
were very favorable, altho the Chinese Exclusion bill 
was then being discussed in the Senate. The slightest 
movement of the baby was keenly observed, and if he 
said ‘‘ Goo-goo” they received it with joy, and when he 
wrinkled up his little yellow nose and sneezed like a 
Christian they broke into shouts of applause. 


it. 
oo 





WiILiLiaM H. Hupson, who has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of English Literature in the Leland Stan 
ford, Jr., University, was at one time the private secretary 
of Herbert Spencer, and was then brought into contact 
with many of the distinguished men of letters in England. 
He has been a well-known writer for the English maga- 
zines. 
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AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY’S SPRING EX- 
HIBITIO 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
IL 


THE Spring Exhibition is drawing near its close, and 
tho, in many respects, it may be reckoned as an improve- 
ment upon exhibitions of previous years, yet its pecuniary 
results in the way of sales are surprisingly meager. A 
Cropsey, a Casilear and a J. G. Brown represent the sales 
of the older academicians, to which may be added a care- 
fully_\.orked-out effect of Jamplight, called “A New 
Story,” by Mr. Seymour J. Guy, and a somewhat uninter- 
esting “‘ Winter Evening,’ by Mr. H. Bolton Jones. The 
new departure is represented by one of Mr. J. Alden 
Weir’s interesting impressions called “The First Day of 
Indian Summer.’ Mr. Remington’s “Army Packer’’ is 
the only Associate’s work that has found sale. In addition 
to these a pleasing ‘‘ First Communion,” by Miss Ellen K. 
Baker, Mr. Theo. Robinson’s ‘“‘A Marauder,’”’ and about 
half a dozen little pictures, including one each by Mr. 
Rosenberg and Mrs. Murphy, complete the list of sales, 
amounting in all, at catalog prices, to barely twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Thus far the sales have not equaled those 
of the Autumn Exhibition. 

Once more and for the third time, the Hallgarten prizes 
have not been awarded. According to the terms of Mr. 
Julius T. Hallgarten’s bequest, made ten years ago, the 
prizes, three of them, of three, two, and one hundred dol- 
lars respectively, were to be awarded by a vote by ballot of 
the Exhibitors of the Season; but no work was to receive a 
prize unless at least fifty of the exhibitors voted at the 
ballot, and the work received one-third of all the votes cast. 
Academicians are not eligible for any of the prizes, which 
are to be awarded for pictures painted in the United States 
by American citizens under thirty-five years of age. 

Of the nearly three hundred and fifty exhibitors two- 
thirds live in New York or vicinity; and yet,as in the two 
preceding years, it was impossible to find fifty who were 
enough interested in the matter to be present at the bal- 
loting. In fact, but twenty-six were present at the meet- 
ing, held on the 20th of April, for the announcement 
and award of prizes. Whether exhibitors are insensible to 
the motives of the old motto “‘Noblesse oblige,” or whether 
they refrain through disapproval of prizes or of the manner 
in which these particular prizes are awarded, whatcver the 
reason that prevents their attendance at the meeting, the 
fact remains that these prizes are rolling up; and by an- 
other year they will amount, through a provision of the 
trust which distributes unawarded prizes in certain pro- 
portions the ensuing year, to the generous sums of $1,150, 
$1,050, and $200, from which a small deduction for expenses 
must be made. 

The Thomas B. Clarke and Norman W. Dodge prizes 
were awarded by a committee of three academicians and 
two associates, chosen by the exhibitors; a blank form 
being sent out to each exhibitor to be filled in and re- 
turned to the secretary. The committee this year con- 
sisted of Messrs. J. G. Brown, William M. Chase, T. W. 
Dewing, Francis C. Jones and F. Carroll Beckwith. The 
Clarke prize of $300 for the best American figure composi- 
tion was awarded to Mr. W. St. John Harper’s “ Au- 
tumn.” The Dodge prize, of the same amount, for the best 
picture painted by a woman, was given to Miss Elizabeth 
R. Coffin’s ‘ Hanging the Nets.” 

In Mr. Harper’s picture the idealized figure which may 
be supposed to be «a dryad just slipped from her tree, and 
scarcely distinguishable from it, adds that touch of poetry 
to the picture, which doubtless has secured it the award; 
for it is to be doubted whether the judges considered this 
the best work, technically, of all offered for this prize. 

Miss Coffin’s picture shows a scene in a net-maker’s 
room, in which two men are at work, one seated smoking 
a pipe, his hands busied with the net, the other engaged 
in hanging it on the outstretched cord. Both men seem 
intent upon their toil with no appearance of posing for a 
picture, and the artist has done her work in a conscien- 
tious, painstaking fashion. with a satisfactory result. 

The landscape that has probably attracted the most 
attention of any in the galleries is Mr. D. W. Tryon’s 
“Winter Afternoon,” a picture full of sufficiently varied 
interest to fascinate artists and amateurs alike. For many 
this is the picture of the exhibition. Mr. Tryon also 
exhibits an impression of an early spring evening. These 
are both rarely good, and the former has the place of honor 
in the South gallery, 

Another landscape of great merit is Mr. Walter L. 
Palmer’s “‘ Autumn Morning Mist Clearing Away,” show- 
ing trees on a river’s bank, the ground strewn with fallen 
leaves, and through the tree trunks and branches and the 
dissolving mists, the dim line of hills on the opposite 
shore. 

Mr. Parrish’s ‘‘ Winter Sunset, Cape Cod,’’ I have also 
marked among the many winter scenes as specially 
good. Mr. Ochtman’s work does pot show to such advat- 
tage here as in his special exhibition; but it is always in- 
teresting and worthy of attention. Mr. Samuel Colman 
shows an “‘ Autumn Evening” most harmoniously framed. 
Mr. Ranger a ‘“‘ Woodchopper’s House, Long Island,” and 
a view of-a poplar lined cart path with peat pits on either 
side, in ‘‘ Long Pré,’”’ Picardy; and Mr Wm. M. Chase, ex- 
hibits a landscape “Summer at Shinnecoxk Hills,” which 
illustrates admirably bis masterly skill in making a picture 
out of an uninteresting subject. 

Mr. Carleton Wiggins, Mr. Horatio Walker and Mr. 
MclIlhenney are the animal painters of the exhibition; such 
jokes as Mr. Wm. H. Beard’s ‘‘ Around avd round they 
went,”’ not counting for more than play, and horseplay at 
that. 

Among the sea and shore pictures the work of Messrs. 
Carlton T. Chapman, Will S. Robinson, Charles S. Reinhart 
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and Charles S. Hopkinson cannot fail to attract attention 
for its beauty and accuracy, and Mr. Charles Caryl Cole- 
man’s view of “‘ Vesuvius from a Studio Window—Capri ” 
will remain in the memory of any one who once stops to 
take it in, with all the force and precision of an actual 
view. The opalescent tints of water and sky blend delight- 
fully together. and form a mass of brilliant and yet sub- 
dued coloring. : 

But it is out of the question in such notices as these to 
enumerate with any particularity all the commendable or 
striking work. One thing I have specially noticed this 
-year, that the work of the women artists no longer betrays 
itself. Work signed by the Misscs Haynes, Florence or 
Coffin would not necessarily be recognized at first sight as 
woman’s work, either from its subject or its treatment. 

In glancing through the lists of academicians, living 
and dead, as recorded in the catalog, one cannot but be re- 
minded of the close connection that exist= between litera- 
ture and art, the writer is so apt to dabble in art, the art- 
ist so prone to rest himself by writing. One need not go 
back to an old master like Leonardo or Michael Angelo for 
an illustration, nor across the water to the Rosettis or 
William Morris, or Thackeray or Mr. Ruskin: nor need we 
mention Bayard Taylor, W. W. Story nor T. Buchanan 
Read, dead, nor Mrs: Mary Hallock Foote, living. The 
catalog recalls to our mind two striking examples, the 
Academy’s Vice President, Mr. F. D. Millet, whose laurels 
in literature almost rival what he has won in art, and the 
artistic engraver, Mr. W. J. Linton, whois equally well 
known as poet and reformer. 

It also reminds us of the recent death of Mr. Christopher 
P. Cranch, for twenty-eight years a member of the Acad- 
emy, the only death added to the list of deceased members 
during the past year. Mr. Cranch, who was the son of 
Chief Justice Cranch, studied for the ministry, but became 
artist and poet; and, for many years, from his studio in 
Cambridge, Mass., he sent to our current periodicals poems 
full of feeling and humanity. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Cranch was a frequent and valued contributor to THE Iv- 
DEPENDENT, and one of his poems entitled ‘‘The Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” published December 4th, 1873, is char- 
acteristic of both artist and poet. recalling very sweetly 
his art-student days and setting the Forest before us as 
faithfully as would a picture by Diaz. It reads as follows: 


“The lights and shadows of long ago 
In the grand old Forest of Fontainebleau 
Go with me still wherever f go. 


“T range my pictures around my room, 
Won from the Forest's light and gloom, 
Not yet shall they sink to an auction’s doom. 


“ Imrerfect records they may be. 
A colder critic may not see 
What once was beauty and truth to me. 


“They wake me again to the painter’s moods. 
They take me back to the wonderful woods, 
The wild, dream-haunted solitudes. 


“They come as Memory waves her wand; 
And I think of the days when with busy hand 
I painted alone in the Forest grand. 


“I see the old gnarled oak trees spread 
Their boughs and foliage over my head, 
About the mossy rocks I tread, 


“* Under the beaches of Fontainebleau. 
In the green, dim del)s of the Bas-Bréau, 
’Mid ferns and laurel-tufts I go. 


* Or up on the hills while the woods beneath 
Circle me round-like a giant wreath, 
Plunge knee-deep in the purple heath. 


“Then down to a patch of furzy sand, 
Where the white umbrella and easel stand. 
And the rocks lie picturesque and grand. 


“The mellow autumn with fold on fold 
Has dressed the woods with a bronzy gold, 
And scarlet scarfs of a wealth untold. 


“ The tall gray spotted beeches rise 
And seem to touch th’ unclouded skies; 
And round their tops with clamorous cries 


“ The rooks are whirling to and fro; 
And down on the brown leaf matting below, 
The lights and shadows come and go. 


“Oh! calm, deep days when labor moved 
With wings of joy to the tasks beloved, 
And art its own best guerdon proved. 

“ For such it was, when, long ago 
Isat in my leafy studio, 

In the dear old Forest of Fontainebleau.” 

This last week has also brought news of the death in 
New York of an Academy Associate, Mr. William Bradford. 
known for many years as painter and lecturer, who found 
his most interesting themes in Arctic regions or the far 
West. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Music. 


/ BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








JULIET’s brilliant botanical discovery, concerning a rose 
that might not happen to be called a rose, applies a little to 
the three concerts of Handel’s musie given in the Music 
Hall, under Mr, Walter Damrosch’s arrangement and di- 
rection last week, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. Any 
interesting qualities in them were not sacrificed because that 
elusive thing ‘‘a festival atmosphere "’ was hardly theirs. 
That was not evident, in spite of an appropriate purpose 
and a Handelian anniversary-time for their occurrence, and 
the use of an advertising term that is becoming more 
meaningless as season’s recur. But we were indebted to 


Mr. Damrosch for something quite as welcome in its 
way as any “festival,” such as those long and lusty- 
lunged functions dear to our English cousins in Brit- 
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ish abbeys and town halls. This is, at Jeast, the. 
way musical students should feel, even if the public 
dissent. Furthermore, we doubt greatly whether a “‘ Han- 
del Festiyal’”’ more on the traditional proportions of the 
article ever can be enthusiastically received in New York. 
New York’s attitude toward Handel each year is shown to 
be one of honor, of intelligent admiration, and of a natural 
element of religious sympathy. It cannot be, however, the 
blind, unconsidering, awe-full, and almost fetich-like (for 
there is fetichism in music, lots of it) Handel worship for 
which England is distinguished, somewhat excusable in 
England, and from near approaches to which in the past this 
particular public has progressed away. Only two Handel 
compositions furnished forth Mr. Damrosch’s programs, 
except so far as one of the composer’s best Concerti Grossi 
made a prelude to the secular one, “‘ Acis and Galatea.” 
“The Messiah’? was the second choice. ‘ Acis and Gala- 
tea,”’ given on Thursday night and Friday afternoon, 
was exceedingly agreeably sung by Mrs. de Vere- 
Sapio, Miss Irene Pevny, Mr. William Rieger and 
Mr Emil Fischer, with a small selected chorus of- 
volunteer making-up and of quite uncommon efficiency. 
As announced, the cantata was given as an opera, in a 
praiseworthy effort to show American opera-goers to-day 
. whatopera generally meant in Handel’s day and how far a 
ery it is from Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo,” ‘ Alcina” or ‘‘ Giulio 
Cesare’ to Verdi’s “‘ Otello ”’ or Wagner’s “ Tristan.” The 
line between ‘“‘ Acis” and Handel’s operas, called operas, 
and prepared for use as operas, is slight. Such a line is 
really a matter of special accidental affirmation and action 
on Handel’s own part, rather than of the general musical 
quality in ‘‘Acis.”” Nevertheless , that line was drawn by 
Handel, or he tried to draw it. Mr. Damrosch would have 
been on more secure and conscientious ground in his 
scheme if he had not disregarded a matter of record, nor at 
this late day “adapted” the cantata or serenata into an 
opera, with all the action and effect practicable. The list of 
Handel’s operas would have afforded him some one con- 
veniently serviceable for an idea that in itself is capitally 
instructive. It must be admitted that there is 
room for discussion as to whether the position 
Handel took in his objecting to any operatic ‘“ Acis ” 
once on a time defined or confused it as such. 
The incident as told in history is an odd one and 
can be readin two ways; but in spite of that fact ‘‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ was not an opera in intention or conversion 
on Handel’s part. The safest course would be to pass 
** Acis and Galatea ’”’ by, specious and tempting as was this 
scheme of its easy smuggling across a musical frontier 
formerly much less clearer than it is to-day. Allowing for 
so emphatic a liberty, the audience had a most interesting 
and amusing opportunity to see and hear a pastoral opera, 
such as Horace Walpole detested, such as melted the beau- 
ties of the ‘‘ side-boxes’’ to tearsin Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, and such as set London quareling about the 


merits of Mr. Handel and Mr. Buononcini or the voices of | 


Senesino and Farinelli and Cuzzoni. As a musical curios- 
ity the occasion served almost altogether a good turn, and 
therewith its intentions and effects can be dismissed. On 
Saturday night ‘“‘ The Messiah” was sung extremely well. 
Chorally it was one of the best of its local performances 
in several seasons here. Its solos were intrusted to well- 
known artists—Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, Miss Mar- 
garet Reid, Miss Marie Ritter-Goetze, Mr. Italo Cam- 
panini and Mr. Ericson Bushnell. The feature of this 
performance of the oratorio was the experiment of disre- 
garding (almost as far as possible), the enriched and rela- 
tively modernized treatments of the instrumental score. 
The chapter of “ additional accompaniments” in the great 
oratorio’s history has been told so often as to be tedious 
now. Its practical bearings came now to notice strikingly 
indeed, thanks to Mr. Damrosch’s execution of his plan. 
Voices and all voice-parts came out with unwonted signifi- 
cance, naturally. But when one listened to this—approxi- 
mately—Handelian version and its simple and even tame 
and monotonous coloring, the answer to the question of the 
expediency of additional accompaniments in our period of 
music, altho they are not as judicious in any case as they 
might have been made, was pretty unqualifiedly in the 
affirmative. Handel gains more than he loses. *‘ The Mes“ 
siah” would sooner lose that popularity not likely to last 
another century if so reduced to its primitive self. A pale 
cartoon may be the original of a picture; but if the lines 
are feeble and faded their re-enforcement ina copy is not 
to be repudiated, lest all the world pass by and forget the 
picture and its inherent truths. If it happen, however— 
and this may here be given with a nota bene—if it happen 
that the picture is intrinsically hardly worthy a restora- 
tion or a copy, it is an axiom that the labor is particularly 
ill bestowed indeed, and whether the copyist has done his 
work in the strictest appreciation of the spirit of the origi- 
nal or not, becomes a relatively unimportant affair. 

The last concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
almost completely filled Chickering Hall on Tuesday night. 
The gem of an exceptionally delightful concert, if dis- 
crimination may be made, was Mr. Franz Kneisel’s playing 
as the soloist in Paganini’s violin Concerto in D major—a 
memorably refined and beautiful performance from an 
artist whose rare qualities exhibit themselves more happily 
each season. Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel also appeared 
as soloists, The symphony was Dvoérdk’s Fourth, in G 
Major. On Saturday evening the same orchestra ended 
its first season of service for the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society. With soloists, chorus and orchestra, the Church 
Choral Society sang Beethoven’s Mass in C and Dr. C. Vil- 
liers Stanford’s arrangement of the Forty-sixth Psalm 
“God is Our Hope” in the Church of the Holy Trinity on 
Tuesday night before a very large audience. Mr. Richard 
Henry Warren conducted. Another large house listened 
to Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann’s pianoforte recital of Liszt’s 
music on Saturday afternoon. At least half a dozen other 
musical incidents graced a week of truly April weather in 
its assuming first one extreme and then another of enjoy- 
ability. It is announced that a long series of popular 








Madison Square Garden, under the conducting of Mr. 
Damrosch.——The death of the distinguished French com- 
poser, Edouard Lalo, is mentioned with regret in the for- 
eign press. His remarkable opera, ‘‘ The King of Ys,’’ was 
his masterpiece; not yet heard in this city, however. 

The editor of this department is glad to acknowledge the 
hearty assent to some remarks on the topic of church-music 
occurring in this journal lately (in connection with a 
reference to Easter-tide music) which have come in the 
shape of several letters from readers in and out of New 
York., The feeling that organists and choir leaders should 
be more particular in their choice of music and in the 
style of musical performance in the churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, is evidently widespread and strong. It is ofin- 
terest to note that in the Roman communion the Pope has 
just issued a special encyclical letter criticising the abuses 
and the mischievous tendencies that the liberty of solo 
numbers and of almost an unchecked display has brought 
about in the church service, and calling for a far more 
thorough reform and decorum of style than yet obtains. 
In almost every Christian denomination similar strictures, 
inquiries and more general adherence to truer forms of 
church music are in emphaticdemand. The aim of music 
in the churches’ services is to assist and accompany devo- 
tion, not to hamper or obscure it; and between the clergy, 
choir and congregation that idea must be worked out 
clearly or there is no propriety in music (r any religious 
service whatever. 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A LARGE number of Republican State Conventions 
were held last week. The New York Convention met at 
Albany, April 28th, and selected Chauncey M. Depew, 
Thomas C. Platt, Warner Miller and Frank Hiscock, as 
delegates-at-large to the National Convention. The plat- 
form praises the Administration of President Harrison, 
and speaks very cordially of Secretary Blaine, rejoices in 
the defeat of the Free Silver bill, arraigns the Democratic 
Party in the State for its action in stealing the Legislature, 
and denounces the Legislature for its notoriously partisan 
action in everything. H. W. Sage, of Ithaca, and J. Selig- 
man, of New York, were nominated as~Presidential elect- 
ors at large. The New Jersey Convention met at Tren- 
ton, April 27th, and elected as delegates-at-large to Minne- 
apolis, Gen. W. J. Sewall, John I. Blair, George A. Halsey 
and Garret A. Hobart; the Convention gave a most enthu- 
siastic reception to Mayor Wanser, of Jersey City, the 
platform indorsed President Harrison’s Administration, 
‘declared most emphatically for honest money and the pro_ 
tective tariff. The New Hampshire Convention at 
Concord, April 27th, declared for an honest currency, 
for reciprocity in trade, for protection as a prin- 
ciple, and for Free Trade in articles which cannot be 
produced in this country, and gave a hearty indorsement 
to the Republican Administration and Members of Con- 
gress. The Ohio Convention at Cleveland elected as dele- 
gates-at-large to the National Convention, Governor Mc- 
Kinley, ex-Governor Foraker, Senator Sherman and Secre- 
tary Foster; this was the result of a sharp contest between 
the Sherman and Foraker interests. The Maine Conven- 
tion at Bangor indorsed President Harrison’s nomination, 
taking it for granted that Mr. Blaine would be unwilling 
to be nominated. The Colorado Convention at Denver de- 
clared for free silver, defeated a resolution indorsing the 
Administration of President Harrison, and adopted a reso- 
lution instructing the delegates to oppose by every honora- 
ble means the nomination of any man for President or 
Vice President who is not heartily in favor of free silver. 
The Missouri Convention at Jefferson City indorsed the 
Administration and favored the nomination of President 
Harrison. 











....The annual meeting of the National Committee of 
the Association for the Reform of the Civil Service met in 
Baltimore, April 28th. Charles J. Bonaparte presided, and 
the address was made by George William Curtis. Papers 
were read by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr.,of Massachusetts, 
on‘*The Application of the Reform System to our Public 
Laborers,”’ and by R. Francis Wood on ‘‘ The Postmastecs; 
Method of Appointment; Term and Tenure.’”’ Mr. Curtis 
was re-elected President of the National League. A num- 
ber of vice presidents were elected, among them Charles 
Francis Adams, Franklin MacVeagh, Bishop Potter, Henry 
C. Lea, John Jay, and Bishop Ryan. The resolutions ex- 
pressed the belief that notwithstanding all violations of 
official pledges, public opinion has secured a constantly 
increasing efficiency in the Public Service, and a better 
observance of the principles of the Reform. 


....-Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, has been 
nominated by the President as Envoy Extraordivary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 
Mr. Coolidge is a great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson, and 
has been prominent in business circles in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, for some years, tho he has not held political posi- 
tions. He is afluent Frepch and German scholar and has 
greath wealth, which will be of great assistance to him in 
his social position. 


....At the May Day Celebration in Chicago, the police 
arrested three men in the procession who were carrying 
red flags. The arrest was loudly cheered by the people. 
The Chief of Police did not prosecute the men, merely warn- 
ing them that the general police orders must be obeyed. 


....It has been arranged that tbe ratification of the 
Bering Sea Arbitration Treaty shall be made at London, 
instead of Washington, and Minister Lincoln has been em- 
powered to act with Lord Salisbury in the matter. 


....President Harrison has issued a proclamation an- 





orchestral concerts will be given during the summer in the 





FOREIGN. 


....The trial of Ravachol, the Anarchist, and his asso- 
ciates, took place in Paris, April 26th. Ravachol and 
Simon were found guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. The 
others were acquitted. Both Ravachol and Simon 
acknowledged their connection with the Anarchist explo- 
sions, and proclaimed their purpose to do all in their 
power to establish anarchy. They carried themselves 
through the entire trial with an air of insolent levity. 
The Public Prosecutor, M. Beaupaire, made an impassioned 
speech, in which he said that these men were really as- 
sassins, not Anarchists, and were in truth the disciples of 
the famous bandit Claude Duval, and that their crimes 
were matters coming under the common law. The whole 
city had been roused to intense excitement by the fact that 
the evening before the trial the café where Ravachol was 
arrested had been destroyed by dynamite bombs, and there 
were threats on every side that the Anarchists would be 
lynched, and taught a lesson that they would not forget. 
When the verdict was learned there was considerable ex- 
citement, charges of cowardice being freely made against 
the jury and against the Judge, whose conciliatory tone 
seemed to give the clue to the jury. The opinion was ex- 
pressed on every side that they were influenced by fear of 
revenge on the part of the Anarchists. The fearless ac- 
tion of the Public Prosecutor, on the other hand, received 
general commendation. 


....May Day passed in Europe without any very great 
disturbance. In Paris, where the greatest alarm has been 
felt on account of several threats and some explosiuns after 
the Ravachol trial, the Government kept a strong force of 
police and military under arms, tho they were not dis- 
played in the streets. There were no public demonstra- 
tions, and the presence of the Prince of Wales and Lord 
Dufferin on the public streets did much to allay the fears 
of the people. At Brussels several explosions and the find- 
ing of some unexploded bombs produced a great deal of ex- 
citement, amounting almost to a panic. At Budapest 
there was a demonstration of labormen without any special 
disturbance. In Berlin there was almost perfect quiet, 
the inclemency of the weather preventing any great public 
gatherings; large meetings were held in the different 
breweries, but there was no disorder. In London a large 
procession formed, and a monster meeting was held in 
Hyde Park, addressed by Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, Stepniak 
the Russian nihilist, and Cunninghame Graham, the social- 
ist member of the House of Commons. At Vienna there 
was an assembly of about 200,000 workingmen in the Pre- 
tor; there were no addresses and all was most orderly. In 
Rome the Government made extensive preparations, but 
there was no disorder. At Madrid everything was quiet. 
In many places it seemed that the interest of the working- 
men in the demonstrations was weakening. 


...-Reports from West Africa have indicated that the 
Dahomans are threatening Porto Novo even more seri- 
ously. 


....- King Humbert has intimated his readiness to accept 
a reduction of about $200,000 in the civil list. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir would be easier for the preacher to corner the wheat 
market than to corner some of his members into a religious con- 
versation.— Lutheran Observer. 





....The book [Revised Bible] has brought great gain to the 
Church of God in adding to both the definiteness and the bulk of 
our knowledge of the Spirit’s meaning in the inspired Word.—The 
Occident. 


eomed A famous mountaineer in the Caucasus says that it is a 
fundamental maxim with him to remember “the more a man 
takes out of himself physically, the less for the moment is left in 
him mentally.” The reverse is just as true, and the philosophy 
of living is to play one off against the other by day, and suspend 
both, as nearly as possible, by night.—t hristian Advocate 


.... The tendency to crowd all manner of public meetings and 
church work intothe hours of Sunday is of recent origin, and al- 
ready threatens the day of rest quite as seriously as the desecra- 
tions of the irreligious. We are not sure that the Sabbath is not 
in greater danger from its friends than from its foes.—The Exam- 
iner. - 


....A church for work one day in the week belongs to the Mid- 
dle Ages. Seven days a week of work and worship is the idea of 
the present. To realize this we propose to open wide the doors of 
our church for a welcome to all the people, and for varied and 
continued activity along many lines— spiritual, educational and 
reformatory.—Dr. CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 


...-Not unaware of the arguments on both sides, realizing that 
there are limitations in everything which has a human element, 
I believe in the system of independency. But I believe, also, that 
the problem for the Baptist, and for all the independent churcHes 
is, how to retain all the besefits of independency without its 
evils; how to haye an eflicient league of republics instead of a 
mass of town meetings; how to secure consecration, EDUCATION, 
ORGANIZATION.—H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., in The Congregation- 
alist. 


.... The office of President of the United States requires a man 
of great physical powers of endurance and capacity for hard 
work. No man already within four years of eighty would have 
more than one chance in ten of serving out his term in the har- 
ness. This talk of Senator Palmer, of Illinois, for the Presidency 
in the light of such facts is simply absurd. No party has the 
moral right to nominate a candidate of his age for such an office 
so long as the position remains overwhelmed with the petty de- 
tails of administration.— Springfield Republican. 


....Do not expect immediate results. Immediate results are 
not worth working for. History is long, and it is slow; but the 
clock keeps ticking and the brook keeps flowing. Do something, 
and do it on a straight line, and if you do not last to finish it, God 
will top it out or get somebody to. Very likely your own inspired 
life and inspiring activity will be just the influence that will create 
the discipleship that will take up the work where, at death, you 


lay it down and carry toward completion the enterprise which 
ou inaugurated; something as the quickening spirit of the Lord 





nouncing reciprocity arrangements with the Government 
of Honduras. 


esus Christ endowed the twelve with the power and wisd 
pomp \ their ascended Lord had but begun.—C. H. 
nurst, D.D. 
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THE GAMBLING SPIRIT. 


THE tendency to gamble is almost as strong and uni- 
versal as the taste for intoxicants. We have by no 
means exhausted, in our long series of articles this week, 
the list of forms which the gambling spirit assumes, nor 
the catalog of evils which its exercise involves. Our fif- 
teen able contributors do, however, make a vivid and start- 
ling impression of its wide prevalence, numerous forms 
and rainous results. 

The Lottery and the race track are among the most 
powerful and dangerous influences operating to weaken 
and confuse the public conscience, to corrupt the ruling 
powers and to paralyze the machinery of justice. An- 
thony Comstock and the Rev. J. L. Scudder show how 
these race-track gamblers violate, nullify and modify the 
law, hold legislators, prosecutors, grand juries and mag- 
istrates in their paralyzing grip, and defy all moral and 
legal forces combined. Such a chapter as that which 
Mr. Comstock gives ought to fire the public conscience of 
this State as the iniquitous Louisiana Lottery stirred the 
entire nation. The truth is, our New York public has 
not seriously reflected on the enormous power for evil 
which these race-track gamblers possess. 

We do not need, when the Lottery, poolselling and 
the grosser forms of gambling are under consideration, 
to make a close analysis of their moral qualities to prove 
that they are iniquitous. We know that they are im- 
moral and pernicious. Nobody seriously contends that 
they are innocent diversions; nobody denies-that they 
are pure gambling, and not even the gambler de- 
fends gambling. But gambling; Mke drinking, is gn in- 


sidious evil and there are various states or stages of it. 
We need to know where innocent amusement ends and 
gambling begins; what ig the line between legitimate 
stock and commercial transactions and illegitimate spec- 
ulation; what is right and proper and what is wrong and 
dangerous. Several of our contributors endeavor to lay 
down right principles by which every one may judge 
for himself what he may indulge in and what he should 
refrain from. Dr.Seelye makes reason the ultimate arbiter. 
He would define gambling as taking one’s possessions 
not on reason but on chance. The gambler sets aside rea- 
son and * blindfolds himself when it is his clearest duty 
tosee.” The man who would avoid wrong mustsubmit to 
reason; to go contrary to reason leads to all manner of 
wrong acts. Dr. Whiton emphasizes the necessity of 
mutuality, tho not equality, of benefits, in all right 
transactions, which is Dr. Seelyé’s principle applied. If 
the wrong of certain acts does not clearly appear when 
they are analyzed for the gambling element we can ap- 
ply Dr. Buckley’s observation that*‘‘ the effects of an act 
not wrongin the abstract may be terrible in the concrete.” 
That is, our attitude toward certain things must be de- 
termined in some cases by the character of the effects. 
As indicating the place of chancein gambling Dr. Buck- 
ley is, we think, quite correct when he says that the 
more gambling approaches pure chance the more corrupt- 
ing it is, while the more it approximates pure skill the 
less pernicious it is. Commissioner McLean gives weight 
to this statement in showing bow American gamblers 
delight in games having larger elements of hazard than 
the French enjoy. 

The dangers of gambling are illustrated daily in em- 
bezzlements and failures in commercial life, in occasional 
suicides and in a variety of ways. Employers cannot be 
too careful in guarding their interests against clerks 
who become addicted to the habit of investing in lottery 
tickets, in poolselling in card playing for stakes, and in 
the many ways by which the gambling spirit is excited 
and indulged. Such men are dangerous men, and no 
business or monetary trust is safe in their hands. The 
columns of incidents we give elsewhere show how disas- 
trous it is to place confidence in a gambler. If there is 
an important lesson for employers in these incidents, 
they convey a still more important one to employés. 
Young men who would have a successful businees life 
will speedily find their way barred, unless they renounce 
absolutely all forms of gambling. They may elude de- 
tection for a time, but their sin will be sure to find them 
outin the end. 

Parents have a very important duty to perform in this 
matter; they should’ discountenance whatever leads to 
gambling. It is better, as Dr. MacArthur points out, to 
avoid cards, innocent as they are in themselves, and 
certainly all games in which a stake is set up, however 
small or insignificant it may be in itself. Messrs, Par- 
sons and Bliss show how the mania possesses mere 
children and how gamblers are being developed in our 
streets. Mr. Bliss offers some most excellent advice as 
to what should be done in such cases. 

It goes without saying that the pulpit should thunder 
against the evil. We have lately received a pastoral let- 
ter, issued by the New London Congregational Associa- 
tion, on the ‘‘ Prevalence of Gambling.” We commend it 
most heartily and advise that other associations and 
churches give warning and exhortation in the same way. 
But how shall the Church speak with authority while it 
is in complicity with the wrong it would condemn? It is 
a shame that such things as Dr. Buckley and Mr. Griffin 
say of church fairs should have to be said; but they are 
said that all may have warning and avoid thesin. The 
Church cannot afford to look upon the grab-bag or the 
lottery under religious auspices, with the least degree of 
allowance. We believe there is a vastly better con- 
science on this subject than there used to be; but some- 
thing still remains to be repented of. The Church must 
have a conscience void of offense in this thing. It must 
remove the mote from its own eye that it may see clearly 
to take the beam out of the eye of others. 
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A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 


Tue Rev. John B. Tabb, who is a valued poetical con- 
tributor, and a teacher in the St. Charles College (Catho- 
lic), asks and argues the following question: 


Is there, according to the present belief of any non- 
Episcopal body of Christians, such a thing as heresy? and 
if so, can they detect and define it? and is it still the 
“damnable” sin that it was in the time of the Apostles?” 
According to St. Paul, “‘ there must be also heresies among 
you, that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you”’;and in writing to Titus he says, “ ‘A heretic 
after the second admonition, reject.’’ 

If heresies bave ceased to exist, it implies that Christians 
of to-day have a singular privilege that even the Church 
of the Apostles could not claim, and one that the latter- 
day Christians, we are taught, have no reason to expect. 
“For there shall come,” says our Savior, “false Christs 
and false prophets, and they shall show great signs and 
wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall de- 
ceive the very elect.” 

Now, if there be any such evil as heresy, there must, of 
necessity for the faithful, be authority to detect, condemn 
and reject it; and this, as it seems to me, clearly implies an 
infallible authority. 

Do the sects that I speak of claim this for themselves 








individually or collectively? Did the gentlemen, for in- 











stance, who condemned Dr. Briggs believe themselves 
vested with any such power? And if not, could they have 
attainted him of heresy, had their views been accepted? 
Lex dubia non obligat; and yet, if heresy be a ‘ damna- 
ble” sin, as the Bible declares it, would not their failures 
to cut off the heretic be culpable neglect? and could they 
have executed the sentence, had it passed, without moral 
certitude or infallibility? Nothing under this could secure 
them as judges, admitting aquestion of ‘‘damnable”’ sin, 
from the boldest presumption. 

Yes, there is such a thing as heresy. Peter writes of 
** false teachers who shall privily bring in destructive 
heresies, denying even the Master that bought them,” 
who are guilty of ‘‘ lascivious doings,” and ‘‘covetous- 
ness.” These were heresies in both faith and conduct. 
In other passages the same word is translated ‘‘ factions,” 
as in the passage, ‘‘for there must also be factions 
among you.” Yes, in the view of all Protestants, her- 
esy is just as “‘damnable” or rather ‘‘ destructive,” as 
ever, especially the kind that denies Christ, or is lascivi- 
ous or covetous. And the ‘‘ factions” areas bad as they 
were inthe time when Paul said that thereby ‘“ those 
that are approved are made manifest.” Protestants 
recognize the evil. No Protestant suspects that they 
have ceased to exist. 

Butif there be heresy, there must be, says our friend, 
an ‘infallible’ authority” to condemn and reject it. 
Then what a sad condition the Roman Catholic Church 
isin, for until so late as 1854 it had no infallible con- 
demnation of the heresy which denies the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, and till 1870 none of the 
heresy which denies the infallibility of the Pope. Up to 
that time Catholics were, on these points, as badly off 
as poor Protestants; for the Church had not spoken. 

But what is the necessity of an ivfallible authority? 
For all practical purposes why is it not enough to con- 
demn pretended Christians who deny their Lord or are 
guilty of lasciviousness or covetousness, these offenses 
which it requires no infallibility to cor demn, plainly con- 
demned in the Scriptures, and leave the more dubious 
errors to the arbitrament of reason, just as the Roman 
Catholic Church did with the Infallibility of the Pope 
before 1870? We put peuple in prison and we hang them 
on laws and testimony which have no infallible Church 
behind them. We get along very well without Infalli- 
bility, just as well, for aught we see, as the Catholic 
Church with it. We do not fear the comparison. 

As to Professor Briggs, he has not yet been condemned 
by any Church court; but if he shall be we have no 
doubt that the Presbytery or the Assembly that does it 
will feel quite as competent to express a correct judg- 


‘ment as to his heresy as did the bishops who defined 


Papal Infallibility, or the Pope who imposed the Immac- 
ulate Conception ef the Virgin Mary. Meanwhile we 
shall continue to obey the Scriptures, and try the spirits 
whether they be of God. 


- 


A JESUIT’S IDEA OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


WE have just examined a little pamphlet entitled, 
‘* Education for the Indian,” written by the Rev. S. B. 
Palladine, a Jesuit priest, in opposition to the Govern- 
ment Indian schools and in advocacy of the Catholic con- 
tract schools, and published by Benziger Bros., New 
York, ‘‘ Printers to the Holy Apostolic See.” 

There is nothing new developed in the discussion, and 
there is no special ability displayed and no particular 
reason for challenging public attention. Yet it may be 
worth while to call public attention to some of the ideas 
set forth. 

The fundamental idea urged by the priest is that 

“‘To make the Indian schools non-sectarian, as the word 
goes, is simply to eliminate Christianity from Indian edu- 
cation.” 

We may cite as a type of the ‘‘ non-sectarian” schools 
to which he refers as now carried on by the Government 
the institution at Carlisle, Penn., where there are gath- 
ered to-day more than 800 Indian pupils. This school is 
presided over by Captain Pratt, an earnest Christian 
man, and most of the teachers and other employés con- 
nected with the institution are active members in Chris- 
tian churches. There is.a preaching servicé at theschool 
every Sabbath afternoon; there is a Sunday-school exer- 
cise for all who desire to attend in the morning; Catho- 
lic pupils are expected to attend their own services in the 
neighboring city of Carlisle; there is a weekly prayer- 
meeting, conducted by the students and largely partici- 
pated in by them; there is an active, vigorous Young 
Men’s Christian Association, having close relationship 
with the Christian associations of the country and doing 
a very valuable work; and in addition to all this there 
are many influences, directly and indirectly, brought to 
bear upon the pupils, seeking to develop their Christian 
characters and to inculcate in their minds the highest 
ideals of Christian living. Similar work is done in other 
Government non-sectarian schools, notably at Lawrence, 
Kan., Chilocco, Ind. Ter., Chemawa, Or., and else- 
where. 

In the face of these indisputable facts this priest says: 

“For ourselves—we say it candidly—ws much doubt 
whether it would not be preferable to let the savage live 
and die in his native barbarism than to have him brought 
up ina boarding school of the non-sectarian kind.” 

Another objection which the priest has to the plan of 
education advocated by General Morgan, Commissioner 
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of Indian Affairs, is the extent of the system. After 
quoting from the Commissioner these words: 

“There is an urgent need among them for a class of 
leaders of thought, lawyers, physicians, preachers, teack- 
ers, auditors, statesmen, men of letters, etc ,”’ 
the priest says: ~ 

“The system, in our humble opinion, has one serious de- 
fect. It not only touches but dwells in the regions of the 
moon man and is too high; high enough as said to be 
moony, and it cannot in consequence reach nor be reached 
by the real live Indians of the plains.” 

He insists that 

“A plain, common English education, spelling, reading, 

and writing with the rudiments of arithmetic will be, for 
the Indian at large, book learning enough for all the pur- 
poses of his civilized life and social intercourse. Anything 
beyond that, in our opinion, would be detrimental not ben- 
eficial to him. . . . The Indian so educated would be 
but too liable to turn out like so many white skin individ- 
uals to be met with in the lower walks of life whose over- 
education is their misfortune. .. He would be, in a 
word, too civilized.” ee ; 
_ Other quotations might be cited, all tending to show 
that, in the view of this priest, the Indians cannot be 
educated in any high degree, and that all that should be 
attempted for them is to give them such a low grade of 
culture as will fit them for most menial service and most 
unremunerative toil. 

He does not believe that it is possible or desirable to 
give them any scientific instruction in industrial pur 
suits. He doubts whether they are capable, except in 
rare instances, of learning a trade, and says: ‘“‘It is not 
necessary to make him an artist nor a skillful workman, 
nor even exactly a mechanic.” 

These statements are sufficient to show that the whole 
conception of Indian education entertained by him is 
radically defective; and it accounts for much of the very 
poor work that is done in schools established and 
carried on with such misconceptions of the ends to be 
attained in the effort to educate Indian pupils. 

He pronounces day schools on Indian reservations to be 
without any practical use, unmindful, apparently, of the 
fact that there are and have been for years a number of 
day schools carried on by the Catholics, who are re- 
ceiving pay for it from the Government. 

He also condemns the practice of taking pupils away 
from the reservation, and placing them in non-reserva- 
tion boarding schools; again, apparently, unmindful of 
the fact that a very large sum of money is being annu- 
ally paid by the Government to the Catholics for the 
education of Indian pupils in non-reservation schools, 
there being not less than a dozen of such schools carried 
on by the Catholics at a distance from the reservations. 
‘These schools,” he says, ‘‘are not only objectionable, 
but detrimental to the very cause thus sought to be pro- 
moted.” 

Weare rather surprised and very much gratified at 
the concession made by this priest in regard to the use 
of Government funds for sectarian purposes. After 
quoting from an anonymous author this statement: 
‘The appropriation of public money for the purpose of 
teaching any religion is strictly and carefully prohibited 
by the Constitution of the United States and by the laws 
of Montana as well,” the priest says (and we commend 
his words to his fellow-Catholics): ‘‘We know it and 
heartily approve of it.” 

We have already devoted more space to this subject 
than the merits of the pamphlet in question call for, and 
yet, as showing the caliber of this priest, who sets him- 
self up as a defender of the Catholic idea of education 
against the national system of Government schools, we 
give his concluding sentence, in which, speaking of the 
* non-sectarian system of Indian education devised by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” he says: 

‘* We only submit that the millions could be spent less 
inconsistently, if not more profitably, in simply chasing a 
wild goose and not in harming the Indians by futile 
attempts to civilize and educate them independently of 
Christianity.” 


A PEACEFUL MAY DAY. 


THE day of flowers and fresh young life, the children’s 
day—it seems incongruous to make it also the day of 
dynamite, anarchy and murder. Yet such was the 
threat, and that threat frightened all Europe; and all 
Europe is immensely relieved that the day has passed as 
quietly as other days of the year. 

One thing has been brought out very clearly by the 
events of theday, and that is that the great body of work- 
men, whether socialists or not, have no sympathy with 
anarchism, They do not believe in securing their ends 
by the murder of emperors or judges, by the wrecking 
of palaces or cafés, or by any of these violent methods of 
intimidation. They believe in agitation, but that agita- 
tion must be peaceful. There is quite as much meaning 
in the fact that Ravachol was hanged in effigy in one 
city as that some sneaking coward exploded a bomb in 
another. In France,Germany and Belgium alike, where 
the workingmen are strongest and most united, they 
detest revolution by dynamite. 

Another noticeable fact is that in those countries 








where the freest expression is allowed, and the most un- 
hindered popular demonstrations by great concourses of 
the workingmen, there is the least danger. In London 





hundreds of thousands were in the parades, and there 
was not a shadow of trouble. In our own country no 
one has thought of asking the police to take special pre- 
caution, even altho Herr Most has just been released 
from prison. The workmen do not want to have anything 


todo with him. Thus it is that liberty justifies itself. 

Dynamite as a weapon of agitation is more alarming 
than dangerous. The total amount of injury done by 
such explosions as compared with injuries done in other 
ways is very small. We do not believe it true that the 
invention of dynamite really puts any essential new 
weapon into the hands of revolutionists. It is simply one 
more weapon of murder, and revolutionists have always 
had weapons of murder which they could use if they wish- 
ed to. The public mind will discount this danger as it has 
the worse dangers by poison or sword, and society will 
go on its way seeking its own best good and punishing 
lawless criminals. 
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THE IRISH LANGUAGE IN THE IRISH 
' CHURCH. 


POWERFUL as the Roman Catholic Church is, it is 
amenable to public opinion even in Ireland, where it 
has more power than, perhaps, in any other country in 
the world. 

There were few things connected with Ireland, out- 
side of polemics and politics, to which it was more hos- 
tile than the encouragement of the Irish language. It 
did not ban Celtic speech, but it discouraged its use and 
its cultivation in every way short of forbidding them. 
It left some dozens, perhaps some scores, of parishes in 
the West and South of Ireland without providing 
their Gaelic-speaking inhabitants with any means of re- 
ligious instruction in their mother tongue. If the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland had been as patriotic 
as the Dissenting clergy of Wales, few Roman Catholic 
Irishmen would be now ignorant of Celtic; whereas, 
according to the last census, there are only about fifteen 
per cent. of them who are even partially acquainted 
with it, and hardly more than ten per cent. who use 1t 
as a current speech. } 

The quick decadence of Celtic in Ireland during the 
present century is one of the linguistic phenomena of 
the times. Up to the year 1800, Irish was spoken by 
and known to at least eighty per cent. of the entire 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland; now itis known 
hardly by fifteen per cent, There never bas been such 
a decadence of a national language in any other Euro- 
pean country within so short a period. This fact com- 
pletely proves that if the Roman Catholic Church had 
not discouraged the use of Irish, it could not have dis- 
appeared from Irish soil with such marvelous rapidity, 
especially when it is remembered that at the time when 
it most rapidly decayed, there was peace in Ireland, and 
everything in the shape of government ban had long 
been removed from the language. 

But the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland seems to 
have now altered its course in regard to the Irish lan- 
guage; for it has for the first time appointed a bona fide 
Gaelic professor at Maynooth College. The Rev. I. 
Eugene O’Growney has just been appointed to that 
office. He is not such an eminent Celtiologist as Stokes, 
Atkinson, Windiser, or Zimmer; he possesses, however, 
a full knowledge of modern Gaelic and is an enthusias- 
tic admirer of it. A recent letter from a well-known 
Gaelic scholar, who visited Father O’Growney some 
weeks ago, says that he has a Gaelic class of over two 
hundred clerical students. It was evidently public 
opinion in Ireland that induced the Catholic Church to 
take a new course respecting the Irish language. It is 
almost certain that Irish sermons will soon be preached 
in Roman Catholic churches where English has been 
exclusively used for half a century. 


Editorial Uotes. 


WE are sure that the subject of gambling, to which we 
invite the especial. attention of our readers this week, is 
one that is of such importance as to interest them greatly. 
Among those that write on this subject are President 
Seelye, Dr. Whiton, Police Commissioner Charles F. 
MacLean, Anthony Comstock, Dr. Parkhurst, the Rev. 
J. L. Scudder, Dr. Buckley, Martin I. J. Griffin, John E. 
Milholland, Dr. W. H. Ward, Mr. A. D. Noyes, Mr. Thomas 
L. Greene, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Mr. Willard Parsons and 
the Rev. Howard S. Bliss. The subject is treated under 
many aspects, including gambling in stocks, in races, in 
church fairs and in lotteries. Among other writers we 
mention Mr. T. W. Blackburn, on the West and the In- 
dian; Elaine Goodale Eastman, on life among the Sioux; 
W. W. McLane, D.D., indicates the danger to the preacher 
of making too much of Higher Criticism; Mrs. H. M. 














Plunkett gives iostructive facts about the most fatal of all 


diseases; the Rev. John Conway tells what the Catholic 
Church has to say about secret societies; Kate Foote talks 
oa the Chinese and Russian Jews in Congress; Miss Ward, 
on the Exhibition of the National Academy; Mr. Stevenson 
on the musical events of the week, and Prof. A. S. Pack- 
ard on Adaptation in Animal Structure. There are excel- 





lent stories by George Hepworth, H. S. Keller, W. Thom- 
son; and poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet 


McEwen Kimball, Dora Read Goodale and R. K. Munkit- 
trick. 


WE had hardly believed it possible that there would be a 
union of the two extreme wings in the Presbyterian 
Church to defeat the Revised Confession of Faith. And 
yet it seems not at all impossible. It is well known that 
Dr. Briggs and a great many of the more liberal party dis- 
believe entirely in the Revised Confession. They think that 
the only effect would be to make the Confession more strin- 
gently binding. They would rather have it put upon the 
shelf as a revered archaic document representing the faith 
of its time, and replace it by a short creed built upon the 
faith of the Church of the present day. One might expect 
that it would be the policy of the conservatives to yield as 
far as they can to revision, with the purpose of making the 
Revised Confession areal standard of faith, which the 
present Confession has not been since the union of the Old 
School and New School Churches. But their leading pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology, Dr. B. B. Warfield, of Prince- 
ton, pronounces strongly against the revision, and ridicules 
its grammar as wellas its theology. He appeals to the 
conservatism of the Church against accepting the work of 
the revisers, and says: 

“To all the clamorous proclamation of false doctrine about us 
—yes, and in our midst—against which the Church needs protec- 
tion, the Committee has been deaf. To all the demands thus 
made on it for progressin the doctrinal statement of our ortho- 
dox truth in relation to present-day needs it has been blind. 
Turning its back on it all, its whole doctrinal work is comprised 
in requesting the Church to lower its voice in telling the world the 
truth! Let us face the situation frankly. These doctrines, our 
expression of which the Committee wishes us to modify and 
moderate, are true in their unmodified and unmoderated form. 
Their proclamation is for the health of the world. We shall never 
pacify the whale of error by throwing it this tub; or, as Mr. 
Spurgeon put it in even sharper figure, we shall never satisfy the 
pursuing wolves that seek to destroy our whole system by fling- 
ing them ‘our children to devour. The Church would be more at 
her proper business in whetting her weapons than in dulling 
them. It is not a time in which to whisper the truth in doubtful 
phrases, but toshoutit from the housetops in the clearest and 
sharpest language in which it can be framed. Distinctive Cal- 
vinism must be upheld against both Arminianism and the subtler 
Arminianism which the German Mediating theology is giving 
such vogue among us: distinctive Augustinianism against semi- 
Pelagianism and the subtler semi-Pelagianism of Thomism and 
Tridentinism, the barriers against which the suggested altera- 
tions in our expression of the doctrine of sin break down.” 





WE have an article in this week’s paper on lotteries at 
church fairs, by Martin I. J. Griffin, editor of a Catholic tem- 
perance paper inPhiladelphia. There is not a more outspoken 
and fearless man in American journalism, and the way he 
attacks those in his Church who shield the liquor traffic is 
startling. For example, in his last issue he gives a list of 
the Catholic papers which “ advertise the traffic condemned 
by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore,’ and among 
them are nearly all the best-known Catholic papers in the 
country, altho we notice some conspicuous exceptions, 
such as The Catholic Review, of this city, and The North- 
western Chronicle, of St. Paul. Even The Catholic Mirror, 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Cardinal, is one of 
those that offend, and Gviffin’s Journal thinks it ‘‘ would 
be better under the jurisdiction of some one who would 
order rum advertisements out of it, and not mix rosaries 
and rum and crucifixes and ehampagne and prayer-books 
and pocket-flasks.”” It asks the Cardinal to suggest if not 
command that rum advertisements be removed. We doubt 
if there is another Catholic editor in the country who 
would, in such plain language, point out his duty to Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 


Tuis is the opening age of institutional religion, and one 
of the early examples of it which will have many imitators 
before long, is the Judson Memorial Church in this city, 
whose main audience 100m was thrown open for public 
service last Sunday. This is an extraordinary church 
home, and consists of six separate parts, all under one roof 
—the main audience room, the memorial hall, the school- 
house, the young men’s headquarters, the children’s home, 
and the apartment house. In the young men’s headquar- 
ters isa social room, a library and reading room and a gym- 
nasium, which are open every night. In the children’s 
home are a hospital room, two servants’ rooins, a kitchen, 
a laundry and dormitories for fifty children. There is also 
an apartment and boarding house, consisting of seven 
floors, with an elevator, and sixty-eight living rooms which 
gives a revenue of $10,000 a year, and partly supports the 
benevolent work of the church. Bishop Potter says that 
churches in large cities must be endowed, and this Judson 
Memorial Church has an endowment in its apartment 
house. It is by such work as this that the poor in our 
cities must be reached. 


WE have the following special report of a conference of 
Congregational churches, held at Pomfret, Conn., on 
Tuesday of last week. The writer says: 


“The Conference here-—a Home Missionary rally—began 
at eleven o’clock to-day, and ciosed at four. Not 
half time enough was given to present the subject 
properly. The addresses were exceedingly interesting; but 
I came away pitying, not so much the ministers—who 
spoke so earnestly and well—as I did the officers of the 
Board present. The facts presented show an immense work to 
be done with scarcely anything to do it with. The Secretary said 
that he had been teased to go to Yale Seminary where there are 
some thirty young men who want to go West as Christian labor- 
ers. He at first refused to go there, considering the financial con- 
dition of the Board, but finally felt compelled to go, so urgent 
was the invitation. After making his address there, and learn- 
ing what was wanted he ‘ dodged’ out the back door, in rear of 
the platform, in order to escape giving discouraging facts to the 
conference and especially to those who expected employment. 





He, however, was captured in the vestibule, brought back, and 
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felt compelled to say, with evident mortification, that there was 
not a single dollar in Treasury to sustain even one of the 
thirty young men who wished to be employed.” 

Now this.is indeed a most remarkabl. state of affairs, and 
it should have the immediate attention of the friends of 
Home Missions. We hope the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, will, without any more formal appeal speedily send 
them contributions, and liberal ones too, to help one of 
the best and most deserving institutions in the country. 


No one can say that Dr. Parkhurstis not intense in his 
scorn of those who attack him for his going into the de- 
tective business on his own account instead of depending 
solely on the reports of his agents. Noone can say that he 
is not stirred to the depths of his soul who reads this pas- 
sage from his sermon last Sunday: 

“ Christ not only put Heaven away behind him, but he came into 
the very closest touch that was possible to him with the grossest 
depravity that was on earth. I can imagine some of the angels, 
not in the redemption business, loafing along the celestial courts 
as the Son of God laid aside his glory and moved down to Bethle- 
hem in Advent, arching their celestial brows and expostulating 
with him and rebuking him for venturing into the contacts of a 
world over which the Serpent had so long dragged his scaly coils, 
and suggesting to him to dispatch a second or third class 
angel down to this disgusting and sin-reeking world with in- 
structions to send back an affidavit of what he found down here. 
All that I meaa by that, young men, is this: If you want to be a 
means of saving the world, just understand that you cannot do 
it at arm’s length.” 


It is very unfortunate that President Eliot’s defense of 
the Mormons as a persecuted people, and his comparison of 
them with the Puritans, who were forced to flee from Eng- 
land in search of religious liberty, should have come at the 
same time with the bill now pending before the House, 
which provides for the “local government of the Territory 
of Utah.” This bill has been favorably reported from the 
House Committee on Territories, all the Democrats favor- 
ing it and the Republicans opposing it. It was found im- 
possible to secure Statehood for Utah, as Democrats and 
Republicans united against it; hence this measure was de- 
vised, which will give the Mormons complete control of the 
government in the Territory, only allowing Congress the 
power to interfere at any time and veto legislation. But 
Congress cannot easily interfere, and if the bill allows the 
people of the Territory to perform all the offices of a State 
with the exception of representation in Congress, the Mor- 
mons would be likely to control the Territory. At the last 
élection, involving the Territorial Legislature, there were 
over 28,000 votes cast, of which the anti-Mormon party cast 
7,396, the Republicans, 6,785, and the Democrats, 13,809. 
Now the anti-Mormon Democrats nearly all voted with the 
anti-Mormon or Liberal Party,and the Mormons, whose 
organization of the People’s Party was dissolved, voted the 
Democratic ticket. It will be seen that the Church still 
controls the votes, and it is not yet safe to give either the 
form or reality of self-government to Utah. 


THE platform of the New York State Republican Con- 
vention contains an excellent summary of the sins of the 
recent Legislature. Wecannot do better service for the 
cause of honesty in state government than by republish- 
ing it herewith: 


“We denounce the Legislature, thus feloniously constituted, 
for its violation of the principles of genuine home rule in enact- 
ing notoriously partisan charter amendments; for granting val- 
uable franchises to political favorites without recompense to the 
people; for the attempted invasion of Central Park; for its re- 
moval of wholesome restrictions upon the liquor traffic; for its 
wasteful expenditure of the people’s money which has increased 
the tax rate forty-four per cent. over that of last year; for its 
utter failure to keepits anti-election pledges in behalf of ballot 
reform and tax reform; for its broken promises to the working- 
men; for its whitewashing of a guilty judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals; forits return to the methods of Tweed, in its iniquitous 
measure conferring upon Tammany officials absolute control of 
the Board of Election Inspectors in the City of New York; for con- 
stantly legislating for its partisan aggrandizement against the 
rural districts; for its unconstitutional and fraudulent midwinter 
enumeration by which the population of the rural districts was 
diminished and that of the cities enormously increased as a basis 
of an apportionment by which the representation of Republican 
portions of the State, in the Legislature and in Congress were 
reduced, and all the increase given to Democratic cities, as is 
signally illustrated by the fact that Republican Monroe, with 
181,000 population, receives only three Assemblymen, while Dem- 
ocratic Albany, with 156,000 population, is awarded four. 

There is enough in this catalog for the condemnation of 
the Democratic Party for the next ten years. It has been 
proceeding in the most reckless manner, and the public 


must not be allowed to forget its crime against good gov- | 


ernment when the day of reckoning comes. 


THE Legislature of this State met in special session last 
week, and in the course of a few hours adopted the appor- 
tionment plan for Senatorial and Assembly districts, 
which have been prepared for it on the basis of the recent 
enumeration of the State. The bill was hurried through 
under the most.strenuous efforts of the Democratic leaders 
and little or no time was given for the discussion ofit. The 
Republicans could do little more than offer their protests, 
which, of course, were unheeded. The boundaries of the 
Senatorial districts show gerrymandering of the most 
ingenious type. A bolder fraud was never attempted in 
this line. Wedo not understand that the authors of it 
have any other defense of it than that the Democratic 
Party has the power, and therefore the right to manipulate 
the districts in its own political interest. In tle arrange- 
ment of the Assembly districts all the favors are given to 
the populous counties of New York, Kings, Erie and 
Albany, which have 58 out of the 128 districts into which 
the State is divided. This gives the preponderance to the 
urban against the rural counties. It is a singular thing 
that the Democratic representatives from the rural coun- 
ties should have voted for such a bill, but they did so unan- 
imousty. Weshall watch the outcome of thislatest and 


most iniquitous gerrymander to see whether the Demo- 


cratic Party in forcing it pursued a wise policy even from a 
political standpoint. 





WE do not like the rumor which finds its way into the 
papers that Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has an idea of fol- 
lowing Senator Edmunds’s example and retiring from the 
Senate. The loss of such men from our national councils 
is a national calamity. We are not willing to believe that 
Ohio will allow Senator Sherman to withdraw. It is re- 
ported that it is his desire to take time to edit his brother’s 
letters written during the War, and that he cannot do this 
work while engaged in Senatorial duties. But Senator 
Sherman, as well as General Sherman, has something to do 
with the making of history; and if the legislator’s life is 
not as striking and picturesque as the soldier’s, yet it is 
quite as important, and Senator Sherman has done some 
services for good government which are beyond praise. He 
was re-elected Senator last December, and his term will not 
expire until 1899. He is now sixty-nine years old, and 
should he remain in the Senate till the end of his term he 
would have represented his State as a Member of the 
House, as Cabinet member and Senator, for forty-three 
years—a record paralleled only by that of Senator Morrill, 
who entered the House of Representatives at the same time 
as Senator Sherman. There is more work yet to be done 
for honest money which no one can do so well as he. 


It is because we are so accustomed to such items in 
our ily newspapers that we take little notice of state- 
ments like the following, taken at random from their 
columns: 


“Rum killed Edward Haley, thirteen years old, whose parents 
reside at No. 272 Twelfth Street, Jersey City. He and John Mur- 
phy, who is five years his senior, were fighting in the Erie Rail- 
way yard late on Sunday night. Haley was no match physically 
for Murphy, and he was being severely handled, and some time 
after he was conveyed in the ambulance to the Second Precinct 
Police Station. He was limp and apparently lifeless. City Phy- 
sician Hoffman was summoned. Life was extinct, and he un- 
hesita tingly declared that the boy’s death had been d by 


....The Occident, replying to a correspondent who is a 
Presbyterian elder and who is very much troubled about 
the preterition and election which are left in the Revised 
Confession, says that the attempt to use the Westminster 
Confession as a working creed for the laity is absurd. But 
this is precisely what is required of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, that it shall be a working creed for some of the laity, 
the elders at least; and it is an elder whoasks the question. 
The elder has to pledge his acceptance of the Confession 
just as much as the clergyman does. Our contemporary 
says that ‘‘the Westminster Confession isa book for pro- 
fessional theologians, and it cannot be tortured into fitness 
for popular use.’’ But it was intended for popular use, at 
least of the elders, and all its doctrines are in the Shorter 
Catechism, which was intended for the most popular use. 
We are not surprised to find that The Occident is earnestly 
asking for a short creed which shall put Calvinism in 
“working clothes” for popular use. 


.... With the spring we have the usual reports from Eu- 
rope of trouble in the Balkan Peninsula. Each week has 
brought new stories of plots against Prince Ferdinand and 
Premier Stambuloff, and the reports are usually accom- 
panied by the word “ alleged,” indicating that they are 
doubtful. Theimplication is that they are made up by M. 
Stambuloff, to show the danger in which he is and create 
thus a sentiment in his favor. Itis at least? as probable 
that, if manufactured, they owe their origin to those who 
are interested to convince Europe that Prince Ferdinand 
is an impossibility, and thus prepare the way for a deter- 
mined effort to replace him by some one who shall be more 
amenable to Russian schemes. It is safe to discount many 
of these reports, but there is no doubt of the existence of 
plots, or of the share that Russian intrigue takes in them. 


.... The New York Tribune has undertaken the publica- 
tion of a list of the millionaires in the United States, indi- 
cating in each case the line of business in which they have 
made their property. Of these it counts 10 in Alabama; 6 
in Arkansas; 162 in California; 17 in Colorado; 79 in Con- 





alcoholism.” 

“John Ulrich Gamper, a Socialist, fifty-nine years old, shot and 

probably fatally wounded his wife Tressa last night at his home, 
No, 22 Scholes Street, Brooklyn. When Gamper fired the shot 
his victim was bending over the prostrate form of his seventeen- 
year-old daughter Augusta, who was lying on the kitchen floor 
suffering from a brutal assault at the hands of her father. . . . 
He has been drinking heavily of late. The family, which consists 
of Gamper, his wife and two daughters, occupies the second floor 
of the dwelling, which is a three-story tenement house. For some 
time the girls have supported the household. Last night Gam- 
per came home drunk and at once began to find fault with the 
supper.” 
There is no need te quote. more of this particular story. 
Here are two cases, both due to rum, one of a boy of 
fifteen who died of alcoholism; the other of a man of three- 
score, who, more savage than a brute, kicks his young 
daughter and kills .his wife. is not a temperance. 
fanatic: who imagines that rum s the cause of every evil 
and crime that reports these cases, but the daily press 
which cannot be accused of too great partiality for temper- 
ance. When we see such results directly chargeable to 
the rum traffic, does it not seem a little strange that our 
Legislature at Albany should, with the help of the Gov- 
ernor, devise more liberal things for that traffic? If we 
had ten thousand rabid dogs located at street corners in 
this city, would it not seem criminal as well as idiotic to 
lengthen their chains so that they could reach and bite 
more of the passers-by? The giving of larger scope to the 
rumsellers is both idiotic and criminal, in our opinion. 


THE Home for Destitute Children is one of the most 
deserving of the many charitable institutions in Brooklyn. 
It has had, from the start, the valuable support and finan- 
cial help ot Mrs. Fisher Howe, one of its founders, the 
only daughter of the late David Leavitt, Esq., who, during 
a quarter of a century and more, was one of the best and 
most wealthy Christian gentlemen in Brooklyn. In rec- 
ognition of Mrs. Howe’s valuable services, says the Mail 
and Express: 


“ A handsome portrait in oil of Mrs. Fisher Howe, of Willow 
Street, Brooklyn, was presented to the Home for Destitute Chil- 
dren at the annual meeting on Tuesday. The artist, Miss Whit- 
lock, also of Brooklyn, nas succeeded in.producing a most excellent 
likeness of this good lady, who was one of the founders of this 
beneficent institution, and has been from the beginning one of its 
most liberal supporters and friends. Mrs. Howe is well known 
in a large circle on the Heights as the daughter of the late David 
Leavitt, Esq., for many years one of the most prominent and 
wealthy men in Brooklyn. Mrs. Howe is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Henry Street. 

“During the year past the Home has sheltered and supported, 
for the most part, 00 destitute children. Only one death has oc- 
curred during that time. The receipts from the benevolent people 
of Brooklyn during the past year have been $74,765.98, while the 
total expenditures have been $66,546.62. Its present debt on the 
hospital wing has been reduced to $16,800. It is hoped that it may 
be entirely wiped out at an early period.” 


....Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost has withdrawn from the edi- 
torship of The Twentieth Century; but nothing under his 
management is more surprising than the editorial utter- 
ance in its first issue under the new control, about a cer- 
tain scandalous community in California. Speaking of a 
demand made by someone that it be suppressed, The 
Twentieth Century says: 


“ If any government, national or state, or any agency of what- 
ever kind, being invoked, puts an end to such a state of things as, 
according to Miss Chevaillier’s witnesses, exists in the Harris 
community, we have no tears to shed. At the same time if peo- 
ple want to make swine and hounds of themselves, and to prac- 
tice the rites of Bacchus and Venus Impudica daily, hourly as a 
religion, there is no reason why this magazine should go very far 
out of the way in the vain effort tohold them back.” 


We do not know when we have seen anything more utterly 
cold-blooded than this utterance of a paper which does not 





ticut; 16in Delaware; 31in the District of Columbia; 6 
in Florida; 11 in Georgia; 3 in Idaho; 340 in Illinois, and 37 
in Indiana. The object of the Tribune is to find out 
whether it is true that the tariff is responsible for these 
large fortunes, and it finds that about one-quarter of these 
millionaires made their wealth in industries protected by 
our tariff. It is interesting to observe the comparative 
poverty of the Southern States. Connecticut has eight 
timesas many millionairesas Alabama, and Illinois thirty- 
one times as many as Georgia. 


....No more distinguished man ever represented the 
United States in France than Thomas Jefferson. He was 
a thorough American, and in the warmest sympathy with 
the French people. Now, a hundred years later, his great- 
grandson, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, of Boston, has been 
appointed Minister to France, to succeed Whitelaw Reid. 
It is not only a fitting appointment in itself, but is espe- 
cially fortunate that it can come to a man who represents, 
in his own family, the best traditions of the country and of 
sympathy with France. He has the further advantage 
that ne can talk French perfectly, having lived long in 
Paris. He is not only a scholar but a thorough business 
man qualified by his raze executive ability to fill the im- 
portant position offered him. 


....The student of casuistry will be interested to read 
our articles on gambling this week to find out the answer 
to the very difficult question, What is the sin in gambling, 
and how is it that what was regarded as right enougha 
few years ago, as Dr. Buckley says, has now come to be 
almost universally regarded as wrong? He says that the 
Newark, N. J., Academy was established in a tavern, the 
money to erect the original building was raised by lottery, 
anda slave was sold to furnish funds to hire a professor to 
teach dancing: and that those connected with the estab- 
lishment were mostly members of the Protestant Church- 
es, and thought they did God service. We could mention 
institutions much younger than that, which got their first 
money by the lottery. 


....The Theosophists have just concluded an annual 
convention in Chicago, and among the questions discussed 
was ‘‘Is it reasonable to believe in Mahatmas?’” It is 
time they asked the question. A lady asked why we are al- 
ways told that the Mahatma sages are beyond the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and Mr. Judge, whois now made head of 
all American Theosophists, replied that it was for seclu- 
sion. If they were anywhere in the United States they 
would be pestered and interviewed by reporters. Really 
some undesignated region beyond the Himalayas is the’saf- 
est place to locate the non-existent. But how desperately 
gullible these people are! And these are the people who 
talk about the superstitions of Christianity. 


....The American Society of Authors, after about a year 
of existence as an organization, has been fully incorpora- 
ted hy filing a certificate in the County Clerk’s office in 
this city. The trustees are Will Carleton, Alfred H. Mo- 
ment, Charles B. Lewis, Katherine Hodges, Mary F. Sey- 
mour, Edward P. Ingersoll, Eleanor Kirk Ames, Esther 
Hermann and Julia V. D. Thomson. The Society, while 
following in general the lines of the British Society, is 
entirely independent in its plan and purpose; and if car- 
ried out in the spirit in which it was formed, it cannot fail 
to prove agreat boon not only to authors but to those pub- 
lishers who really desire honorable dealings with those 
upon whom they must depend for their material. 


.-.-One can hardly blame the French populace for being 
indignant with both judge and jury for letting Ravachol 
and his chief accomplice off so easily, nor wonder that 
threats of lynch law were made on every hand. If such deeds 
were not worthy of death, it is difficult to imagine for what 
crimes that penalty can be given. Had the judge and jury 
shown even a small part of the courage manifested by the 
public prosecutor, the anarohists of France would have had 
a much needed lesson. In Chicago the police showed excel- 





need to tell us it does not believe in Christianity. 
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and in letting them go free with merely a warning not to 
doso again. All these men need is a good dose of certainty. 


.»-«The Republican State Convention, of New York, gave 
hearty commendation last week to President Harrison’s 

! ion. While the delegates are uninstructed, 
there is little doubt that they will favor the renomination 
of our present Chief Magistrate. The current of Republic- 
an opinion isall in the same direction. The report that 
the Pacific Coast objects to President Harrison is pro- 
nounced unfounded by so good an authority as Leland 
Stanford, who has himself been credited with Presidential 
aspirations. It now looks as tho there would be no serious 
opposition to the name of the old ticket at Minneapolis. 


...-Lt has got to be a serious question what the Russian 
Jewish exiles are todo. No country seems to want them. 
Venezuela has just prohibited their immigration, and the 
same difficulty has been found in Brazil, where the popu- 
lar prejudice against them is so great that they have found 
life intolerable. It is reported that the Czar now wants 
them sent to Siberia. Germany refuses to have them even 
pass through her territory toa port of embarkation, and 
probably half a million are near the Russian border trying 
to get out of that country. Austria also refuses them 
passage. Thus far England and the United States have 
put no embargo upon their coming. 


.... Weare very glad to be able to give material to our 
contemporaries, and if for any reason they do not care to 
give us credit, we would rather they would use our infor- 
mation without credit than not use it at all. Some of our 
Catholic contemporaries do not like it that we ask Catho- 
lics to write for us, and they think that those who do so are 
guilty of a great ecclesiastical crime. Possibly that is the 
reason why The Catholic Standard gives a column edi- 
torial to a summary of Father Slattery’s article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on the work of the Catholic Church for the 
Negro, but does‘not happen to mention that that article 
was printed by us. 9 


...-It is announced from St. Petersburg that the terrible 
famine prevailing in that country has cost the imperial 
treasury $180,000,000, of which one-half went to supply the 
people with food and seed, and the other half to the estab- 
lishment of a system of relief work. We confess to a good 
deal of doubt about these figures, but so it is reported from 
St. Petersburg. The general impression is that there has 
been no special reduction of expenditure for military pur- 
poses, and that the Government cannot afford to spend very 
much for charity to its people. 


....-The young Khédive seems to be strengthening him- 
self in Egypt. He has succeeded in retaining sturdy 
Mukhtar Pasha, notwithstanding that the latter can 
hardly help feeling that his Imperial Master came out of 
his effort to —— Egypt’s power with considerable loss 
of prestige, and more than one instance has shown 
that he has individual character and force, which will be a 

boon to the country. One of the best things he has 
e has been to send his brother to England instead of to 
Vienna to finish his studies. 


....We shall now see how much sincerity there was in 
the policy of the Mormons in discouraging polygamy, if, 
as is stated,a large colony of them is to go to Mexico, 
having obtained extensive territory near Santa Rosalie. 
But whether or not they re-establish polygamy there, it 
has come to an end in the United States, and it will be im- 
possible to restore it at least until Utah becomes a State; 
and Utah is not likely to become a State until the Gentiles 
are in possession of a majority of the population. 


.... Two Sundays seem to tire out the police in our large 
cities.. They cannot keep the saloons closed longer than 
that. In this case it was not the fault of the Superintend- 
ent of Police, but of the President of the Police Board, 
who gave an order forbidding the sending of policemen in 
a clothes to get evidence of the violation of the Excise 

aw. That, of course, was an intimation that they were 
not tomakearrests. Dr. Parkhurst is proved right in what 
he said of the police. 


....Lady Somerset, who recently spent some months in 
this country, makes a favorable report as to our temper- 
ance habits. ‘‘She found in the United States,’’ she says, 
“@ universally sober womanhood.’ She was present at 
several social affairs at which intoxicating drinks were 
among the refreshments offered to the guests; but she saw 
only one woman ke of wine or liquor. This is very 
much to our credit. It could not be truly said of Lady 
Somerset’s countrywomen. 


....- Russia has offered to loan Persia the sum of £500,- 
000 to enable the Shah to meet his obligations to the Eng- 
lish stockholders in the Tobacco Regie, which came to so 
inglorious an end not long since. It will be interesting to 


watch and see whether Perey, will accept the proposal 
from St. Petersburg. Ifshe does it will but forge an- 
other link in the chain which is binding Persia to Russia. 


....Dr. Parkhurst does not seem to be at all dismayed at 
the prospect of a long pull if he wishes tocarry through the 
work he has commenced. When asked how long he was 

jing to keep it up, he said, ‘‘As longas I live,” and fur- 

er to encou the questioner, added that he came of a 
long lived fami a his father having lived to an advanced 
age and his grandfather dying at the age of eighty-four. 

.... Nashville has been the scene of the last of the shame- 
ful lynchings, in which Negroes are generally the ones to 
suffer. The Governor of the State was cognizant of what 
was going on and succeeded in protecting the prisoners 
during the a But the mob returned at night, and with- 
out any effective resistance captured the jail and han; 
the prisoners, which was about what was to be expected. 


....One by one our neighbors are learning to appreciate 
the advantages of reciprocity. The last to come into line 


is Honduras, and President Marrisoa last week issued a 
ea announcing the articles that would be al- 
owed free entry into that State. 


....The real evil of poolselling and bookmaking and all 


gamblingat herse races is given with unusual clearness 
oF! ness by Anthony Comstock in our issue of this 
week. 


.-.. The Rev. Dr, Parkhurst’s word on emibling isa very 
brief one, but the testimony it contains is valuable, 


Religions Intelligence. 


A NOTABLE REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. LEE W. BEATTIE. 








THE village of Cambridge, N. Y., has during the past 
weeks received a great spiritual quickening through the 
presence and labors of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

At the suggestion of the pastors of the five churches— 
Methodist, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist—Dr. Chapman was invited to spend a 
week or ten days among usin union evangelistic services. 
He consented on condition that the churches spend ten 
days in preparation. The United Presbyterian Church 
prepared by a number of special consecration services; the 
Presbyterian by a week of special meetings closing with 
the Lord’s Supper; the other churches also prepared in 
their own way. For three months the meetings had been 
announced, and Christians were urged to plan their affairs 
and arrange their business and social engagements so 
that nothing would interfere. 

The week before the 28th of March all the churches 
united in preparatory services. Thus everything was done 
as tho the success of the work depended more on the spirit- 
ual activity of the Christians than on the immediate work 
of the evangelist. 

Undoubtedly this thorough preparation, fostered and 
carried on by the consecrated wisdom of Dr. Chapman, was 
the cause of the greatest barrier to the progress of the 
work being removed as easily as it was; for it was plain 
to all that conversions would be impossible until all bar- 
riers separating Christian from Christian, church from 
church, were removed. And this was done on Friday night 
when the pardon of one church was asked by the pastor of 
another church for the wrong done by him to the former. 
This was reciprocated by individual members of the church, 
and also its present pastor. This was the greatest mani- 
festation of the power of diyine grace it was ever my privi- 
lege to behold—greater than the conversion of souls; for 
church differences are deep and bitter. But here were two 
of God’s servants, between whose churches hard feelings 
had long existed, clasping hands as bréthers before an au- 
dience of a thousand people, and thus testifying to the 
power of divine love to move human hearts to a spirit of 
forgiving and being forgiven. From this time on until the 
last service held by Dr. Chapman, just one week from his 
advent among us, the windows of Heaven seemed to fairly 
open and shower down blessings upon the people. 

Tho the actual conversions in this one week were about 
fifty or sixty, the church members were themselves so 
quickened that the way was opened as it has not been for 
years for a continual work of grace among us. All the 
churches have been wonderfully revived, and already some 
have received large additions to their membership, notably 
the Methodist and Presbyterian. The merchants, even the 
Roman Catholics, closed their places of business each even- 
ing at 7 o’clock, and during the all-day services on Friday 
one hour in the morning and one in the afternoon the busi- 
ness men shut up shop and came to divine service. This was 
a most memorable day for Cambridge,opening as it did with 
cottage prayer-meetings at 8:30 A.M. There was preaching 
at 10 A.M., 8 and 7:30 P.M. God’s spirit was with us in power 
all the day. Dr. Chapman was assisted by the blind sing- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, of Philadelphia, and a chorus of 
sixty voices, under the direction of Professor Nichols, of 
the Presbyterian church. Mr. and Mrs. Baker’s singing 
was most sweet and tender, touching many hearts that 
would not be moved by the preaching. 

The untiring zeal and consecrated devotion of Dr. Chap- 
man were marvelous; for in the week he was here he 
preached nineteen times, and each time a full-length ser- 
mon, into the delivery of which he threw his whole force. 

Besides having the advantage of often being associated 
with leading evangelists, notably with Mr. Mills the past 
winter in that wonderful revival in Cincinnati, Dr. Chap. 
man is himself a pastor, and appreciates more keenly a 
pastor’s feelings, as he labors among them, than many 
whose entire lives are given up to evangelistic work. Tho 
a comparatively young man, already he has been wonder- 
fully blessed of God in his labors. 

Dr. Chapman excels asan evangelist. His fund of illus- 
tration seems inexhaustible, and his power to use this fund 
is marvelous. Withclear thought as to what he wishes to 
say, he drives the truth home with irresistible power. But 
what impresses one most is the strong conviction in his 
own mind that the Gospel he preaches is a living message 
todying men, and must be accepted in order to be saved; 
and an unswerving faith in what God has revealed, that 
makes him, and through him his audience, feel they 
already have what they pray for. 

Dr. Chapman has gone from this place followed by the 
prayers of hundreds of God’s people who will ever remem- 
ber his labor of love here with most grateful appreciation 
for what, under God, he was permitted to accomplish in the 
Master’s name in the breaking down of barriers to the 
progress of the kingdom, in the quickening of God’s serv- 
ants to renewed spiritual life, and in awakening sinners 
to a sense of their danger while out of Christ, and their 
need of him to redeem them from their iniquity. 


CamBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The Theosophical Convention closed at Chicago, 
April 25th, with the election of officers. Arrangements 
were made also for raising a fund for Colonel Olcott. 


....Itis reported that Mr. Moody has decided to under- 
take work in connection with the Columbian Exposition, 
and that he is to have the assistance of the Rev. John 











....A new missionary society, called The Army and Navy 
Missionary Union, has been formed in England on a strictly 
undenominational basis. Its object is chiefly to encourage 
missionary interest and enterprise among the officers and 
men of the two services. 


....The Marylebone Presbyterian Church in London has 
decided to call as a successor to its late pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Frazer, the Rev. Dr. Stalker, of Glasgow. In the 
meantime Dr. Pentecost is supplying the pulpit for a few 
Sundays while Dr. Stalker is considering the question. 


..-.The Bishop (Anglican) of Rangun, Burma, has re- 
cently brought up the subject of working cargoes on Sun- 
day in the ports of British Burma, and strongefforts are 
being made to put those ports under the same general 
regulations as rule in Calcutta, Singapore, Bombay, Hong. 
kong, and all through the United Kingdom. 


....The rapid growth of Stundism in a Russian town in 
the province of Kieff is reported to have so greatly incensed 
the inhabitants of the orthodox faith that they recently 
made a most outrageous attack upon the dissenters, drag- 
ging the inhabitants of the houses out on the streets and 
flogging them without regard to age or sex. 


...-A large meeting of Baptist young people was held 
last week in Brooklyn, to lay plans for the raising of $150,- 
000 as the share of the Young People’s Societies in the cen- 
tenary fund in memory of Baptist Missions, It was said 
that there are 7,000 Baptist Sunday-schools, with 740,000 
pupils, and it is proposed to raise the $150,000 by subscrip- 
tions of from five cents to one dollar. The work of co!iect- 
ing will begin the first Sunday in June. 


....The Church Hospital and Dispensary of the Episco- 
pal Church of the City of New York has been recently or- 
ganized.. Thespecial object of the Dispensary is to afford 
relief to that class ef the poor who have been in better cir- 
cumstances, and who naturally shrink from the necessary 
publicity and exposure attendant upon visits to public 
hospitals and dispensaries, and to furnish the best medical 
aid in sickness and clerical advice in trouble. 


....The question of federal union has been practically de- 
cided by the votes of the Classes of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. After the fullest presentation of the objections 
the vote stands twenty-four in favor to eight against; two 
Classes, Arcot and Rochester, alone being unreported. 
Over two-thirds, thus, of the Classes and fully nine-tenths 
of the churches favor the federal union, and the General 
Synod will without doubt carry into effect this expressed 
sentiment of the churches. 


....At a recent confirmation service held by the Bishop 
of Exeter, in England, twenty-two male and sixteen female 
inmates of the Idiot Asylum were presented and confirmed. 
This has raised considerable discussion in the English 
papers with regard to the wisdom of such action. In reply 
the Bishop defends himself, claiming that the minds of the 
imbeciles are often far more receptive of religious truth 
than of secular learning; that the story of Christ subdued 
them; and even tho they may not be able to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Ten Commandments or answer the 
questions in the Church Catechism, there is no doubt that 
they are open to spiritual influences, as is testified to by 
those who have been charged with their instruction. 


...-Considerable interest has been aroused in England 
by a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Sinclair, Archdeacon 
of London, in which he seeks to lessen the breach between 
the Established Church and the Nonconformists. A great 
number of letters have been pouring in to The Rock, on the 
one hand, representing the element that is sympathetic 
with the Archdeacon, and to The Guardian on the other, 
representing the element that considers nonconformity as 
hardly worthy of the special regard of the Establishment. 
Anumber of Nonconformists have publicly and cordially 
recognized their appreciation of the fraternal spirit of the 
Archdeacon. 


.... The revised edition of the German Bible, which has 
been under way for more than thirty years, has been pub- 
lished in Halle,Germany. The revisers have endeavored 
always to interfere as little as possible with the diction of 
Luther’s Bible, removing obsolete expressions but occa- 
sio: ally allowing archaisms to remain and preserving well 
the spirit of the old version. The New Testament, which 
was published separately in 1870, has already gone through 
fifty-nine editions. There has been no desire of supplant- 
ing Luther’s Bible. A revision was necessary on account 
of the disadvantages under which the translation was 
made, but for most of the people there will always be only 
one German Bible. 

....The ninth annual meetizg of the American McAll 
Association was held April 26th and 27th in the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church in New York City. About 
one hundred delegates were present from the principal 
cities of the country. The address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. George H. McGrew, and Mrs. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, the President of the Association, responded. A 
letter of salutation from the Rev. Dr. R. W. McAll was 
also read. The treasurer’s report showed that $35,870.31 
had been raised in America during the year. Addresses 
were made by Drs. L. S. Chamberlain, of Philadelphia; A. 
J. Gordon, of Boston; D. J. Burrell, pastor of the church; 
W.S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, New York; C. 
H. Parkhurst; and the Rev. Samuel H. Anderson, of Paris. 
Mr. Anderson spoke especially on the work of the McAli 
Mission in France and Corsica. A deficit having been 
reported, subscriptions were made in the afternoon suffi- 
cient to cover it. Mrs. Parkhurst was re-elected Presi- 
dent. 

....An illustration of the cosmopolitan character of New 
York is found in the fact that a Syriac service is held every 
Sunday afternoon at No. 142 West Twenty-first Street. 
Most of the service is in the Syriac language, but some of 
the prayers are offered in Turkish. Among those that at- 
tend are Rabi Baba, a Nestorian, now in this country seek- 





McNeill, the evangelist, who is now working in Glasgow. 


ing to secure the publication of a Syriac dictionary on 
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which he has been engaged for many years, and who was 
for twenty-eight years a teacher and preacher in Urumia; 
another is Deacon Moses, for many years also a teacher and 
preacher in Urumia; three others are engaged in the print- 
ing of the Syriac Old Testament at the Bible House, Astor 
Place. One of these latter is a Mohammedan who was con- 
verted to Christianity and obliged to flee from Urumia to 
Constantinople, and who now has found his way to this 
country. 


....The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church opened in Omaha on Monday of this week. On 
Saturday the lay delegates held an important meeting, at 
which was discussed the question of having the lay dele- 
gates sit apart from the ministerial delegates in Gen- 
eral Conference. In previous General Conferences, 
since the introdction of lay delegation, both orders 
have sat together. The number of lay delegates be- 
ing much smaller than that of ministerial, it was decided 
by a vote of .74 52 to request the Conference to allow the lay 
delegates to be seated separately. All the bishops were 
present at the opening, and the quadrennial address, which 
is always an important feature of the opening days of the 
Conference, was made ready for presentation. It is under- 
stood to be the work, largely, of Bishop Foster, tho each 
bishop contributed some particular section of it. 


...-The Nonconformist pulpit in London has just lost 
another one of its most prominent representatives, Dr. 
Henry Allon, for a long time the pastor of Union Chapel, 
Islington, who died three weeks ago. The circumstances 
were not unlike those attending the death of his intimate 
friend, Dr. Donald Frazer, inasmuch as he had preached,to 
his own people on the previous Sunday, and had been an- 
nounced to preach again the following Sunday. Dr. Allon 
has been twice elected chairman of the Congregational 
Union, has served for fifty years as pastor of Union Chapel, 
and for more than a generation has been one of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Congregationalists in England. Hold- 
ing firmly to the distinctively evangelical truths, he be- 
longed to the broad school of Noncorformists, and bis 
preaching was characterized by culture rather than inten- 
sity. He was an ent husiastic believer in church music, and 
was especially prominent for his interest and influence in 
furthering its use in public services. 


....The series of union revival meetings in Portland, 
Ore., under the lead of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, which com- 
menced March 14th, closed April 3d. Never in the history 
of that city has there been such a religious awakening, 
affecting every class of people—professional men, bankers, 
tradesmen and laborers. On the last Wednesday before 
Mr. Mills left, in response to his request, about 300 firms 
closed their places of business, and the day was given up to 
religious services, in which it was estimated that fully 
15,000 people were gathered. Over 2,000 people expressed 
their desire to begin the Christian life; but perhaps the 
strongest result of the meeting was in the influence exerted 
upon Christians to renew their vows and lead a more con- 
secrated Christian life. After Mr. Mills left, most of the 
churches held services four nights a week for two weeks, 
and in a number the meétings will be continued indefi- 
nitely. After leaving Portland, Mr. Mills went to Salem 
for eight days, and from there to Tacoma, where he com- 
menced services on the 14th. Mrs. Mills, who is also con- 
ducting meetings at Forest Grove, will probably stay there 
with her family during the remaining two months of Mr. 
Mills’s work along the Pacific Coast. 


.... The question of the preparation of candidates for or- 
dination in the Church of England is again attracting con- 
siderable attention. Under the present system candidates 
who have passed through the university without any 
study of theology whatever except the meager amount in- 
volved in attending two courses of professors’ lectures, are 
accepted by the bishops as soon as they have taken their de- 
gree and can pass the ordination examination. For this a 
few months’ reading is sufficient in the case of a fairly in- 
telligent man. Unquestionably a number are not content 
with this minimum of preparation. A good many insist 
upon a period of study in the theological colleges or of 
special preparation at the universities; but this is nowhere 
enforced, and in many cases the expense involved is an in- 
superable obstacle. The result is one that has aroused con- 
siderable anxiety, not only among the clergy but among 
the lay members of the Church. Steps are being taken to 
secure a special course of study that shall be required of 
graduates. The matter of expense is being met by efforts 
to establish a fund that shall enable graduates to obtain a 
year’s distinctively theological study eitherat the univer- 
sity or.a theological college. The movement has its origin 
in Cambridge, but Oxford will probably join heartily in it- 


....Bishop McDonne!l was corsecrated to the see of 
Brooklyn in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y., April 25th, 
with an imposing ceremony. Among those present were 
representative Catholics of New York and Brooklyn and 
neighboring cities, and not a few Protestant clergymen 
whom the Archbishop and the new Bishop number among 
their warm friends notwithstanding the difference of reli- 
giousconvictions. The consecrator was Archbishop Corri- 
gan, and bis assistants were Bishop McQuade, of Rochester, 
and Chatard, of Vincennes, Ind. There were also present 
Archbishops Ryan, of Philadelphia; Fabre, of Ogdens»urg, 
and a large number of bishops. The sermon was by the 
Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S. J., Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus for the New York-Maryland Province. At the 
close of the ceremonies the Bishop was presented,by Vicar- 
General John M. Farley, with a purse of $10,000, the gift 
of the priests of the diocese of New York. Bishop 
McDonnell is still a young man, having been born in 1854. 
He studied for six years—from 1872 to 1878—in Rome, 
where he is as well known and well liked as in New York 
City. . For a long time he was Master of Ceremonies at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and is well known throughout New 
York and Brooklyn. 





.... The discussion in England in regard to the relations 
of «he Churchmen and Nonconformists has brought out 
from Archdeacon Sinclair the opinion that the leaders of 
the Nonconformists should be received at Court, which 
would afford a great deal of natural gratification to the 
bodies they represent. Ailtho under its present constitu- 
tion they can hardly be brought into the House of Lords, 
if that House should be changed and made more a Senate 
without the exclusion of the hereditary principle, he thinks 
that the annual Presidents, say of the four or five greater 
bodies, the Moderators of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland, and the United Presbyterian Church, 
and also the chief Rabbi might have a seat in such a body. 
With regard to disestablishment, Archdeacon Sinclair 
does not believe that it would: promote Christian unity; 
but that it would increase the Church of Rome, and in 
all probability the Church of England would break up, 
the High Church and the Evangelical Broad Church find- 
ing their opinions. mutually irreconcilable. The result 
would be that the sentiments of charity which the Church 
might have toward the Nonconformists would be greatly 
lessened, inasmuch as they would be held responsible for 
the change. He thinks that the only people who would 
gain very largely would be the Secularists and the Roman 
Catholics. 


....Professor Drummond, in a recent address at the 
Annual Conference of the Free Church of Scotland Guild, 
raised the question whether it is not well to exchange one 
of the Sunday services for some other fourm of divine wer- 
ship. He said that so far as he could learn the people were 
tired and sick of over-sermonizing, and the ministers were 
tired and sick of making sermons; and he questioned 
whether making two sermons was the best thing a minis- 
ter could do for Christ. Instead of this he urged that the 
time be given up to work for the young in some form, and 
that the Bible-classes especially stould receive some atten- 
tion from ministers. He held that it was not well for the 
children t6 get their entire theology from their teachers 
that they needed a little stronger instruction. A little 
time since he offered some fifty prizes to the 18,000 boys of 
the Boys’ Brigade in Great Britain and America for letters, 
and in reply received 385 gentine boys’ letters. He was 
struck with the utter silence of the whole 385 as to the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church upon them. There was 
not a boy among the crowd that made a single reference to 
a church or to the Christian ministry; they spoke of their 
fathers, more of their mothers, many of the police courts; 
some quoted hymns that they picked up at the Sunday- 
school; only one even remotely referred to the personal in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ on his character. It seemed to Mr. 
Drummond that these boys had never had the slightest 
real influence from the Church, and very little from the 
Sunday-school, and that something more must be done for 
them if they are to be won; and quick, so as to resist the 
very real temptations they had. 


....Among those who heard Mr. Moody in Birmingham 
on his visit to England in 1875 was Mr. John Blackham. 
Mr. Blackham felt that the average Bible-class, tho sup- 
plied with good teaching, was cold, stiff and tame, and he 
questioned whether something could not be done to 
combine the enthusiam and Methodist fire of evangel- 
istic service with a teaching power and continuous 
services of an adult Bible-class; accordingly he devised a 
plan for what he called “‘ Pleasant’ Sunday Afternoons.” 
The plan included brief, bright addresses and hearty Gospel 
song, school registration and visitation, and prizes for 
frequent and punctual attendance. On every hand he met 
opposition. The title ‘‘ Pleasant’ was to many an offense, 
numbers believing that pleasantness and religiousness in 
meetings were incongruous if not contradictory terms. He, 
however, persevered and formed a class of 120 young men, 
which he carried on for several years. In 1885, while at- 
tending a religious meeting at another place, he told the 
story of the origin of the movement, which, meanwhile, 
had spread somewhat in that locality, and the traveling 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. said to him, ‘“‘ You ought to 
tell this story throughout the land.” The idea was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Blackham started out, speaking in one 
place after another. The success of this work outstripped 
that of the earlier meetings and attracted attention every- 
where, until of late it has come to extend over the whole of 
England; and in that country the P. S. A’s are almost as 
well known as the Y. M. C. A’s inthis country. One dis- 
‘tinctive feature of the movement is that it has no federa- 
tion. While those interested in it are urgent in spreading 
it, they havenot attempted in any way to form a society or 
secure organized action of any kind, preferring to have 
each enterprise stand upon its own footing. 








Missions. 


In view of the somewhat widespread fear that the 
missionaries among the Telugus were departing from the 
traditional principles of their mission in raising the On- 
gole High School to a second-grade college, the Rev. Dr. 
J. N. Murdock, Secretary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, has written a letter explaining the cireum- 
stances. The movement originated in response toa special 
overture from the people of Ongole who undertook to es- 
tablish a school of their own and failed. There is to be no 
missionary money used for the suprort of the school. One- 
third of its expenses are now provided for by fees paid by 
the Hindu inhabitants for the schooling of their children, 
the rate being fixed by the Government: another third is 
provided for by a Government grant, and the remaining 
third has been paid by the Union in the form of fees for 
the Christian boys selected from the station school for its 
benefits; and they donot wish to_draw on the mission 
funds even to that extent and hence are raising the $50,- 
000 fund, the income of which isto go toward the support 
of the institution. With regard to the employment of 











Brahmins as teachers, Dr. Murdock says that it has been a 
matter of necessity, not of choice,but that no heathen teach- 
er has been employed whose teaching or influence would 
bein any way detrimental to the Christian pupils. The-law 
dces not in any way contemplate the education of Hindus 
with missionary money, but is for the improvement of the 
Christian population, and the consolidation of the vast 
interests among the Telugu people. The heathen popula- 
tion are admitted on two conditions; that they pay the 
Government fees and conform to the rules prescribed, in- 
cluding the Christian worship which is daily observed as 
a part of the exercises. They pay a large money consid- 
eration and are not in any sense beneficiaries accepting a 
gratuity. The schoolis not created for them, and they 
do not enjoy any exclusive advantage from them. At the 
same time the missionaries are glad of the opportunity it 
gives them of admitting them to the benefit of the Chris- 
tian schools. The old policy of preaching for the conver- 
sion of the heathen and the consequent founding of 
Christian schools for Christian people is carried on without 
any variation. 


....The death of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has been the 
occasion of a discussion in the Armenian papers of Con- 
stantinople, as to the reason why there are not great 
preachers in the Armerian Church. One writer draws a 
painful picture saying that the Church is regarded as a 
shop, its altars and ornaments as implements of trade, 
and that the clergy are too absorbed in money-getting to 
give time to feeding their flock. He instances one Christ- 
mas sermon of fifteen minutes in length, the same identi- 
cal homily which the preacher had repeated from memory 
every year since his ordination, which was followed by an 
impassioned appeal of half an hour for generous con- 
tributions for the priests.. After the collection by deacons 
of the contributions, the discussions over the amounts col- 
lected grew so eager that the congregation had to entreat 
that they remain quiet until after the communion service. 
The article closed with an earnest appeal to the Patriarch 
to cause the people to be fed with Gospel sermons which 
should foster a more spiritual religion. This letter was 
replied to by a letter in another paper, which claims that 
it is wrong to lay so much stress on preaching: that the 
real need of the Church is more attention to religious edu- 
cation of the children, fasting, confession and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church. The rejoinder in the first 
paper was that the ecclesiastic who wrote the second letter 
knew only the outer shell of religion; that rites and fast- 
ing and ceremonies cannot m&ke a man a Christian, nor 
develop children into good and pure men. What is needed, 
he claims, is less ceremony and more Gospel; and what is 
looked for among the Armenian clergy is higher, more 
spiritual and more Christian views. The possibility of 
such a discussion in the orthodox Armenian papers is in- 
dicative of the change that is going on in the Armenian 
Church. - 


.... Reports come from Syria that the Druses are arming 
on every side, casting bullets and collecting powder. It is 
supposed that this is in preparation for the second coming 
of the Druse Messiah who will overthow Islam and Chris- 
tianity. The Messiah is to start from China with a count- 
less host of Chinese Druses, cross India, Persia and Syria, 
destroy Mecca, take Constantinople, and make all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe his vassals. Another explanation of this 
arming is that it is the result of an effort on the part of one 
of the local rulers to displace another, and still another 
claims that foreign intrigue is at the basis, inasmuch as 
the Christians of that sectien are arming also. A little 
time since the French Consul! made a three days’ visit to the 
Patriarch who has summoned all the bishops of that 
Church. In one district the bishop has instructed his peo- 
ple to arm, and they speak of itopenly. There has been 
considerable disturbance and anxiety in regard to the whole 
condition. 


....The Rev. Dr. Bruce, missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Julfa, Ispahan, Persia, writes that dur- 
ing the past year there have been more signs than ever 
before that God is opening a door for the Gospel. English 
influences and the opening up of the country by various 
merchant companies, have had much to do with it, and the 
improvement in the Armenian Christian community 
has told upon the Moslem, whose influence has been great- 
ly broken. Whereas until lately Mohammedan boys were 
not allowed to attend the mission school, now about thirty 
of them are regular in their attendance. He speaks also of 
a most remarkable work being carried on by a missionary 
of the Jew’s Society in Ispahan, who has a small school of 
forty-five boys and a grand opening for his work. The 
great need at present in the mission work there is a medi- 
cal missionary to enter the doors that are opening on 
every hand. 


....-Commander F.. M. Barber, of the United States gun- 
boat ‘‘ Monocacy,’’ stationed on the Yang-tse River in 
China, has published a letter speaking in the highest terms 
of the efficiency of missionary work. Four:een years ago 
Commander Barber gave as his opinion that it was abso- 
lutely hopeless to expect that missionary effort would 
make an impression on China. Now he says it is apparent 
to any unprejudiced mind that its influence is increasing 
very strongly; and that whereas at one time it seemed as if 
China was a country where even the continued dropping of 
the water of Christianity would never wear away the stone 
of heathenism, now it is apparent that the stone ultimate- 
ly will be forced bodily from its bed. 


...The statistics of the India Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church show 6,779 communicants, an increase 
of 106 over last year. The admissions by professions have 
been 502 as against 410 for the preceding year. The Chris- 
tian population has grown from 10,171 in 1890 to 10,880 in 
1891, and the number of villages containing Christians has 
grown from 525 in 1890 to 550 in 1891. The number of 
schools remains the same, and the number of pupils very 
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nearly. the same; the. Sabbath-schools, however, have in- 
creased from 92 to. 127, and the Sabbath-school scholars 
from 3,138 to 4,159. This last increase, however, is possibly 
due to the fuller statistics that have been obtained during 
the present year. 


...-The Sultan of Morocco has issued special orders for- 
bidding intercourse between the Moorish women and the la- 
dies attached to Christian missions. This will affect especial- 
ly the workers of the North Africa Society, a large number 
of whom are women, and who have made a special effort 
to reach the women of the country in their homes. The 
Sultan’s action is supposed to have been taken on the 
representation of his advisers to the effect that communi- 
cations between the Moorish and English women threat- 
ened innovation in the laws and the corruption of religion, 
offenses which may be visited with the penalty of death in 
the case of renegades refusing to repent in a given time. 


..--The English Baptist Missionary Society has arranged 
for celebrations in this centennial year in the three towns 
most intimately associated with the formation of this 
society. On Tuesday, May 31st, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Carey’s famous sermon will be celebrated in 
Nottingham; the next day at Leicester, there will be a 
meeting commemorating the sending forth of his pamphlet 
on “The Obligations of Christians to‘Propagate the Gospel 
among the Heathen,’ and the setting apart of Carey and 
Thomas for missionary work. On the 2d and 3d of June 
exercises will be beld in Kettering, where the society was 
organized, and where Andrew Fuller labored. 


...-A Hindu conversing with a Church Missionary Soci- 
ety missionary in India, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Which 
of all our methods do you fear the most?” said, “‘ Why 
should I put weapons into the hands of anenemy? But I 
will tell you. We do not greatly fear your schools. for we 
need not send our children; we do not fear your books, 
for we need not read them; we do not fear your preaching, 
for we need not hear it; but we dread your women and 
your doctors; for your doctors are winning our hearts and 
your women are winning our homes, and when our hearts 
and our homes are won, what is there left us?’’ 








— Biblical Research. 


THE SOURCES OF NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT. 


WITHIN recent months systematic and sanguine efforts 
have been made to make the literature of the Inter-Testa- 
ment period, and more particularly the Jewish Apocalypses, 
a prime source for the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially a source from which the New Testa- 
ment. writers drew their thoughts and ideas. The move- 
ment to introduce this new factor into biblical exegesis 
and the application of this new method has almost risen to 
the dignity of a new school of interpretation. The most 
ambitious attempts in this direction have‘been made by 
Vélter, Vischer and Spitta, in the analysis of ‘the book of 
Revelation. While neither they nor others are entirely 
agreed as to the composition of this book, yet there is prac- 
tically an agreement on the hypothesis of a groundwork of 
one or two Jewish Apocalypses, edited and augmented by a 
Christian redactor. So much certainly has been demon- 
strated by these investigations—namely, that the author 
of the last book in the New Testament canon lived and 
moved and had his being in an atmosphere of thought and 
expression of thought which finds its counterpart and 
illustration best in the apocalypses current among the 
Jews of that generation. Naturally, however,the attempt 
to inaugarate this departure in New Testament exegesis 
has been confined to detail researches. The time for gen- 
eral summaries and conclusions has, of course, not yet 
come. Considerable work in this line has been done by 
such men as Snapp, in his new discussion of the Testament 
of the Twelve Apostles; by Everling, in his brochure on the 
Angelology and Demonology of St. Paul; by Gunkel, in his 
pamphlet on the Work of the Holy Spirit according to the 
Popular Views of the Apostolic Times, and according to 
the Teachings of the Apostle Paul; by Kabisch, in his 
analysis of the Fourth Book of Ezra; by Baldensperger, in 
his book on the Consciousness of Christ in the Light of the 
Messianic Hopes of His Times; and especially by Spitta, in 
his Apocalypse, and brochure on ‘“‘ The Preaching of Christ 
to the Spirits in Prison” (1 Pet. 3: 19 sqq.). Probably the 
last mentioned is the most representative in the group, as 
its object is polemic and defensive of the method, aiming 
to show how from this point of view just the most enig- 
matical passuges of the New Testament readily yield toa 
satisfactory solution. 
Only relatively and not absolutely is this movement a 
new one. The attempt to go bebind the evidences and to 
seek for the sources whence the New Testament writers 
drew their facts and data in which they go beyond the rev- 
elation of the Old Covenant, is as old as is the critical 
study of the Sacred Scriptures. Nor is it entirely new 
that the contemporaneous religious thought in Israel is 
regarded as the chief source for these writers. This solu- 
tion of the enigma has been again and again proposed by 
rationalistic and rationalizing Jewish and Christian schol- 
ars. The great ‘ Rabbi Jesus” is a favorite theme for the 
imagination of such writers; and the hypotheses of this 
character have at least had the negative merit of having 
called forth such excellent works as Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Jesus 
und Hillel,” in which the difference in kind, character 
and contents between the teachings of Jesus and those of 
the official teachers in Israel is demonstrated beyond a 
doubt. The novelty of the movement consists rather in 
twe other points—namely, that it is inaugurated in a spirit 
’ friendly to sound scholarship and genuine interpretation; 
and, secondly, that the Apocalypses rather than the Tal- 
muds are considered the chief sources from which to draw. 

That there is a good deal of right and reason for the in- 
troduction of this principle and that its proper application 
cannot but result in a better understanding of many of the 


‘enigmas of the New Testament, cannot be doubted. In- 


deed, it stands in legitimate connection with the whole 
trend of modern biblical science. The characteristic dif- 


' ference between the methods and manners of Bible students 


in earlier days and in our own is the application of the his- 

torical principle in the explanation of both the origin and 

the contents of the Sacred Scriptures» These are no longer 

regarded simply as a collection of dicta probantia for the 

dogmaticians of later generations, but as the living Word 

of God to those who heard the Prophets and the Apostles. 

Accordingly just as much as the Holy Land is, to use an 
expression of Renan, a “ fifth Gospel,’’ thus, too, the histor- 
ical background of the Scriptures, the religious and 
spiritual atmosphere which their writers breathed 
must be known, if the interpretation is to draw out of these 
writings the exact meanings which were put into them 
when penned. This principle of historical interpretation 
is really more a sine qua nonin biblical interpretation than 
in the study of the classical works of Greek and Roman 
literature. The Bible isemphatically an Oriental book; its 
forms and methods of expression are characteristic of the 
Semitic type of mind. Had Aryans written these records 
the same facts would have found an entirely different kind 
of expression. As Lightfoot says, the New Testament was 
written *‘ among Jews, by Jews, for Jews,’ and the study 
of the spirit and methods of the Rabbinical schools of the 
Apostolic era has done more for the elucidation of the dif- 
ficulties of St. Paul’s letters than the knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of Aristotle’s dialectics. 

H»>w much has been and can be done by this method 
has been demonstrated repeatedly by recent researches. 
Indeed, it would be strange if the contemporary Jewish 
thought should not throw a great deal of light on the in- 
terpretation of New Testament passages. The Evangelists 
and Apostles spoke and wrote the language of the day, and 
in whatever respect their ideas and ideals are beyond and 
above those of the Old Testament, they certainly must have 
been expressed in a way that could be understood by those 
for whom they were intended. In this respect the New 
Testament is not somethiug absolutely new. As far as the 
facts are concerned, Deutsch (‘‘Literary Remains,” p. 26, f.) 
is, no doubt, correct, when he says that such terms as “ Re- 
demption,” ‘‘ Baptism,” “Grace,” ‘ Faith,’ “Salvation,” 
“* Righteousness,” ‘‘ Son of Man,’’ Son of God,” “‘ Kingdom 
of God”’ we.e not invented by Christianity, but were 
household words of Talmudical Judaism. It is also a fact, 
as Taylor has shown in his Excursus V to his edition of the 
“Pirge Aboth,” thatevery petition in the Lord’s Prayer can 
be paralleled by citations from this Jewish writer of that 
day. Philo has philosophized on the Logos idea as an in- 
termediate being between God and man. In the apocalyp- 
tic and other literature of the centuries between the close 
of the Oldand the beginning of the New Testament, such 
as the Book of Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the earlier 
portions of the Sibylline poems, the Book of Jubilee’ and 
others, there is, in many respects, a vast stride of thought 
developed beyond that found in the Old Testament writ- 
ings. The Book of Enoch, for instance, teaches the pre- 
existence of the Messiah in several passages, and the 
eschatology of this class of literature is much more highly 
developed than that of the Old Testament. In these re- 
spects, these works, which have long ceased to be regarded 
merely as curiosities of literature, are often a marvelin our 
eyes, and in not a few cases, a:, ¢. g., the second part of the 
Book of Enoch and in Fourth Ezra, there are disagreements 
among scholars as to whether the work is of a Christian or 
a Jewish writer. 

But how far do these works, or even the Talmuds and 
other later Jewish literature, go in the unraveling of New 
Testament intricacies? Their value has been proved to be 
great, but nothing has as yet been produced to show that 
this value goes further than to assist in understanding 
the method and manner of expression, the form and mold 
into which the great truths of Revelation have been 
poured. It is simply impossible to make the New Testa- 
ment truths a product of contemporary thought, of the 
Zeitgeist, or even of a Jewish substratum upon which 
Greek philosophy has reared a magnificent structure, as 
this is proposed by Harnack, Pfleiderer and others of the 
Ritschl school. While these parallels between the New 
Testament and the literature of the day are often striking, 
it is a most significant and singular fact that such parallels 
do not exist for the fundamentals of Christian teachings, 
such as the Incarnation (which certainly has no connection 
with the slight idea of this kind found in the Buddhist 
system), the Divinity of the Messiah, the Trinity, the 
Plan of Salvation in its fullness and depth; and, in short, 
whatever are specifically the sui generis constituents of the 
Christian system as revealed in the New Testament writ- 
ings, and do not find in any secular literature of that or 
an earlier day an adequate explanation. For this historic- 
al phenomenon there can be found only the old-fashioned 
explanation, that the Scriptures are not only the history 
of a revelation, but are a revelation themselves. The ten- 
dency to explain the New Testament teachings as the 
result purely of factors and forces at work in this spiritual 
and intellectual world of the day, is in close harmony with 
the general tread of advanced naturalistic and naturaliz- 
ing biblical thought of our day and date, which, as 
Delitzsch said, is striving to develop.a “ religion of the era 
of Darwin.” 

Negatively the same thing is demonstrated by the fact 
that Christ and his Apostles knew themselves to be in di- 
rect opposition to and not in barmony with the religious 
thought of the Jews; and this found its expression in the 
current orthodoxy of the day in the teachings of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees, and also in the literature of this and the 
earlier and later period. The latter are the legitimate and 
typical exponents of the current thought; and in so far as 
Christ and the Apostles differed with these—and this they 
did on all the fundamentals—it is simply impossible that 
the Christian system of thought should have had its 
source in the ideas and ideals of the day. 

While thus the emphasis put upon the literature of the 
Inter-Testament period as a help for New Testament inter- 





pretation is perfectly legitimate, and the application of the 
method promises much good in detail exegetical research; 
yet its scope is limited, and its utility is confined to the 
vessel and not to the contents of the vessel of New Testa- 
ment truths. Everling is correct in closing his brochure 
with the citation of II Cor. 4: 7, to the effect that we have 
our treasure—‘‘év d0rpaxivore oxebzow”; but it must be re- 
membered that the vessels, and not their contents, are 
“earthen.” ‘ 








Sanitary. - 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE AS TO ALCOHOL. 


THE debate in the fall of 1888, in the Pathological Society 
of London, led Dr. J. F. Payne, Dr. Lionel Beale and Dr. 
George Hay to express very significant opinions, represent- 
ing the best medical talent of London. 

Dr. Payne spoke of alcohol inits terrible effect on the 
functions of organs, its poisonous and destructive work on 
tissue, and its interference with oxidation. He was fully 
supported by Dr. Harley, who claimed that ‘‘ very moder- 
ate drinkers were in reality the most numerous class of 
alcoholic victims.”’ Dr. Lionel Beale repeated and empha- 
sized his well-known views. Since then Dr. Harley has 
given a series of lectures on the subject, which well 
represent the most thorough recent clinical beliefs as 
to the very restricted availability of alcohol in disease. 

While exact clinical experiment and experience now nar- 
rows the sphere of alcohol, it regards it as available in 
sudden shock from injury, chiefly in the form of hypo- 
dermic injection with digitalis, as also for temporary use 
in sudden prostration until nutrients and other restora- 
tives become preferable in its place, as is quickly the 
case. There is a narrow stage of fever and debility in 
which alcohol may be available; but it is to be borne in 
mind always that the stimulant effect is short and apt to 
be followed with depression, and that its chief effect is that 
of a neurotic. Since we have come to know the value of 
the various peptonoids and of their combination with 
beef, gluten, milk and flavoring oils or condiments there 
is far less need for alcoholics. The appetizing effects of 
wines, etc., result full as much from flavors, such as 
cenanthic ethers developed in them from the acidity, as 
from the alcohol itself. The fattening effect of beer to 
some results from the malt, etc., which now has an excel- 
lent substitute in the sirupy malt extracts. Alcohol as it 
comes to derange organs, especially the liver, has much 
the same effect as is produced by a forcing process upon 
the livers of geese, which become abnormal. The more 
such geese weigh and the better they look so much the 
worse for the geese. No doubt by the clogging of organs 
there may be retention of materials and pent-up secre- 

tions which add slightly to the bulk or weight; but it is 
only a storage tending to disease and not a storage of 
healtb. 

The day is passed when upon dietetic and medicinal 
grounds there is any indispensable call for the moderate or 
habitual use of alcoholic beverages. In the midst of the 
various alcohols and of all the manufactured and concoct- 
ed mixtures which are now sold, as if they were the real 
and pure product of the grape or of alcoholic distillation, 
we have better-known tovics aod nutrients which effectu- 
ally take their place, except to those who wish them as 
pleasure-giving drinks. 

The only desiga of this paper has been to state the find- 
ings of scientific and clinical research as to the dietetic 
value of alcohol. It cannot be overiooked that alcoholic 
beverages have most important bearings ip their relation 
to the public health. Our desire is to give information to 
those who resort to the moderate use of alcoholic beverages 
with the idea that they have a food value. We need not 
argue here against intemperance as affecting health. It 
speaks for itself, and makes a record too palpable and 
commonplace to need argument. We rather desire that 
those who habitually and moderately use these beverages 
should krow that they are not in the interests of good 
health. They tend to disturb function and to make or- 
ganic changes in such organs as the braio, heart, liver and 
kidneys. 

We need quote but three testimonies as fairly presenting 
the real view. 

B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., of London, a leading 
physiological and chemical scientist and experienced prac- 
titioner, speaks thus: 

“T have learned purely by experimental observation that, in its 
action on the living body, this chemical substance, alcohol, de- 
ranges the constitution of the blood; unduly excites the heart and 
respiration; paralyzes the minute blood-vessels; increases and de- 
creases accoréing to the degree of its application, the functions of 
the digestive organs, of the liver and of the kidneys; disturbs the 
regularity of nervous action; lowers the animal temperature, and 
lessens the muscular power. Such, independently of any preju- 
dice of party, or influence of sentiment, are the unanswerable 
teachings of the sternest of all evidences, the evidence of experi- 
ment, of natural fact revealed to man by experimental testing of 
natural phenomena.” 


Dr. N. S. Davis, an ex-President of an International 
Medical Congress and for forty years and stil. an active 
practitioner in Chicago, says: 

“ There is nogreater or more destructive error existing in the 
public mind than the belief that the use of fermented and dis- 
tilled drinks does no harm so long as they do not intoxicate. * It 
is not the temperate use, but the abuse of alcoholic drinks that 
does harm,’ is the often-repeated popular phrase that embodies 
the error which helps to rob more than 100,000 per- 
sons of from five to twenty years of life in the United 
States, through the gradual development of chronic 
structural diseases induced by the-daily use of beer, ale, 
wine or distilled spirits, in quantities so moderate as at no time to 
produce intoxication. No more true or important remark was 
made in the noted discussion in the London Pathological Society 
than the one by Dr. George Harley, that ‘for every drunkard 
there were fifty others who suffered from the effects of alcohol in 
one form or other.’” ‘ 
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Prof. William H. Draper, a leading practitioner of New 
York, in an address on alcohol, before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, November, 1886, says: 

“ That the effects of alcohol on nutrition are harmful and dete- 
riorating to such a degree as to constitute the most powerful cause 
of physical degeneration at the present day, there can, I think, be 
no question.” 

The drift of professional opinion in this country and in 
Europe is surely tending toward the restriction of their use 
as articles of diet, and simply for the reason that they are 
the determining cause of many functional derangements 
and structural degenerations.”’ ; 

The debate before the Pathological Society, of London, 
1888, expressed a general professional view in accord with 
what has been quoted. Since then the exhaustive clinical 
lectures of Dr. Harley, of London, have shown most fully 
the evil effects of moderate drinking, and how much the 
public and individual health is involved in the habit. The 
subject is therefore worthy the study of all sanitarians and 
of all who have been wont to regard such drinks as a 
source of vigor and as not involving any impairment of 
health. 

Just now there are some curious assertions being: made 
by English physicians as to the benefit of the habitual use 
of opium as practiced by “ the moderates” in India and 
China. It is interesting to see how the arguments are 
just those which have so often been adduced in respect of 
alcohol. They are supported by the fact that.there are 
cases where life has, no doubt, been prolonged by the use of 
drinks and drugs such as these. They are answered by the 
fact that the individual cases are the exception and that 
the sickness and death roll is greatly increased by the 
moderate indulgence of those who use beverages or who 
smoke opium. 








Science. 
ADAPTATION IN ANIMALS. 


BY PROF. A. S. PACKARD. 


ALL thoughtful observers of Nature, since the days of 
St. Pierre, who was not only the author of the senti- 
mental story of “ Paul and Virginia,’’ but of a most read- 
able work entitled ‘Studies of Nature,’’ have perceived 
the wonderfal harmonies existing between living beings 
and the world around them, the complete adaptation of 
Plents and animals to their surroundings. This wide- 
spread harmony and interdependence of plant and animal, 
and especially the mutual relations of animals not only to 
one anogher but to their physical environment, has been 
insisted on by Darwin, Wallace, Bates, Weismann and 
many others. 

Adaptation is observable in all groups of animals, from 
the lowest to the highest, and in whatever stations, 
whether in the sea, in fresh water, on the land or im the 
air. What adaptation is in animal life may be explained 
by a study of modern human life ina Jarge city. How is 
it that the inhabitants of a great city, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, all manage to live and thrive? If all 
followed but a single occupation they could not exist. The 
differentiation of modern society forms the social modus 
vivendi. Theday for Jack-at-all-trades has passed. The 
adaptation of one person for manufacturing, or for the 
profession of law, of medicine, of teaching or of science, 
the avenues to success in life opened by the discovery and 
application of steam, of coal, of;petroleum and of electrie- 
ity, have originated new occupations, and thus the process 
of differentiation in civilized communities forms a most 
striking contrast with that of the savage state, or even the 
incipient civilization of our prehistoric forefathers. Now, 
nearly each individual fills his or her niche, becomes by 
natural fitness and education adapted to his or her sphere, 
occupies his or her habitat or station in the human econ- 
omy, and success in life, with the resulting happiness and 
content, is based on such adaptation. 

And soitis with animals. The mammals are divided 
into carpenters or Rodentia, into sappers and miners, the 
shrews and moles; into anteaters and insect-eaters in gen- 
eral; into plant-eaters, such as the Herbivora, with the 
Ruminants; also into hunters and fishermen, the Carni- 
vora, and into aeronauts, the bats, while the ocean is ten- 
anted by seals and whales—the species of each group occu- 
pying their peculiar station and exercising their wits in 
various ways, and each making, as we say, a living. The 
result of this adaptation is that these families or orders 
tend more and more to live apart from each other, to have 
different walks in life, and thus a process ‘of isolati n or 
ségregation has been and is going on. In birds and insects 
we have aerial segregation, and arboreal segregation in the 
éasé of mionkeys, letiiurs, sloths and squirrels. The mem- 
bérs of each trade or profession, so to speak, have their 
peculiar habitat, their own meets atid bounds, thgir peculiar 
food, and their own way of obtaining it. * 

Look at the insects, of which there may be’ 1,000,000 
species. Of beetles alone about 100,000 species are in our 
museums, and yet nearly each one of these species is per- 
féectiy adapted to its habitat, lives in a way either slightly 
or markedly different from that of its allies. : 

Look at the population of an oak or apple tree, the multi- 
tude of spéciés, supported in what various ways of attacking 
thé rodts, rootlets, the trunk (both the wood and the bark), 
the branches, twigs, leaves and fruit; and then glance at 
the innumerable insect-parasites, those boarders or com- 
mensals which eke out a livelihood from preying upon 
these pests of our shade and forest trees, and prevent their 
undue increase. 

What is adaptation? It is the fitness of certain organs 
for the petformatce of cértain functions; and, as rezards 
the éntiré animal, its fithéss for this or that mode of ex- 
istence, and for this or that environment. When the sur- 
roundings change, and the animal is unable to adjust 
itself to the new conditions. when this or that structure 
or organ is unable to perform novel functions, which 





have been induced by new wants or necessities, it may 
either perish outright or gradually become extinct. 


pillars has impressed us with the truth of the principle 
that change of function induces corresponding changes in 
structure, and that throughout the animal world, not only 
at present but in past geological ages, change in surround- 
ings—and they were more widespread and profound than 
now—have brought about new needs, new wants; and 
when the organism has not been able to adapt itself to 
such new conditions, it has become extinct, while the more 
plastic forms have been modified and become new species, 
perhaps the ancestors or originators of new genera, new 
families, or even new orders and classes. 

But let us look more closely at some cases of adaptation 
in insects. In the first place insects are examples of aerial 
segregation. Compare the small number of species of 
Myriopoda and Arachnida, creeping things, with the wing- 
ed insects. 

Again, compare the small number of those insects hav- 

m2 a direct development with those which undergo a meta- 
morphosis. Adaptation to life in the air, where there is a 
greater immunity from the attacks _of creeping beings, 
aerial segregation, has been an allimportant factor in the 
production of the vast hordes of insects. 
After scorpions, mfriopods, and wingless insects had ap- 
peared, and when the net-veined ametabolous groups, such 
as the biting Orthoptera and the Perlids, white ants and 
allied forms had succeeded, at the end of the carboniferous 
age flowers and hard-wood forests appeared, with them 
came the insects which visit them, the nectar-loving and 
pollen-gathering forms, and now began the evolution of 
beetles, of bugs, of moths and butterflies, with flies, saw- 
flies, wasps and bees. 

With immensely enhanced means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, such as were afforded by the palms, conifers and 
deciduous trees of the Cretaceous and Tertiary times, the 
insect professions underwent a wonderful differentiation. 
From simply biting their food in the old-fashioned way, 
the appearance of succulent plants, of flowers and trees 
producing pollen and nectar, led undoubtedly to the most 
varied needs; as we say in human social economy, new 
trades, new professions, new means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood were opened up, and the change in insects affected 
the mouth parts until there were gradually evolved the 
sucking jaws of certain Neuroptera, such as Chrysopa, or 
the lace-winged fly; the beak of the Hemiptera and the mul- 
tiform lapping, sucking and piercing organs of Diptera. 
Another line of development led to the evolution of the 
coddice flies and Panorpids, and from forms like them 
probably sprang the Lepidoptera in which the jaws are 
obsolete and the maxille are wonderfully developed, and 
finally the wasps and bees, which have the most highly dif- 
ferentiated mouth parts of all; the jaws adapted as trowels, 
besides for seizing prey, the exquisite modified lower lip 
with, as in the wasp, its thousands of taste-cups; the won- 
derfully differentiated maxilie, and the antenne with 
thousands of olfactory pits. Besides these structural fea- 
tures we have the elaboration of their,social system based 
on the differentiation of sex. 

The general trend of evolution in insects, as in animals 
in general, has been from the general to the special, the 
most modern forms being the most highly specialized or 
modified. But the developmental path followed by this or 
that group has not always been onward and upward; the 
tree of life, to change the metaphor, has many side 
branches, some of them bent downward. Degeneration 
has had a marked effect in the origin of species, the more 
generalized larve are those with a head; the maggots show- 
ing marsxed degeneration of the head and its belongings. 
So with the adults, the earlier, more generalized forms ap- 
pear to be the Tipulids and gall-flies, the mosquito and 
black fly which have traces of mandibles, while the most 
extremely modified and perhaps modern form are the bob- 
flies, the Muscids, such as the housefly and blowfly, and the 
pupiparous sheep tick: 

Evolution often involves change, due to the reduction or 
loss of legs, wings, jaws, body-segments, toe joints, anten- 
nal joints, palpal structures, as well as the acquisition and 
progressive specialization of these parts. 

The beetles also afford parallel cases. The most primi- 
tive, generalized forms appear to be the bore-beetles and 
ground-beetles, the most highly modified forms being the 
wood-borers, and especially the weevils, which have de- 
generated both in their larval and beetle states, as the re- 
sult of their peculiar mode of life. They are neither the 
highest nor lowest, but simply the most modified. The 
thoroughgoing adaptation to their habitat and food is 
most striking. Hence, the systematist, I think, is war- 
ranted in beginning with the ground beetles, and ending 
Witt the weevils, perhaps a more modern group. So it is 
with the aphides, which are degenerate Homoptera; the 
bird-lice, which are degenerate Hemiptera; the bird-lice 
with their free jaws, which are degenerate Platyptera, not 
far from the Psocidw. The similarity of shape in these 
different groups with such different ancestries is as much 
the result of adaptation to their peculiar environment, as 
the worm-like shape of the blind worm, the Ceecilia, the 
Amphisbena, or even snakes is to their hole-inhabiting 
habits. 

Returning to the moths and butterflies, we see in cater- 
pillars the most striking adaptation to their mode of life 
and station; and they aiford so many instances of the law 
that change of function causes change in structure, not 
only in the change of function in the different organs from 
larvee to pupa and butterfly, but in the minor features of 
their colors, markings and ornaments, such as tubercles, 
spines and prickles of the caterpillars themselves. It is 
by slight changes in the external minor features of the 
larve, adapting them for concealment from or defense 
against ichneumon, Tachinid and bird enemies that the 
thousands of species of Lepidoptera have gained and main- 
tained a foothold on our planet. 

The admirable and suggestive work of Weismann, en- 





| a sound basis the theory of the origin of the lines, bands 
_ and spots of the caterpillars of the Sphinx moths. 
A recent study of the armature and markings of cater- | 


The arrangement and distribution of the markings of 


| caterpillars, which mimic the colors and shadows of leaves, 
‘stems, etc., have evidently been induced by the effects 
| produced by lights and shadows, shades of green, yellow, 


red and brown, so common in the cuticle of caterpillars, 
match those on the leaves, stalks and twigs of the trees on 
which they feed. We have observed that the peculiar 
rust-brown spots and patches of certain notodontian cater- 
pillars.do not appear until late in larval life, and the lat- 
ter stages of such caterpillars, as a rule, do not occur until 
late in the summer; so that the red and brown blotches on 
the leaves which form the food of the caterpillars are con- 
temporaneous with the similar markings of the latter. 
*Moreover, there is a wonderful similarity between the 
notched and tuberculated bodies of the notodontian and 
some other caterpillars, and the serrated edges of the 
leaves on which they feed; also, most tree-inhabiting cat- 
erpillars are ornamented with projections, spines, humps 
and horns, which are in form and color almost exact repe- 
titions of those on the twigs and stalks of the trees on 
which they feed. And such humps and outgrowths the 
more we. study them seem.to have been produced by some 
unknown set of causes, originally set in operation by re- 
sponse to some sort of external stimulus. After they 
fairly get started, and begin to be handed down from 
parent to offspriug through heredity, one can readily im- 
agine that they would be intensified and preserved by 
natural selection. 

To say, however, by way of explanation of the mode of 
origin of these wonderful ‘adaptations in markings and 
outgrowths, that they are due to “ natural selection,’’ and 
to let the matter rest there, is quite unsatisfactory. 
Natural selection may account for the preservation of 
these markings and structures in caterpillars, and similar 
characters in other animals, after they have once appeared; 
but the philosophic student wants to discover, if possible, 
the original, primitive causes of such ornamentation; i.e,, 
the primary factors concerned in their evolution. After 
they are once started—and this mode of inquiry is a modi- 
fied form of Lamarckism -— natural selection or Darwinism 
is a secondary mattter. It will be remembered that Dar- 
win based his principle of natural selection on the tendency 
to variation in different organs and structures. 

Within a few years past many naturalists have under- 
taken a more profound study of the causes of variation 
along some of the lines vaguely pointed out by Lamarck. 
Claude Bernard, the great French physiologist, wrote: 
“The conditions of life are neither in the organism, nor in 
its external surroundings, but in both at once.’’ Sachs, 
the great German botanist, remarks: “‘A far greater por- 
tion of the phenomena of life is called forth by external in- 
fluences than one formerly ventured to assume.”’ Semper, 
a distinguished German zoologist, claimed ‘that of all 
the properties of the animal organism, variability is that 
which may first and most easily be traced by exact inves- 
tigation to its efficient causes.” Again: ‘“‘ External condi- 
tions can exert not only a very powerful selective influence 
but a transforming one as well; altho it must be the more 
limited of the two.” In his earlier writings Weismann 
repeatedly asserts that the variations in the markings of 
caterpillars are due to the direct action of external condi- 
tions together with natural selection. Herbert Spencer 
claims: ‘‘ Tbe direct action of the medium was the primor- 
dial factor of organic evolution.’’ It is noteworthy that 
Darwin late in life changed his views somewhat as to the 
universal application of the principle of natural selection 
and laid more stress on the influence of the surroundings. 

Spines and prickles in the lower animals, as well as horns 
in the higher animals, serve to protect the organism from 
external attack, and also to strengthen the shell or skin. 
They are adaptive structures, and have evidently arisen in 
response to external stimuli, whether of a general or cos- 
mical nature, or resulting from the visits or attacks of 
other animals. It is now generally accepted almost as an 
axiomatic truth that a change of habit in the organism 
precedes or induces a change in the structure and form of 
organs. 

The humps, spines and horns of caterpillars are due to 
the enlargement of the hair-bearing warts common to all 
such worms. The “horn” of the rhinoceros is simply a 
hypertrophied bunch of hair, the horns of lizards and of 
cattle are morphologically hypertrophied portions of the 
skin. How is such hypertrophy caused? Sir James Paget 
tells us: 

“Constant extra pressure on a part always appears to produce 
atrophy and absorption; occasional pressure may, and usually 
does, preduce hypertrophy aud thickening. Afi the thickenings 
of-the cuticle are the consequences of occasional pressure; as 
the pressure of shoes in occasional walking, of tools occasion- 
ally used with the hand, and the like; for it seems a- necessary 


condition for hypertrophy, in most parts, that they should enjoy 
intervals in which their nutrition may go en actively.” 


Animals may have become spiny in response to changes 
in environment, when they may have become subject to 
the attacks of animals which emigrated from regions ren- 
dered accessible by widespread changes in land and sea. 
If we glance over the critical epochs in geological history 
we shall see that at such periods, trilobites, brachiopods 
and ammonites showed a tendency to become tuberculated, 
spiny or otherwise excessively ornamented. 

Now our existing animal life with little doubt is the 
last result of evolution along lines of development which 
began far back in geological history. In those times ani- 
mal forms were more plastic than now; the great groups 
of genera and families originated in the Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic ages. It is not improbable that in those periods 
of profound and widespread changes, modifications in the 
organs and appendages of animals were more frequent and 
sudden than now. Organism were then more plastic than 
at present, and it is to such periods that we owe the initial 
steps of variations, which are now fixed by heredity and 
preserved by natural sele ction. 
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School and | College 


A NUMBER of professors of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., have decided to go to the University of Chicago. 
' Among them are: C. O. Whitman, Professor of Biology; 
A. A. Michelson, Rrofessor of Physics; H. H. Donaldson, 
Assistant Professor of Neurology: George Baur, Docent in 
Paleontology; F. P. Mall, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy; 
W.N. Wheeler, Fellow and Assistant in Zoology; S. Wa- 
tase, Assistant and Lecturer in Zoology; Messrs. Lillie, 
Meade, Bristol, Johnson and Jordan, Fellows in Biology. 
Inevery instance they are to receive a larger salary. Says 
The Worcester Gazette: ; 

“ ‘The public generally know Professor Whitman best through 
his connection with the Woods Holl Summer School of Biology, 
Professor Michelson because of his recent discovery of a new 
method to measure stars, Dr. Donaldson by his careful examina- 
tionof Laura Bridgman’s brain, Dr. Baur through his recent ex- 
plorations in the Galapagos Islands, and Dr. Watase through his 
nationality, as he is a Japanese.” 

....The trustees of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, 
Penn., have received $25,000 from Mr. James Strong, of 
Philadelphia, to establish a professorship of the English 
Bible in that institution, and the Rev. Eli Huber, D.D., 
pastor of the Messiah Lutheran Chureh of Philadelphia, 
has been elected to fill the chair. Dr. Huber is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania College and the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, and since 1876 has been the pastor of the 
church which he leaves to take this chair. Gettysburg is 
thus the second institution in the United States to enjoy 
the moral and educational service of a distinct professor- 
ship in the English Bible, Yale having the honor of the 
first place in the list. 


..The rapid growth of the University of Indiana is 
shown by the following statistics obtained from the annual 
catalog just from the press. As at present organized, the 
University has no preparatory department and no profes- 
sional or special school, except that of law. ‘The total en- 
rollment for the year is 496, as compared with 394 of last 
year. The freshman class numbers 140, and the resident 
graduates 26. The law school contains 47 students; and 
there are thus distributed through the regular four years 
of undergraduate work 423 students. Fifteen States are 
represented in the attendance, and 76 of the'92 counties of 
Indiana. 


..-Amory H. Bradford, D.D., will deliver the South- 
worth Lectures on Congregationalism at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, May 3d, 5th, 6th, 10th, 12th, 13th, as fol- 
lows: “ Spiritual Life and Ecclesiastical Polity’; ‘‘ Church 
and State in England’’; ‘“‘The Evolution of Modern Con- 
gregationalism’’; ‘‘ English Congregationalism as it is To- 
day”; ‘‘The English Congregational Pulpit’’; ‘‘ Recent 
Movements in English Congregationalism, and the Outlook 
for the Future.” 


....The cornerstone of a new building for the Catholic 
University of America, in Washington, wasidaid last week. 
The new building will stand by the side of the Divinity 
Hall. The addresses at the cornerstone laying were made 
by Cardinal Gibbons and Col. Charles S. Bonaparte. 








Personals. 


WILLIAM AsTOR, who died recently in Paris, was ta 
grandson of ‘the original John Jacob Astor, and was the 
head of the younger branch of the Astor family. The 
founder of the family was born in the village of Waldorf, 
Germany, in 1763, and was the youngest of foursons. He 
came to America in 1783, landing at Baltimore with a lot 
of musical instruments, but soon came inio connection 
with afurrier, and his attention was turned to trading in 
furs, and it was in this and in foreign trade that he laid 
the foundation of his immense fortune. He died in 1848, 
and left two’sons, William B. Astor and John Jacob Astor. 
William B. Astor, who died in 1875, had three sons, John 
Jacob, William and Henry Astor. His brother met with 
an accident early in life and always lived in retirement. 
Of the three sons of William B. Astor, John Jacob died in 
1889, leaving the bulk of his property to his son, William 
Waldorf Astor. Henry Astor, the youngest of the three 
brothers, married beneath his position in the es timate of 
his brothers, and has lived the life of a country gentleman 
at Capake, Columbia County, N. Y., highly esteemed by 
all who know him. William Astor had five children. The 
oldest was Emily, the wife of James J. Van Alen, of New- 
port; the second, Helen, the wife of James Roosevelt 
Roosevelt; the third, Charlotte Augusta, the wife of James 
Coleman Drayton; the fourth, Caroline, the wife of M. 
Orme Wilson; the fifth was John Jacob Astor, who last 
year married Miss Ava Willing, of Philadelphia. Of the 
three sons of William B. Astor, John Jacob was the 
wealthiest, having turned his attention especially to busi- 
ness; William Astor preferred rather to live in retirement, 
and was prominent in society, his wife being one of its 
most prominent leaders. The well-known Astor House 
in New York City was owned by William Astor and John 
Jacob jointly. The Astor Library was under the special pa- 
tronage of William B. Astor and John Jacob Astor, Wil- 
liam Astor never having interested himself much in it. 





.... Young men are evidently coming to the front in po- 
litical life. President Harrison has lately appointed as 
United States Minister to Japan Mr. Frank L. Coombs, a 
lawyer of Napa, Cal. Mr. Coombs was District Attorney 
of the county at the age of twenty-four, member of the As- 
sembly at the age of thirty, carrying a strong Democratic 
district by a handsome majority, and was made Speaker 
two years ago. He is now thirty-six yearsof age. Another 
young man, Mr. M. B. Excell, who has just been inaugu- 
rated Mayor of Alliance, O., is only twenty-three years of 
age, having graduated from the local high school only four 
years ago. He is a Democrat and carried the district, 
which is ordinarily strongly Republican, by a majority of 
over two hundred. 


....Professor von Holst, the German writer on American 
constitutional history, who has been recently appointed to 
achair in Chicago University, came to this country first as 
an immigrant. Altho of German extraction he was born in 
Russia and was compelled to leave that country on account 
of severe criticisms printed by him on the Russian Govern- 
ment. On arriving in New York he found it difficult to 
make a living, ahd was for a time a porter in the Grand 
Central Railway Station. In 1872, after a residence of five 
years in America, he accepted a special chair of American 
History in the University of Strasburg, and later was per- 
suaded to take a like office inthe Freiburg University. 


.-Among the readiest of congressional speakers is Sen- 
ator Blackburn, of Kentucky, and one of the most remark- 
able instances of his ability in this line was a reply made 
to Senator Ingalls two years ago. Mr Ingalls had scarcely 
taken hisseat when Mr. Blackburn arose and answered the 
argument of the Kansas Senator without a moment’s hesi- 
tation or the use of any notes and in a manner that aston- 
ished even those most familiar with his ability. 


...-Mrs. Harriet Phelps Pond, who died recently in New 
York City, was the daughter of the famous philanthropist, 
Anson G. Phelps. For.several years she made it her chief 
work to carry out her father’s ideas of contributions to 
charities, visiting all the institutions in which he had 
been interested. It wason one of these visits that she 
caught cold, which developed into pneumonia and resulted 
in her death. 


....-Mr, L. Z. Leiter, the well-known merchant of Chica- 
go, has sold his fine house in Washington and given up his 
lease of the Blaine house, where he has been living, and 
announced his intention to reside permanently in Europe. 
It has been reported that his daughter is to be married to 
a titled foreigner. ; 


..A brother of Lieutenant Gorringe, who brought over 
Cleopatra’s needle to America, a few weeks since was 
found sick of diphtheria and taken away unconscious to a 
poorhouse near Chicago, where he died. His identity was 
not discovered until after he had been buried in a pauper’s 
grave. 

..--Queen Victoria has decided to send to the World’s 


Fair some specimens of her knitting and spinning, done 
when she was a girl. 








The Sunday-Sehoal. 


LESSON FOR MAY 15TH. 
A SONG OF PRAISE.—PsAM 103. 


NoTEs.—We judge from the position of this Psalm in the 
Psalter, and also from the Aramaic forms of some of the 
words, that itis one of the Psalms written after the return 
from the Captivity, altho it is impossible to say, from any 
internal evidence, whether it dates from the reign of Cyrus, 
or considerably later.—-—-‘‘ Thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle.’’—The eagle was known to be a very long-lived bird, 
and itlives forover a hundred years. Some have supposed 
that there is here a reference to the eagle’s moulting its feath- 
ers and coming out fresh afterward; but it is also suggested 
that there is a reference to an old story that the eagle, like 
the fabled phenix, renewed its youth by fire. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. “He made known his ways unto 
Moses.’’—It will be observed that this Psalm was written 
at a time when the Books of Moses were perfectly familiar 
to the people. “Full of compassion.’’—As he showed 
himself in his dealings with Israel, as recorded in the 
Pentateuch, and as he had more lately shown in the return 
from the Captivity, or in other successes and victories. 
“* His righteousness unto children’s children.”—A 
reference to such passages as the Second Commandment, 
where we are told that God shows mercy to thousands of 
generations of those that love him. “Ve angels.” — 
After the time of Cyrus the Jews possessed a full doctrine 
of angels of various sorts and of various names. The 
‘hosts’ and ‘‘ ministers ” of verse 21 are angels. 

Instruction.—This Psalm is a magnificent expression of 
gratitude and praise to God. It is full of the loftiest piety 
and genuine inspiration. It was evidently written in the 
mood which comes from recognizing God’s undeserved and 
boundless mercies. 

The first thing for which the Psalmist thanks God is for 
his forgiveness of iniquities. Sins deserve punishment, 
such as disease, destruction of life or of nationality by 
exile. All this is forgiven, and health‘and national restora- 
tion granted again. 

It was not merely the nation which was to rejoice in God, 
but the Psalmist makes the joy to be intensely personal. 
He says, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my Soul.” He stirs up his own 
individual gratitude. 

One cannot get a full sense of the infinite compassion of 
God until he has a clear sense of his own sinfulness. ‘‘He 
hath not dealt with us after our sin’’; that is the incite- 
ment to gratitude. God’s forgiving grace is wonderful 
and rich, but one cannot understand and appreciate it who 
does not see that he is a great sinner who deserves to be 
punished and cast off. If we want to get the fullness of the 
meaning of this Psalm we should first learn the fifty-first 
Psalm. 

The Psalmist uses the strongest figures to illustrate the 
forgiveness of God, and those figures lose nothing by all 
the discoveries of .science. At the time when this Psalm 
was written no one could have imagined how high the 
heaven is above the earth. They thought it was only a 
limited distance and that the stars were all at the same 
distance, and that there were windows in heaven to drop 
the water from. Now we know that the nearest stars are 
thousands of millions of miles away, and that the distance 
of the sky is boundless. Then one did not know how far 
the East is from the West. One may gonorth so far as 
to change his direction to south, but he could never go so 




















far east as to be going west. God’s forgiveness knows no 


bounds. When he forgives the sin cannot be found again 
and recalled. 

Itis pleasant to find the New Testament representation 
of God as a Father instead of a king here in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘ As a father pitieth hischildren.”” Jesus constantly 
spoke of God as our Father. A king may be merciless; a 
father will pity and love. 

God’s care is not confined to one generation. It belongs 
to a righteous nation or family, through a long succession of 
years. Men pass away; they are as grass, as the flower that 
withereth; but there is one being that changes not, and 
that in him which is most unchanging is his central attri- 
bute of love. 

Who shall praise Gof? First mankind. Let us call on 
all men to praise him. Then let us be sure that all his 
works will praise him, and let us see how all do tell his 
greatness. The heavens declare his glory; the very stones 
cry out his praise. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARTLETT, E, P., East ch., Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 

BASCOM, C. E., Potitsdam, N. Y., resigns. 

CHIPMAN, W. P., D.D., Pawling, N. Y., accepts call to Essex, 

Conn. - 

CLOUSE, D. L., Shell Rock, Ia., resigns. 

DAVIS, Francis H., Franklin Falls, N. H., accepts call to Fox- 

boro, Mass. - 

GAGE, L. L., Smithville, N. Y., resigns. 

GREEN, C. H., Durango, accepts call to Immanuel ch., Denver, 
Col. 

KING, W111 C., Warren, accepts call to Meadville, Penn. 

MELVILLE, E., Warren Center, Penn., accepts call te Worces- 

ter, N. Y. 

MERRIFIELD, E. P., East Westmoreland, 

West Dummerston, Vt. 

MILLARD, H. J., Olyphant, accepts call to Honesdale, Penn. 

MILLINGTON, H. W. 0., Newton Theo. Inst., accepts call to 

Lowell, Mass. 

PITT, R. H., D.D., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Boston Heights 
ch. in same city. 

SHIRK, G. C., Lyons Farm, N. J., accepts call to Huntsville, Mo. 

SPINNEY, W. A., Elyria, accepts call to East End ch., Cleve- 
land, O. 

STORY, WmM., Morgan Park Sem., accepts call to Mt. Carroll, 
til. 

TEMPLE, J. F., Preston, Conn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLWORTH, Joun, Almont, Mich., resigns. 

BAILEY, Jzsst, Yale Sem., called to South Britain, Conn. 

BRADFORD, GgrorGeE F., Dedham, Me., resigns. 

BRANOH, Joun A., Big Timber, Mont., resigns. 

BRAMLEY, Joun, Red Cliff, Col., accepts call to Velasco, Tex. 

BROWN, Amasa A., Spearfish, S. D., resigns. 

BRETT. GrorGE C., Oberlin Sem., called to Grant and Madrid, 








N. H., accepts call to 


CHars.& —** , Sandy Point and Second ch., Searsport, 
e., 


DODGE, Gxzorce 8., Rutland, called to Pi 
ercene called to Piedmont Branch, 


DONOVAN, DAVID, accepts call to Madison, Minn. 
DER: FRANK L., Pitcher, N, Y., accepts call to Cheyenne, 
yo. 
DUNN, JAmes B., First ch., Lynn, Mass., resigns. 
=p, I Lenene B., Ocean View, called to Golden Gate ch., Oak- 
jan 


EMERSON, FRep. C., Madison, accepts call to Lake Park and 


Audubon, Minn. 
FISHBURN, M. Ross, Roxbury, Conn., accepts call to assistant 
pastorate of First Church, ashingt ‘on, D 


FISK, PERRIN B., Morrisville, called to St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 
FLOOK, Jacos, inAtencla, accepts call to Sutton, Neb. 


HOFFMAN, Evisga A., Rockport ch., Kamms, 0O., called to 
Vassar, Mich. 


KELLOGG, H. Martti, Lebanon, Conn., resigns. 
wae ae WItuIaM, Saranac, Mich., accepts call to a church in 
anada. 


MARTIN, Joun L., Tyler and Lake Stay, Minn., resigns. 
MAY, Oscar G., Byron, Cal., resigns. 


McCREADY, WILLIAM, Spearfish, called to Buffalo Gap and 
Hermosa, ss 


MERRITT, WiL1iAM C., Tacoma, called to South Bend, Wash. 
METCALF, ArtTHuR, New Brighton, Minn. resigns. 


McCREADY, WILiIAM, Black Hills, called to Buffalo Gap and 
Hermosa, S. D. 


McLAREN, James H., Phillips, Me., resigns. 

MOBERT, JoszpaH T., Shenandoah, Ia., resigns. 

MOSES, ALBERT C., Chicago Sem., called to Shopiere, Wis. 
NOBLE, MAson, Leesburg, accepts call to Lake Helen, Fla. 
PATTON, Cart S., Andover Sem., called to Auburn, Me. 
PERRY, GeorGeE H., Syracuse, accepts call to Woodville, N. Y. 


PETERSON, CARt J., Chicago Sem., accepts call to East Fair- 
field, Vt. 


ers “i CHARLES W., Verdon, called to Genoa and Curti 
eb. 


QUIMBY, J. LanGpon, ord., April 19th, Gardiner, Me. 
RAY, Oscar G., Byron, Cal., resigns. 


REITER, Davin H., Athens, Mich., called to Plymouth “ch., 
Hammond, Ind. 


ROBERT, JosEePH T., Shenandoah, Ia., resigns. 
— SrowE, Fox Lake, accepts call to South Milwaukee, 
8. 


SIMPSON, Joun W., Cincinnati, O., called to First ch., Elgin, Ill, 

SPANSWICK, THomAs W., accepts call to Syracuse, Neb. 

SWAIN, Aveustus C., Atkinson, N. H., resigns. 

TENNEY, W1111AM L., inst., April 2lst, Holbrook, Mass. 

TICKNOR, CHARLES H., Grand Blanc, Mich., resigns. 

vee DYKE, Paut, Princeton Sem., called to Northampton, 
ass. 


VROOMAN, Frank B., Elmira. N. Y., called to Worcester, Mass. 

VOORHEES, Louis P., Silverton, Col., resigns. 

WARD, H1raM Q., Royalton, Vt., called to Canaan, N. Y. 

bef eg GEORGE H., Fargo, accepts call to Pres. ch., Cas- 
selton, ; 

WILD, Joun, inst., April 20th Hanover, Mass. 

WISWALL, FREDERIC M., Windham, Conn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWNE, N. Foster, Springville, accepts call to Carlton, N. Y. 

CHEESEMAN, C. P., called to Highland ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

COOPER, EpWARD, Philadelphia, called to Lancaster, Penn. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM B., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to 
Leadville, Col. 

HUYSER, Gerrit, Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 

PERRY, Barton W., accepts call to Rochester, N. Y. 


WEST, A. M., Pittsburg, accepts call for half of his time to 
Hebron, Penn. 





WHITEMAN, GrorGe H., becomes pastor at Casselton, N. D. 
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Siteatue. 


The prompt mentuon in our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volv received, The énter- 
ests of our redders will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


A SOUTHERN ROMANCER.* 


PROFESSOR TRENT. had a good subject 
and plenty of excellent materials in band 
when he undertook to write this book. It 
would have been difficult to make dull read- 
ing out of William Gilmore Simms and his 
surroundings biographically treated, if 
even a much less sprightly writer than Pro- 
fessor Trent held the pen. At the outset 
we can assure our readers that the book has 
not a dull pagein it. From leaf to leaf the 
interest holds and goes forward pretty 
evenly, so that the end comes quickly, leav- 
ing one with the sense of having caught 
much more than the outlinesof a man and 
his life. , 

In the main, Professor Trent’s spirit is 
admirably sympathetic and at the same 
time judicially fair, tho in places we get 
something more than a stray waft from 
his personal bias and his political prejudice. 
We agree with him in most of his views; 
but even when at one with him we sqme- 
times feel troubled to justify some of his 
aside remarks. He can be inaccurate, as 
on p. 118, where he writes Susan J. Hale for 
Sarah J. Hale, and he seems to have a ten- 
der affection for the ignorant man’s pass- 
word “ignore.” At his best he writes 
with a certain sparkle; at his worst he 
breaks his sentences with a ragged fracture 
and makes his rather trickish humor too 
prominent. Nevertheless he gets hold of 
his subject handily at the outset, and keeps 
it well in view until he is done with it. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is the editor 
of the “‘ American Men of Letters’’ series, 
in which this charming biography appears, 
and we venture the guess that he found 
Professor Trent on top of Mt. Eagle. Mr. 
Warner bas a happy way of finding South- 
ern writers out. He was down at Sewanee 
(which is upon a noble mountain of the 
Chilhowee sort), lecturing some summers 
ago. At all events, William Gilmore Simms 
owes in some degree to him the justice of 
being set before posterity strongly and 
fairly. 

We have already said that this life of 
Simms is interesting throughout; we must 
add that this interest is not mainly due to 
Professor Trent’s facility and brightness, 
nor yet to his remarkable industry; the 
man himself lends, as he should, the vital 
force to the work. The biographer, know- 
ing his business, gives preference to Simms’s 
own expression of what he was and what 
he aspired to be. The letters printed in the 
book have been chosen with judgment, for 
the romancer’s correspondence was volu- 
minous and widein its range. Simms had 
a way of making friends, among whom 
were many of the most distinguished liter- 
ary men of the North, as well as nearly all 
the prominent public men of the Southern 
States, and he was an indefatigable letter 
writer. The story of his life is, from be- 
ginning to end, pathetic, and toward its 
close it is almost tragic. It is the old rec- 
ord of talent of a high order struggling for 
recognition and fed by the poverty and the 
privations which handicapped it. 

He was born poor in Charleston, tho aris- 
tocratic, and was given but small oppor- 
tunity to take an education. Deserted in 
his childhso0d by his father, he grew up as 
best he could, and it is but dimly shown 
how he was drawn to literature; but he be- 
gan early as a versemaker, and naturally 
drifted into story-writing. The verse was 
at best but poor; on the other hand, we do 
not think that critics.of to-day do the ro- 
mances full justice, tho, perhaps, in a piece- 
meal way, Professor Trent gives them most 
of their due, albeit he seems too fond of re- 
iterating his statement of their defects. 

A man’s biography does not necessarily 
include a balanced criticism of his literary 
performances; and we like Professor Trent’s 
biographical work better than his criticisms’ 
here ventured. Simms’s best romances are 
crude, viewed as mere literature; they are 
not so crude regarded as presentations of 
life through fiction. The critic is not al- 
ways tied to the literary professor’s chair 
when it comes to estimating the value of 
romance, or of poetry even. There is a 

power in a story of life overriding all ques- 
tion of accurate writing or of artisanship in 
the fitting of nicely burnished details of 
construction and ornamentation. Simms 
had knowledge ot life, and when he confined 
his imagination within that knowledge he 
wrought with strength. Unfortunately, 
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. Trent gives us instructive glimpses into 


the life he chose most often to depict was 
not endowed with universal appeal; but he 
made the most of it as Le knew it. Even 
now there are nooks and corners of Alabama 
and Mississippi where the Rube Burrows, 
the Eugene Bunches and the Bob Sims ex- 
emplify the very life that entered into 
“Border Beagles.”’ 

Professor Trent with perfect impartiality 
gives place for an expression from both the 
friends and the enemies of Simms in the 
way of contemporary criticism. Paul H. 
Hayne, who was his warm friend and by no 
means a safe critic generally, came very 
near dropping the final word; but in deny- 
ing Simms’s greatness he wus too sweeping. 
Greatness is of many forms and sizes; it is 
sometimes more a matter of attitude tban 
of achievement. Simms, save when pot- 
boiling, always had his face toward large 
views. His vision was broad and his strokes 
were heavy and firm. He could not file 
cherry-seeds; he could not sandpaper and 
varnish; no more could he brood over a con- 
ception until it grew thin and fine; the 
first clear thought was his and he rushed 
it headlong into words. We are in the 
habit of saying that his rough, coarse 
border romances will not live; but they 
do live, as Cooper’s do, on _ shelves. 
He and Cooper were pioneers, not clas- 
sics, and they were bold, large, crude, 
fighting adventurers. As such they were 
great, each in his field. Not great artists, 
not polished litteratewrs, not school-taught 
novelists; but great, rude, burly champions 
of American life. As such they deserve to 
live, and willlive. We venture to predict 
that Simms’s best stories of early Southern 
life will be read when all the Southérn 
poetry, with the exception of Poe’s and 
Lanier’s, shall be forgotten. 

Upon the whole this biography is a nota- 
bly good one, not only as the story of an in- 
teresting and genuinely American life, but 
as affording a broad and striking view of 
what literature was and meant in the South 
under the shadow of slavery. Simms was 
aman apparently of good business tact; 
but the itch for editorial glory became 
chronic in his case, and hesunk a great 
deal of money trying to set up that impos- 
sible thing a Southern literary journal. 

In his day, the mails were so slow and 
withal so inefficient that an author could 
not trust his MSS. to the post; he had to 
take them in his hand.and go to the pub- 
lisher with them. Simms made annual 
joarneys to New York to read his proofs, 
and while there formed an acquaintance 
with Bryant, Halleck, Irving and Wet- 
more, and made himself agreeable to the 
leading critics and publishers, if not by his 
writings at least with his hospitality and 
good story-telling. Bryant went South 
often in winter to visit him at Woodlands, 
his beautiful country seat, and Professor 


that lavish, bibulous hospitality with 
which the old-time Southron loved to over- 
load his guests. The pages smell of whisky 
punch, toddy and baronial dinners. 

Simms was a restless, self-assertive man 
who must peep into every pot and stir it 
with a big ladle. When Calhoun formu- 
lated nullification our sturdy romancer op- 
posed him; but later, when slavery began to 
fall into danger, he took a foremost place in 
asserting the right of secession. By a for- 
tunatesecond marriage he was made mas- 
ter of many slaves and lord of a fine estate. 
He asserted with unquestionable honesty 
of heart the divine origin of slavery and 
the sacred nature of the trust it impcsed 
upon the master. The correspondence be- 
tween him ard Beverly Tucker and the 
mauy letters addressed to him by other 
Southern politicians throw a strong side 
light upon the machine which from 1850 to 
1860 ground out the terrible gristof seces- 
siou. It is a wild, sad scene toward the 
close; the prodigal, hospitable life ended 
miserably. 

Every student of American life, literature 
and politics must thank Professor Trent 
for a work of great value. The group of 
Southern writers that Simms drew about 
him stood for what there was in ante-bellum 
Southern literature; the life he lived was 
the typical Southern life; the political prin- 
ciples he advocated were the efflorescence of 
slavery and its attendant evils; his fiction 
set the pace for Southern art and, in a larger 
degree than critics have yet discovered, re- 
flected Southern life and manners. This 
book must be read by every person who 
would know what slavery meant, what 
Southern civilization was between 1825 and 
1870, and what effect the Southern environ- 
ment wrought upon the best minds of the 
slave section. It is a book of the past; 
times have wholly changed since Simms 

lived and died; the change is irrevocable; 
we look back to his day over the line which 





civilization upon which, say what we may, 
our Republic was founded. It seems an 
age, and yetit is but the third of a century 
since statesmen, poets and divines joined 
together to advocate the heavenly beauties 
of slavery in a country whose every mouth 
was bawling songs of freedom! 

It is through writing and reading biogra- 
phies like this one that we as a people come 
to understand ourselves. We regret Pro- 
fessor ‘lrent’s too frequent insistence in 
rushing forward his own personal comment 
which at times verges on the polemical. 
The war with Mexico, for instance, may 
have been a wrong on our part, notwith- 
standing that it has proved a blessing to 
both us and our sister republic; but there 
was no.excuse whatever for Professor Trent 
to lug in his Whig comment on page 165. 
With as much propriety he could have in- 
serted a statement of his views touching 
the dogma ofinfallibility. We insist upon 
this criticism, because we discover in Pro- 
fessor Trent the stuff out of which a true 
biographer is made, and because we know 
that he can never write biography at his 
best until he has learned to keep himself 
out of view while pushing, with shoulder 
and elb_w, head and heart, his subject into 
the strc ngest light. Biography projects the 
man written about not the writer, the 
former's views, beliefs, personal preferences 
and biases, not the latter’s. In the main 
Professor Trent’s book is biography pure 
and simple; but it is seriously marred by a 
rather weak injection of personal flavor, 
the writer's own. 
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The French Verb. A New, Clear and 
Easy Metnod for the Study of the French 
Verb. By Prof. Schele de Vere, Ph D., 
LL.D. (William R. Jenkins, New York. 
$1.25.) Professor de Vere, of the University 
of Virginia, is a thoroughly experienced 
and successful teacher to undertake the 
difficult task of a working treatise on the 
French verb. His method is natural, sim- 
ple and comprehensive. It covers the kinds 
and classes of verbs, the conjugation, 
tenses, moods, etc., verb and subject, idio- 
matic verbs, verbal nouns, and contains at 
the end a complete list of the principal 
French verbs and their meaning. The stu- 
dent who reflects how much of the difficulty 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
French lies in the verb will under:tand how 
much aid he may expect from a thorough 
and competent treatise like this. In- 
troductory French. Reader. By William 
Dwight Whitney and M. P. Whitney. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York. 70 
cents.) This isa teacher’s book, compiled 
by two American teachers of wide practice 
and the highest standing. It is intended to 
lead by the shortest and best road to the 
reading of French. It contains a vocabu- 
lary rich in idiomatic examples and aids. 
The references are to Whitney’s French 
Grammars, and the irregular verbs are re- 
ferred to the model verb in the table at the 
end. It is a model in contents and method, 
and more than a model in brevity and per- 
tinence. Le Francais Pratique. Par 
Paul Bercy, B.L., L.D. (William R. Jen- 
kins, New York. $1.00.) The editor of this 
volume is the Rector of Bercy’s School of 
Languages, in this city. The manual is ar- 
ranged in the progressive natural method 
and embodies the results of the author’s 
experience. Dr. Pick’s Method Applied 
to acquiring the French Language. By Dr. 
E. Pick, Ph.D., M. A. (C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. $1.00.) This is a highly inter- 
esting experiment in the methodology 
of teaching. Instead of beginning with the 
grammar or with elementary sentences, 
the author takes any sentence of the stu- 
dent’s vernacular and word by word builds 
it up for him in French; and when he has 
given him such complete examples of the 
language in the living form he proceeds 
gradually to parsing, analysis and grammar 
generally. The great merit of this method is 
the stimulus it gives to guessing. The stu- 
dent’s wits are held always on the alert,look- 
ing out ahead, to guess as much as he can, 
and he is driven back on grammar at last as 
a practical aid. The method is interesting 
and worth a trial. ‘We mention as be- 
ing good books in their own class Colloquial 
German, a Drill Book in Conversation, by 
Thomas Bertram Bronson, A. M., Michigan 
Military Academy. (Henry Holt and Co. 
65 cents); Italian Composition in ‘‘ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,’ by C. H. Grand- 
gent, Director of Modern Language In- 
struction in the Boston Public Schools, for- 
merly Tutor of the same in Harvard (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 65 cents); A 
Brief Spanish Grammar, with Historical 
Introduction and Exercises, by A. Hjal- 
mar Edgren, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages and Sanskrit in the University 
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technical precision. 


85 cents); Handbook of School Gymnas- 
tics of the Swedish System. By Baron Nils 
Posse,M.G. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 50 
cents.) This is a compact and very conven- 
ient handbook for school-drill in gym- 
nastics. It contains 100 consecutive tables 
of exercises with full descriptive explana- 
tions and diagrams; and The Plant World: 
Its Past, Present and Future, an at- 
tractive introduction to the study of 
botany, by George Massee, lecturer on 
botany to the London Society for University 
Extension. (Macmillian & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) The idea of the book is to make the 
changes in structure and function that 
plants undergo intelligible by considering 
them as living organisms, subject to all the 
vicissitudes of animal life. The descriptive 
illustrations are good and numerous. 


Reading and Speaking. Familiar Talksto 
Young Men who would Speak Wellin Pub- 
lic. By Brainerd Gardner Smith, Associate 
Professor of Elocution and Oratory at Cor- 
nell. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 65 cents.) 
What can be done forastudent of elocution 
by general advice, suggestion and direction 
is done intelligently in this handbook. Its 
defect is that itis too general and lacks 
For example, on the 
important point of breathing the direc- 
tions, tho to a trained eye they are right, 
are not definite enough to give a beginner 
the guidance he requires. A Drill Book 
in English. Compiled by George E. Gay. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 45 cents.) This 
is a drill book in English composition for 
students who have mastered the grammar. 
It is a thorough drill in technical points as 
to which mistakes are common or ignorance 
embarrassing. Studies in English 
Composition, with Lessons in Language 
and Rhetoric. By Harriet L. Keeler and 
Emma C. Davis. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
80 cents.) This manual is a grade higher 
than the one mentioned above, and treatsin 
an elementary way of the positive elements 
of good composition as well as the faults 
to be guarded against. It is designed for 
high school use, and its particular merit 
lies in the author’s unusually successful 
method of disclosing to the young student 
what is required of him and how to use his 
own original poems in composition. The 
models, suggestions and critical principles 
are good. Elementary English. By 
John D. Wilson. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 35 cents.) The special point in this 
little manual is that it is prepared with 
reference to the ‘“‘ Regents’ Examinations 
in the State of New York,” on the basis of 
their Bulletin, of April, 1891, which it fol- 
lows in topics and their general arrange- 
ment. Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. 
By Horace S. Tarbell, A.M. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 70 cents.) The author of 
this manual is the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Providence, R. I. This is a 
second (not a primary) book. Itis made on 
a thorough method, both of study and 
teaching, and from the pedagogic point of 
view will be found a manual which, in the 
hands of a good teacher, may be relied on to 
bring out a good result. Harper’s 
School Speaker. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. 60 cents.) 
This is a classified collection of bright, 
wise, witty and humorous selections in all 
keys for school reading and declamation. 

















Books Condemned to be Burnt. By 
James Anson Farrar. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York; Elliot Stock, London.) 
This is the latest addition to ‘‘The Book- 
Lover’s Library,” edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, and will prove a welcome morsel 
to those curious in such things. Tho the 
author limits himself for the most part to 
book-burnings in England, he gives a very 
brief and imperfect sketch of the custom in 
other lands beginning with the Greeks and 
Romans, tho he omits the ancient example 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
the three counts in the charge which have 
brought books to the flames, offense against 
religion, offense against morals, and of- 
fense against the State, the sufferers under 
the first head are by far the most numerous 
while those under the second are compara- 
tively few, and, so far as we can see, seem in 
general to have gone to the flames with 
more of good reason than the others. In 
looking over the list of. books thus burned 
we are struck, on the whole, with the small 
loss the world has suffered by these crema- 
tions. Some of those which suffered the 
hottest vengeance of the flames survive ap- 
parently uninjured, and with the exception 
of a treatise of Abelard we can hardly point 
to any great and irreparable loss inflicted 
on the world in modern times by this an- 
cient method of suppressing a bad book. 
It is not a little singular that the greatest 
losses we can say with confidence the world 
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times, having among them one work of Pro- 
tagoras, books attributed to Numa, on 
Pontifical law and the Eulogies of Petus 
- Thrasea and Helvidius, burned by that 
amiable custos morum, Domitian. A later 
but more regrettaBle loss was Porphry’s 
Treatise against the Christians, which was 
burned by Theodosius. Accidental confla- 
grations and war have inflicted far more 
serious injury than these deliberate judicial 
burnings, tho in this connection we must 
express some surprise that our author ap- 

to be still of the opinion that the 
great library of Alexandria was burned by 
order of the Mohammedan Omar. Under a 
similar misapprehension he imputes the 
injury done at Strasburg, in 1870, by the 
Prussian General Ulrich, to the primal im- 
pulse of a soldier’s calling to consign books 
to destruction. Mr. Farrar is a lover of 
books, who in this way says what he can 
for a long list of sufferers who have not. 
been allowed to speak for themselves. His 
book is curious, interesting, and, by no 
means so long or so full as it might have 
been. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company publish a 
volume of lectures by Prof. P. H. Steenstra 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., under the title, The Being of 
God as Unity and Trinity. The ground 
traversed by Professor Steenstra is of 
course familiar, nor does it seem to us that 
he displays suflicient originality in his treat- 
ment to make it worth while to publish his 
lectures, however suitable they may be for 
the requirements of oral teaching. As 
against agnosticism he maintains that 
since the axioms and primary truths em- 
ployed by science are confessedly incapable 
of demonstration, it is nothing against the 
truth of religious postulates that they can- 
not be proved. The being of God is re- 
garded as involved in the conception of 
causation, which requires a first cause. 
The first eause must be personal, since it 
has created persons. The criticism of 
Hume’s argument instances the sequence 
of night and day, an irrelevancy which has 
been often exposed. Pantheism is disposed 
of by the assertion that the universe does 
not produce upon us the impression of self- 
conscious personality. The infinity of God, 
not in the temporal sense, but in nature 
and properties, is indicated by the produc- 
tion of perfect moral beings, whose destiny 
for endless existence reason can hardly 
doubt. As to the attribute of omnipresence 
a somewhat peculiar position is taken- 
The statement that God fills all space is 
rejected by Professor Steenstra, upon the 
ground that it is incunceivable that the 
whole essence of God should be everywhere 
at the same time, and, moreover, that if his 
essence is unlimited it cannot be personal. 
Theescape from this difficulty is thought to 
lie in the view that our ideas of space and 
time, altho without objective reality, are, 
nevertheless, objectively true. Space and 
time, however, being forms of finite things, 
did not exist before the creation of the uni- 
verse, except in the thought and purpose of 
God. They sprang into being at the crea- 
tive fiat, with the things of which they are 
the forms. Asto necessary truth and right 
they do not exist independently of God, but 
they were not created by his will. They ex- 
ist inthe nature of God, which he cannot 
change. Before the contradictions involved 
in ‘‘ fate, foreknowledge, free-will,’’ Profes- 
sor Steenstra is content to confess his help- 
lessness, and to hold that God is omniscient, 
altho his foreknowledge does not extend to 
the free volitions of intelligent beings. 
We may only note further that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is regarded as a deliverance 
of the Christian conciousness, the genera- 
tion of the Son being explained. as, the Di- 


vine Essence objectifying itself in-thought. . 


On the whole the lectures have little merit 
as polemics, but they may be read with edi- 
fication by believers. The style is agreeable 
and the spirit excellent. Nota trace of the 
odium theologicum is observable. 


Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, of New South 
Wales, is the author of a volume entitled 
The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation, 
which is published in London by Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., and imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It must be said 
that a perusal of this work tends to leave 
upon the mind of the reader the impression 
that so long as colonists are disposed to 
make such demands as those of Mr. Hervey 
the day of federation is far off. He makes 
an argument to show that protective duties 
are economically wasteful, but may be 
politically expedient. The chief support of 
this argument is found in two statements, 
one of theory, the other of fact. The theo- 
retical statement is this: 

“ America sells England £1,000 worth of cot- 
ton, and buys back the same cotton converted 
into calico for £4,000; which has the better of 
the deal? . . . America has received only 
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£1,000, or its value, and has paid away £4,000, or 
its value, What has become of the £3,000? 
Who has got it? Has it not gone toward the 
support of English workmen, or the profits of 
the English manufacturer? . . . Does it not, 
after all, mean £4,000 devoted to English manu- 
facturing interests as against £1,000 devoted to 
American Raw Production?” 

The statement of fact is that the secession 
of our Southern States was due to the pro- 
tective policy adopted by Congress: 

“The No-Slavery cry was a cloak—not a sham 

altogether, for slavery was opposed to Northern 
ideasin the abstract—to cover the really vital 
issue, Protection or Free Trade.” . 
It is not necessary to point out to Ameri- 
can readers that secession took place when 
the South had secured a tariff practically 
of its own construction, under which lower 
duties were imposed than had prevailed for 
many years. With this equipment of the- 
oretical and practical fallacy, Mr. Harvey 
proceeds to show that the only way in 
which federation can be brought about is 
for the colonies to modify their protective 
tariff as regards England, and for England 
to abandon her free-trade policy as regards 
the rest of the world. Thus the colonies 
would gain the English market, while the 
English would gain the colonial market, 
but lose the markets of the world. In order 
to make the federation effective, the duties 
as regards the rest of the world should be 
prohibitive. The scheme is as crazy as 
Napoleon’s dream of a ‘Continental sys- 
tem,’’ under which all intercourse between 
England and Europe was to cease. The 
idea that England will throw away the 
trade of the world to gratify such visiona- 
ries as this author is too absurd to be seri- 
ously considered. The English statesmen 
are not blind, and “‘in vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any: bird.”’ 


Outlines for the Study of Art inits Three 
Main Divisions—Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting. By Josephine L. Abbott, Prin- 
cipal of Private School for Young Ladies, 
Providence, R. I. (Silver Burdett & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This handbook is just 
what any one who knew its author would 
expect it to be, done modestly, faithfully, 
with good sense and judgment as to the se- 
lection of material, authorities and the gen- 
eral arrangement of the book. The hand- 
book is elementary, and neither touches on 
questions of theory nor expands in the 
Statement of biographic facts. It contains 
under each head useful little lists of au- 
thorities for further reading. Studies 
in American History. By Mary Sheldon 
Barnes, A.B., formerly Professor of History 
in Wellesley College, and Earl Barnes, M.S., 
Professor of History, etc., in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Cal. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. $1.25.) This is an 
elementary, popular and pleasing manual 
of history for class-room use, copiously illus- 
trated. The author possesses the art of re- 
lating a controverted history without com- 
mitting herself and without giving the stu- 
dent any too much inkling of the doubtful 
and difficult points in the case, as, for ex- 
ample, in her account of the Northmen’s 
voyages and putative discoveries in Amer- 
ica, and the Hartford Vonvention. <A novel 
and excellent feature of the book is the in- 
troduction of very cleverly selected original 
passages from the annals or histories of the 
times to illustrate the point in view. This 
is not always the fairest or most judicial 
method, but it is lively and helps to fix the 
point or passage on the pupil’s mind. 
A Graduated Course of Natural 
Science, Experimental and Theoretical, 
for Schools and Colleges. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 60cents.) This is Part IT 
of a second and third year’s course for in- 
termediate classes in colleges and technical 
schools by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. It 
isan elementary book for beginners, with 
numerous simple experiments and hints for 
practical work. The Industrial Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, by James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 55 cents), and 
Number Lessons: A Book for Second and 
Third Year Pupils, by Charles E. White 
(D. C. Heath, Boston. 45 cents.) These 
books on elementary arithmetic make the 
impression of- coming from competent and 
skillful teachers. They are, however a 
kind of work which has been overdone 
enormously and which is not needed. It is 
open to serious question whether all this 
amplification and elaborate detail of meth- 
od should not be left to the teacher, and 
whether such books do not tend to lessen 
the original personal enterprise of the 
teacher by tempting him to follow the book 
instead of laying himself out to teach. 











Dictionary of Political Economy. Ed- 
ited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.00 each 
Part.) The second Part of this Economic 





Dictionary (from Becke to Chamberlayne) 


strikes us even more favorably than the 

first. In addition to the main topics, which 

are strictly included within the limits of 

economic science, it contains a large 

amount of collateral matter, such as the 

brief explanation of legal and business 

terms, and short notices of deceased Amer- 

icans, British and foreign economists, and 

their contributions to economic literature. 

Under the liberal interpretation given by 
the Editor to his plan we note an article on 
“The Black Death.’’ Every page contains 
its vocabulary of solid economic topics. 

The article on Bi-metallism, for example, is 
as good a type of the whole as any, full 
enough to be explicit and intelligible, yet 
condensed to the lowest limits, and supple- 
mented with a useful and suggestive col- 
umn on the bibliography of the subject. 
If the article on the late John Elliot Cairnes 
is an example of the biographic notices the 
work is to contain, nothing better can be 
desired. The article on Bentham is of the 
same character. The thorough plan of this 
part of the work is indicated by the space 
given to the notices of two authors compar- 
atively unknown among economic writers, 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers and Count Cavour. 
Both of these notices are cleverly shaped to 
record, not so much the biographic and 
personal history as the economic points in 
the life and work of the divine and the 
statesman. The article on Chalmers con- 
tains a satisfactory sketch of his economic 
position, while that on Cavour enters rather 
explicitly into the points and details of his 
famous assertion, that the logical and prac- 
tical consequence of a protective tariff is 
socialism. We note these as examples of 
the breadth of the work. It is by no means 
limited in range to economists and special- 
ists, but is full of interesting and important 
information on the business of the world, 
which cannot otherwise be had except at 
much expense of time and trouble. The Dic- 
tionary when complete will be unique as.to 
range and plan in the English language. 


A German Science Reader. By J. How- 
ard Gore, B.S., Ph.D., Professor of German 
and Mathematics, Columbian University. 
This ‘‘Science Reader” is published in 
‘‘Heath’s Modern Language Series.’”’ (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 80 cents.) The 
selections are taken from actual publica- 
tions, most of them from standard text- 
books’ on the subject. They makea com- 
pilation which not only shows the great 
activity of the German mind on these sub- 
jects but represents the richness of “that 
literature in this line and gives the young 
reader some inkling of the latest progress 
of scientific speculation. Goethe's Meis- 
terwerke. By William Bernhardt. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. $1.60.) A large 
amount of intelligent work has gone into 
the composition and editing of this collec- 
tion. It is intended to give a broad view of 
Goethe’s geniusas exhibited in his most char- 
acteristic productions, and not exclusively 
in any one ofthem. Without being a formal 
Goethe anthology the selection has virtu- 
ally that character. It is carefully edited 
with numerous interesting illustrative 
citations and notes. The help proffered in 
the way of translations and vocabulary is 
considerable and done with skill and neat- 
ness, and often very happily. The basis of 
the collection appears to be August Liiben’s 
“ Auswahle charakterischer Dichtungen,” 
etc. ‘We never expected to see our 
old friend Debit and Credit, Frevtag’s Soll 
und Haben, reduced to 218 16mo pages; 
but Miss Ida W. Bultmann has done it for 
the use of American schools and colleges, 
and done it so as to preserve the profound 
earnestness, the characteristic delineations, 
and even the approach to tragic seriousness 
which made the novel Freytag’s master- 
piece. It is one ofthe very best books to 
be introduced for class use. The variety of 
its style, its free use of idiom joined with its 
high literary merit, make it an admirable 
book for the purpose to which Miss Bult- 
mann has applied it in the volume before 
us. Her boldest work is the judicious con- 
densation. The annotations for class work 
are sparingly introduced but sufficient and 
good. 


Genesis 1 and Modern Science. By 
Charles B. Waring, Ph.D. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. $1.00.) Mr. Waring writes with 
a trace of dogmatism which, as it cannot be 
explained on the theory of his being a min- 
ister, must be born of strong conviction, and 
of thishehas plenty. Hehasalsosomething 
more, and in this case better, in that he has 
something to say and good ability to say it. 
He takes up the argument for Genesis and 
the Mosaic cosmogony with great spirit and 
on aline of defense which is cautious and 
in general strong, wisely abandoning a good 
deal of the conventional ground, which 
forms no part of the Mosaic position, but 











which has been made part of it by tradition 


and the timidity of orthodoxy. It is most 
likely that careful search will detect more 
than a few weak spots in the book as a 
whole. The author’s theory that the earth’s 
axis was once perpendicular to the pole and 
that its obliquity, occurring somewhere 
near the end of the tertiary period, is hinted 
at by what Moses says in verses 14 and 15, 
appears to us more thun doubtful; but 
these are points which do not reduce the 
value of the book asawhole. No irrational 
theory as to time or method is propounded. 
The all important facts of the revelation in 
the earth’s structure are held in right rela- 
tion with the revelation in Genesis. There 
probably is some tendency to exaggerate 
the meaning of some minor points both in 
the text and in the evidence; but as a whole 
the book is virile and open-minded, a 
healthy and courageous example of what an 
argument for the Bible gains in strength, 
clearness and general cogency by stripping 
off the tethers of tradition, and permitting 
the Bible to define for itself the ground it 
stands on. 


Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and 
arranged by Mary R. Silsby. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.25.) What Dr. 
Ingleby in his ‘Centurie of Prayse” did 
for the first century of Shakespeare’s fame, 
this interesting collection is designed to do 
for the entire three hundred years of its 
continuance—excepting, however, that Mrs. 
Silsby has limited her collection to verse 
while Dr. Ingleby collected every single 
word he could find bearing on the subject 
whether prose or verse. It remains a mat- 
ter of open wonder that with these two col- 
lections before them the Baconian-Shakes- 
peare people can write as they do of the 
slight impression the great poet made on 
his age. Who made more? Who indeed 
made as much? Not Ben Jonson. Not Mar 
lowe. And apart from his own works there 
are no such tributes to Bacon as these to 
Shakespeare. From another point of view as 
reflections of his impression on those who 
have succeeded him in the possession and 
responsibilities of genius the brief cita 
tions from Ruskin, Emerson, Canon Far 
rar, Thomas Carlyle, Alexander Dumas, fils 
and Mr. Furnival and others are possessed 
of quite as great tho a different interest 
The collection is one which every Shakes 
peare reader and student will welcome. 


We have received the following note 
from the Hon. John Jay: 


THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—A paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT 0 
April 8th, stating that I would contribute to th 
forthcoming volumes of ‘‘ The Memorial History 
of the City of New York” a paper on the Social 
Life of New York during the decade following 
the close of the Revolutionary War, seems to 
demand from me a word of apology and explana- 
tion. Honored by a request from Gen. Grant 
Wilson to furnish such a contribution, I had 
hoped to enlarge a brief sketch which had 
formed part of a paper I had written some 
years ago for a book by Mrs. Ellis. This hope 
my health has disappointed, but the chapter, as 
I am glad to hear, will be furnished by another 
hand. 

The Memorial work on our city, therefore, will 
not be wanting in a proper picture of its social 
life during that interesting and exceptional 
period, especially while it was the temporary 
capital of the young Republic, and its social 
life was invested with a national and historic 
interest by the sittings of Congress, and the pres- 
ence, in addition to the jurists, divines and other 
notable personages of New York, of the most 
eminent statesmen of America, and of distin- 
guished diplomats and visitors from Europe. 

Tam, sir, faithfully yours, JOHN JAY. 

“The Langham,” 657 Fifth Avenue, April llth, 
1892. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








....Mr. E. C.’Stedman has gone to the 
West Indies for a few weeks holiday. 


....The Seribners have brought out in 
their yellow paper series Dr. Holland’s 
story, ‘“‘ Sevenoaks.”’ 


...“* Flower o’ the Vine,”’ which Charles 
L. Webster & Co. are to bring out imme- 
diately, will contain a portrait of the au- 
thor, Mr. William Sharp. 


...-Itis a gratifying fact that the fame 
of Thoreau has been surely increasing since 
his death, and now the publication of the 
Emerson-Thoreau correspondence, begun in 
the present issue of The Atlantic, shows 
the hermit of Walden in the light ofa most 
winning comrade and housemate. 


.. . The North American Review, for this 
month, gives us two papers on the Bering 
Sea Controversy, by General Butler and the 
Marquis of Lorne, an Essay, by Goldwin 
Smith, on “ Party Government and its 
Trials”; an Essay on Walt Whitman. 


-“ The Poet of Democracy,” by Mr. John 





| Burroughs; and the conclysion of Mr, 


26 (684) 


Gladstone's papers a 
ligion.” 


....Mrs. Kate Upson Clark has become 
editor of Romance, the new and successful 
monthly collection of short stories. This 
magazine is made more presentable by a 
new cover in two colors. The number just 
issued has a dozen selected stories, all thor- 
oughly pure and fit to be taken into any 
household, partly American and English, 
and partly translated from the classic Ger- 
man and French writers. It is handy for 
the pocket. 


.- The first number of The Knight Er- 
rant comes before the public with contrivu- 
tions from Mr. Charles Eliet Norton, Louise 
{mogen Guiney, Brander Matthews and 
others. It is sumptuously printed on heavy 
paper, in large type, and is quite beyond 
the reach of the reading public. But since 
its projectors disclaim any wish for a busi- 
mess success, their enterprise is to be re- 
ceived with all the encouragement one can 
accord to the best amateur performances. 


.. The Commissioner of -Labor at Wash- 
ington has been compelled to issue a third 
edition of his Report on Marriage and Di- 
voree, which will be ready the Ist of July 
for those who may write for it. It adds 
nothing to former-editions, but is a thesau- 
rus of the fundamental facts of law and 
statistics for this country and Europe. We 
hope Congress will have the good sense to 
grant Mr. Wright’s request for means to 
continue this remarkable investigation. 


--The current number of Scribner’s 
Magazine is well up to its excellent stand- 
ard. The second article of the series dealing 
with the poor in great cities, is ‘‘The! il- 
dren of.the Poor,” by Jacob A. Riis; wuile 
the opening paper of a series, a “ Rapid 
Transit in Cities,” states this problem so 
important in our age of civilizatioa; 
“Unter den Linden,” by Paul Lindau, 
makes an effective addition to the series on 
the Great Streets of the World; ‘‘Sea and 
Land” is an excellent illustrated article 
by Prof. N. S. Shaler, who treats such 
subjects incomparably always. The verse 
is not noteworthy, except for a poem by the 
late Charles Henry Liiders. 


..The May number of The Cosmopoli- 
tan, which is the first to appear under Mr. 
Howells’s editorship, is distinguished in 
the number. of well-known names on its 
table of contents. For frontispiece we have 
a portrait of James Russell Lowell, and ac- 
companying it, a short poem from his hand 
set in a page of decoration by Walter Crane. 
Next we have some most delightfully writ- 
ten Sevillian Vignettes, by Marion Wilcox, 
illustrated with head and figure sketches 
by Mr. William M. Chase. Professor Boye- 
sen contributes a paper on ‘‘ Two Visits to 
the Lapps,”’ and Mr. Henry James a sympa- 
thetic essay on the late Wolcott Balestier. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, under the 
title “‘School, College and Library,” dis- 
courses pleasantly of Harvard, past and 
present. There are poems by Edgar Faw- 
cett and Edmund Clarence Stedman, the 
latter a particularly good lyric called ‘“‘ Fal- 
staff’s Song.” There are short stories by 
Hamlin Garland, Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Frank R. Stockton, and a farce by Mr. 
Howells. The briet biographical notes on 
the writers of the magazine have been re- 
moved from the foot of the pages to a page 


by themselves in the back of the magazine, 
much to the improvement of its appearance. 


+ 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Makers of America Series. Qristepber Coium- 
bus. His Life and his be By Charles 
Kendall Adams, LL.D. as pp. xv, 261. 





New York: Dodd. Mead & tebe: meiusd tae ee $1 00 
A Highland Chronicle. By S. Bayard Dod. ‘7x5, 
E.-7-- Sagaslnecboupsbanaeuhcee 050 
Makers 0 of America Series. Charles Sumner. 
Anna Laurens Dawes. 714x5, pp. xii, 330. 
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Love for an Hour is Love Forever. — Amelia 
E. Barr. 734x534, pp. 306. The same.......... 123 
The_ Portia Series. The Art of Rutentatsiian. 
By M. E. W. Sherwood. 7x5, pp. xii, 404. 
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ola — Darling. A Novel. hy nie 
omas. xi84, pp. 358. Philadelphia 
Penn.: J. B. ipp EE ODbnccessconic chases 0 50 
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Cathcart’s Literary Reader. A Manuai of Eng. 
lish Literature. Best beilsh cal Selections 
from Some of the Best An i American 
tmeC Ch: 1 aoa et . with Bion 
me, Chrono! O- 
yt and optcally Arr — and Numer- 
f . By George kK. Cathcart. Wi 
its. pp xviii, 541._ New York, 
Cincinnati, rican Wsasee 1b 
Physical Ranbation “the Public Schools. 
ectic System of Exercises, Including the 
rtean nciples of Execution and Ex- 
— By K. Anna Morris. pp. 192. _ 
Pushed byt Unseen aoe By Helen H. Gard- 
pan i 534, pp. 3038. New York: Common- 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philo . Edited 
of Har Committee of the Classical Instructors 
Harvard Evora. Volume II. 9x6, pp. 150 
The Spanisin Story of the Armada Co og Other 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Published. 
By W. HEIMBURG. 

With 46 illus. Rox., $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 
A natural, una’ pathetic novel. 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 B’way, N. Y. 





AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION. 


The Fall of the Staincliffes. 


Prize Stery on Gambling. 

Five Illustrations. 238 pages. Price, 75 cents 

By A. COLBECK. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


LOVE FOR AN HOUR IS LOVE FOREVER. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. Price, $1.25. 





nt inte character and beauty 
characterize them all. 
A COLONY OF GIRLS. By KATE LIVINGSTON 
Pe care rll bys $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
are all cultivated and charmin 
peobte, io folly. we witty, . with much inaividuality. 
ast three love cases in the story. 
thoroughly tielightfal be book. 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. ByS. Bayard 


Dov. Price, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
A strong and exceedingly interesting tale of the 
= of the last attempt of the Stuart tender in 


nd. While the story is historical, it is not en- 


e hero is aremarkable character. The 
pees of gypsy life is novel ana truthful. A book of 
unusual interest and power. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Publishers. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


A Complete Collection of Classic, Standard and 
bag riters Choice Art Books, Special Bindings, 
etc. Catalogue sent free upon reques' 


BRENTANO’S, 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & C0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. Du 
Bose, Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By WILLIAM PorRcHER Du Bosk, M.A., 
S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of the Sonth. 12mo. $1.50. 


Contents:—Upon the Meaning of Salvation—Upon 
the Meaning of Salvation in the New Testament. Of 
Jesus Christ as oyr Salvation. Of Christ as our Rec- 
onciliation or Atonement. Of Christ as our Redemp- 
tion. Of Christ both Objectively and Subjectively, 
our Redemption and Righteousness. Of Christ as our 
Resurrection. Of Christ as our Propitiation or Expi- 
ation. Of the End or Final Cause of the Incarnation. 
Of the Human Personality of Jesus Christ. Of the 
Divine Sonship of Our Lord. Of the Human Birth 
and Sonship of Jesus Christ. Of the Human Siutless- 
ness of Jesus Christ, Of the Sinlessness of Jesus 
Christ. Of the Human Nature of Jesus Christ. Of the 
Flesh and the Spirit in Relation to Our Load. Of the 
Work of Jesus Christ upon Earth. Of Jesus Christ as 
the Way. Of the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Of Jesus 
Christ as our High Priest. Of Salvation in the 
Church. Of Baptism. Of the Lord’s Supper. 





A New Book by Charles Booth. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


PAUPERISM, A Picture, 


AND 

THE ENDOWMENT OF OLD AGE, 
An Argument, 

By CHARLES BooTH. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New and Revised Edition. 
gilt, 75 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENG- 
LAND. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of ‘ Gray 
Days and Gold,” ‘‘ Wanderers,” etc. 
18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

“ The book is delightful read ing. . Itis ade- 
licious view of En; d which this poet me It is 
ogee ees noble, hospitable, me , romance-haunt- 


ed England of our ‘athers—t! he ngland which we 
know of in song and story.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 


18mo, cloth, 


Now Ready. A New Volume of Poems by 
Rudyard Kipling. 


BALLADS. AND BARRACK- 
ROOM BALLADS. 


By RuDYARD. KIPLING, author of ‘ Life’s 
Handicap,” “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses con- 
tributed to various magazines during the past few 


THE ‘STORY OF DICK. 


By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


MANUEL SWEDENBORG, containin; 
the UNIVERSAL hg ALE of the Church? 
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LOVELL, ~ CORYELL & COMPANY, 


43, 45 and 47 EAST TENTH STREET, New York, 


Beg to announce that they have just publtshed 


TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS: 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI, author of “ Ardath,”‘‘A Romance of 
Two Worlds,” *‘ Wormwood,” etc., etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Qneen of England made a special request for the first copy ofthis work. Every novel from the pen of this 
wonderful woman has increased her popularity and has met with large and remunerative sales. 


SPEECHES OF BENJAMIN HARRISO 


Compiled by CHARLES HEDGES. 
= 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. A hand- 


some volume, containing the complete speeches of Benjamin Harrison, together with the names of the com- 
mittees who have received him in his travels and other interesting details. Whoever may be the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency at the next convention, this work will be invaluable as a work of reference. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


L’OMBRA.—From the French of A. GENNEVRAYE, by B. M. SHERMAN. 


illustrated tmroughout $1.25, 


12m0, clot! 
THE PRIN 


SEAM AHRENS 
aE oe 


3 TOON in 


DONE. 


12mo, daintily bound in cloth, 


POW YSLAND.—By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ Dumaresq’s Daughter,” etc. 
SS MAZAROFF .—By JOSEPH HATTON, author of “ By Order of the Czar.” 12mo, vellum 
ts. ALEXANDER, author of “ The Wooing O't,” etc. 12mo, in splave cloth bindiog, st Ty 
FLORENCE WARDEN, author of arsh.” 
LINOR.—B sy Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Heit Presumptive and the Heir 


ns Pw. ROBINSON, author of “A Very Strange Family.” 


“The House on the M > 22mo, cl 


THE PECAN ¥ OF iP pote pik JAMES,—By TAsMA, author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill.” 12mo, 
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DELIGHTFUL NEW ESSAYS. 
By James Anthony Froude. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Froude is an historical painter, and one of the 
first in this or any other time. The men and women 
of the sixteenth century live again on his canvas. 
Their. faces, their acts, motives, methods, environ- 
ments, are visible or conceivable to him who reads 
these luminous pages.”—G. W. Smalley, in N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS, WITH OTHER ESSAYS 
AND MEMORIES. 12mo, $1.25, 


“ The volume has all the grace, the magic, and the 
distinction which characterized the volumes that 
preceded i ”— Brooklyn Times. 


By Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 


ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE, 12mo, $1.50. 
“? 


“Thé book throughout is thoughtful, free from the 
conventlonalities of criticism, and written in an ex- 
tremely ‘tive manner.’’— Boston Beacon. ; 


GHARLES.SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
ON THE 


CENTENNIAL OF 


WASHINGTON'S INAUGURATION. 


Folio, 650 pages. 

















700 Illustrations, 
of which 550 are | LAH a of men and 
women prominent a red yea rs ago. 
Edition strictly limitea to 
1,000 Copies. 
Prices: Cloth, $30; Russia or Morecce, See. 
For sale at Scribner’s, Dodd, Mead & Co’s., Ran 
dolph’ . Ra, tnam’s, Dutton’s, * Bouton” S, Brentano's s, 
Benjam 's, Leggat’s, 8, Whittaker’s; or, at 


D. APPLETON & CO’S., Publishers, 


1,3 anp 5 Bonp St., New YorK. 
‘‘ INGERSOLL’S SNEER REFUTED.” 
NOT ON CALVARY. 


THE LITERARY RELIGIOUS SEN- 
SATION OF THE DAY. 


We have space for only a few of the many favorable 
opinions received. 

“The little volume evidently is the ‘on 
sincere and earnest attempt to find the tt trath and to 

m apparent, pontradotiens in she popular 

theaey of the subject.”—Malland E 

“* Not on Calvary ’ is beantifalt wi id wil! 
do great good to many.”—Tol © Blade, "ararag 

“Itisa ae of i aestion = 
full of love to God rofound 
solemn importance ‘of e sub aM ‘that it « 
careful reading:’’—New York vangelist. 

“Itis forcibly written.”—New York World. 

* Peeps ne bs have been deeply wilf ve ware in the web of 
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Financial, 


CRITICISM IN FINANCE. 


THE prospectus of a new foreign quar- 
terly, after stating the object of publica- 
tion to be the free discussion of financial 
affairs from the investors’ point of view, 
says of the policy of the new magazine: 
‘*Its dominant note, therefore, will be one 
of criticism.” This well expresses a truth 
general to all matters of finance. Criti- 
cism upon any subject to be of any real 
value must be impartial, and financial 
matters are no exception. Yet owing to 
the peculiar conditions surrounding ques- 
tions of the success of undertakings 
whose stocks and bonds are offered for 
sale, the critic who wishes to be impartial 
is often forced into an attitude of apparent 
hostility. In most cases this appearance 
of hostility is only seeming, tho to those 
who are pecuniarily interested in this or 
that plan or project it may look at first 
real. 

Modern business methods have greatly 
extended the possibilities of trade, but in 
accomplishing this desirable result they 
have stretched credit to the verge of 
safety. In many undertakings it is Very 
difficult to say on which side of the line of 
profit :nd loss they should be p'aced. 
Investors, therefore, are compelled to be 
conservative, and in their judgments of 
purchases to reverse the usual rule and 
consider all projects unsafe until proved 
the contrary. Against this instinctive con- 
servatism all the arts of persuasion are 
skilifully employed; difficulties are mini- 
mized and favorable appearances magni- 
fied. Insome cases, of course, results justi- 
fy the prophecies of success, but in others 
the end ought to have been seen from the 
beginning. Under these circumstances it 
is the duty of the independent newspaper 
to give a fair account of the facts and 
prospects of public undertakings; yet 
because of thése conditions, inherent in 
all matters of. investment, its statements 
may seem to those interested to be too 
cautious and perhaps too unfavorable. 
Althe such caution may at first appear to 
be opposed to all legitimate advances in 
market values, yet a moment's thought 
will show that without some balance 
wheel of the kind, there could be no such 
thing as a reasonable standard of price. 
There is no subject upon which wild 
notions can be entertained so easily as 
upon the prospective business success of 
some enterprise appealing to the investing 
public for loans or purchases of stock; 
without cold and impartial examination 
into the facts upon which the extravagant 
expectations are based, fluctuations in 
price would be extreme; inflated quota- 
tions would be followed by undeserved de- 
clines, to be succeeded in turn by other 
inflations. The independent critical news- 
paper should, therefore, be called a con- 
server and not a destroyer of credit. 

What has been said about single ven- 
tures is true also of market movements as 
a whole. When prices are falling the 
public do not need so much protection. 
The average man is alwaysa bull; so much 
so that the usual methods of making 
money on declines in prices seem un- 
natural to him and scarcely legitimate. 
Large declines in value are therefore ow- 
ing generally to some important cause. 
On the contrary. since a rise in prices 
seems most natural, a bull movement on 
the stock exchanges or in the quotations 
for the staple commodities offers the 
easiest method for those who, having 
bought a speculative supply of railway 
shares, wheat, pork or what not, desire 
now to sell their holdings to the 
general public. The important question 
in such a case for the intending purchaser 
at the higher price, is whether the ad- 
vance is in accordance with the facts and 
the reasonable expectations deducible 
therefrom. If so, the improved and im- 
proving condition is to be welcomed. But 
should it so happen that the advance was 
purely from manipulation and was clear- 
ly without substantial support from any 
corresponding improvement in business, 
it would be the duty of the independent 
journal to set before its readers the facts 
in the case, tho the inferences might be 
in conflict with the desires of the present 





holders of railway shares, wheat, sumer 
or cotton. To place a present or prospec- 
tive value upon railways or commodities 
is no easy task, no problem requires a con- 
sideration of so many obscure and often 
conflicting forces. Yet for this very rea- 
son an opportunity is offered for gross per- 
versions of good judgment or even for 
downright fraud. The impartial : critic 
may, indeed, himself be led astray; but so 
far as lies within his power, it is his duty 
to present clearly to his readers the best 
possible statement of the facts in each 
case, to the end that injustice may not be 
done, either to the enterprise or to those 
who are asked to invest in it. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OVER $5,000,000 in gold was shipped to 
Furope last week. It caused compara- 
tively little concern because nobody ex- 
pects the efflux, which is usual at this 
time, to reach very serious proportions. 
In the present condition of our gold sup- 
ply, and witn the ever-present silver diffi- 
culty in view, any protracted drain of this 
sort would ordinarily justify uneasiness; 
but, strange to say, neither the stock mar- 
ket nor the money rates were affected ad- 
versely by the gold movement. For a 
period stocks simply halted and then re- 
sumed their upward course, while money 
remained as easy as before. The mystery 
about these gold shipments is not so great 
as appears. In the first place March 
showed the first adverse trade balance 
since last July. From September to Feb- 
ruary inclusive, the excess of merchandise 
exports over imports ranged from $21,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 a month. In 
March last the exports were among the 
heaviest on record for that month, but the 
imports exceeded them by nearly $5,000,- 
000. The whole explanation of this sudden 
change was in coffee imports, which in 
creased over $8,000,000 in March in antici- 
pation of President Harrison's Reciprocity 
Proclamation, imposing a discriminating 
duty upon Venezuelan coffee imported 
into the United States. It is probable 
that coffee imports will decline in the 
near future; sd that this disturbance will 
be removed. Itis also reasonable to ex- 
pect that our exports will continue liber- 
al for the time of year; and hence that no 
very improbable trade balance seems 
likely for the next few months. Other 
circumstances have contributed to stimu- 
late these gold shipments; such as foreign 
selling of stocks, the financial difficulties 
of European Powers, and the Austrian 
currency operations; but Europe is now 
more likely toturn buyer of our stocks, 
and other drawbacks are of a temporary 
character. In short, there is no present 
reason for apprehension concerning gold 
shipments; even should they continue for 
a period with greater or less freedom. 
Here are a few figures concerning our 
foreign merchandise movement that make 








interesting comparisen at this time. They 
are in 1,000’s. 
Excess 
Exports. Imports. Exports. 
* CCAD $62,669 $67,042 $4,373 
ee 72,686 65,953 6,733 
* Be eR 82,854 61,505 21,349 
MLE dlhicine dateriniste'siee 102,877 66,836 36,041 
BN detaccvedseces 110,104 64,891 45,213 
Bs aise ceive 119,986 69,448 50,488 
PEGs ian, aS eSwcwies 100,138 62,720 37,418 
WN eiicc éctadects 86,638 65,384 21,254 
SS neike cocina 81,819 86,549 4,730 
siiseasess 819,721 $610, 328 $209,393 


The question of an International Mone- 
tary Conference has thus far excited little 
public interest, nevertheless the Adminis- 
tration is quietly making its preparations, 
andere long more definite information 
will doubtless be forthcoming. It would 
be folly to expect that England will give up 
the single standard: nor is this included 
among the objects of the Conference. Be- 
youd securing the sympathy and support 
of England and Germany toward a larger 
use of silver the Conference does not seem 
likely to go. Neither of the last named 
countries can be expected to open their 
mints to unlimited coinage; tho possibly 
they may, to a certain extent, admit of 


free coinage. The friends of the 
Conference idea are hopeful of se- 
curing some concessions; say, perhaps, 
the establishment of an _ international 





ratio between gold and silver; and, should 
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they fail, the solution of the silver ques- 
tion will fall upon the United States alone 
with all its resulting derangements. 
President Harrison, therefore, has an im- 
portant duty to face in selecting capable 
and efficient men to represent the United 
States. 


The stock market continued to present 
a strong undertone in spite of gold ship- 
ments and less favorable earnings, The 
best factors in the situation are easy 
money and the increased profits of the 
more important trunk lines and certain 
roads in the Northwest. The coming 
Chicago Exposition, which will stimulate 
travel immensely, and the outlook for 
large grain shipments for some time to 
come to compensate for Russia’s crippled 
resources both stimulate the holding of 
stocks most affected by these conditions. 
Again, money is: remarkably plentiful at 
home and abroad; the Bank of England 
rate of discount being reduced to 2%, and 
rates being correspondingly low at Paris, 
Berlin and other European centers. Large 
blocks of stocks recently sold by foreign- 
ers are held here; but they are in the pos- 
session of strong hands, who seem indis- 
posed to let go except at a good profit. 
These holders are in hopes Europe will 
repurchase them; hopes which if realized 
will have an important bearing upon gold 
exports. As showing the changed temper 
in London, the following extract from the 
well-informed London correspondent of 
the Chronicle is very significant: 


“For nearly two years European holders 

have been selling American securities per- 
sistently; and it is now believed that all the 
stock held upon borrowed money or by em- 
barrassed houses has been disposed of. The 
best-informed believe that the stock carried 
over in the market is really for American 
éecount, not for European. If this be so 
the ground is prepared for a great improve- 
ment. Every one is now satisfied that the 
acute stage of the crisisis past; every one 
sees that the prospects are favorable in the 
United States, and the fact that American 
capitalists have bought such immense quan- 
tities of American stocks is in itself calcu- 
lated to encouragé - operators. Besides, 
money is very cheap, as pointed out above, 
and is likely to continue so, and there is 
little room for speculation except in Ameri- 
can and South African securities. Every- 
thing points, therefore, to a. much more 
active market after the holidays than we 
have seen for nearly two years.” 
In detail the stock market affords little 
opportunity for comment. The coalers 
were strengthened by an advance in the 
price of coal and a feeling that opposition 
to the Reading deal has about subsided. 
Richmond terminal affairs are still a mat- 
ter of anxiety; the system being threat- 
ened with disintegration unless improve- 
ment or compromise of some sort is 
reached. The bears also made further 
demonstrations against Atchison and 
Northern Pacific. There area good many 
that look for an active and higher mar- 
ket during the coming summer. The bull 
prophets are certainly numerous and san- 
guine; tho it must not be forgotten that 
the expected frequently has a disagreeable 
habit of failing to happen. 


It is a little tiresome to follow railroad 
earnings too closely, but they afford the 
key to the railroad situation at-present, 
and several important returns are current. 
The Pennsylvania March statement 
showed a gain of $1,000,000 in gross and 
$369,480 net on its eastern and western 
lines combined; the best results being on 
the latter sections. St. Paul reported an 
increase for the same month of $609,147 
gross and $320,908 net. Reading made a 
remarkable gain for that property; the 
increase for the month, including the 
Ceal and Iron Company, being $665,196 
gross and $282,562 net. Erie reported a 
gain of $181,199 gross and $60,484 net. 
Other instances of satisfactory returns 
might be cited, but one qualification must 
be made, which is that the improvement 
is remarkably sectional. The best returns 
come from the Central.West and the 
Northwest. Next follow the Eastern and 
trunk lines, A few of the Southern lines 
are doing well; but a majority of these 
as well as Southwestern and Pacific Coast 
roads are not so uniformly prosperous, 
Richmond and Danville, Mexiean Central, 
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Northwest Pacific, Ohio and Mississippi 
and a few others are all reporting con- 
tinued declines. In the second week of 
April 91 roads made a gain of only 244 
in gross earnings, and in the third week 
70 roads reported’ a gain of less than 2}¢ 
These are less satisfactory results than 
offered a few months ago. 


Business is improving. The season is 
backward and so are collections, but ac- 
counts from the interior are almost uni- 
formly of a more encouraging character. 
At Chicago and St. Louis, trade is quiet. 
Kansas City and Cincinnati report more 
activity. ‘*Bradstreet’s” has made a 
special investigation of cotton planting in 
the South, and finds it has decreased 20¢ 
in average. It isnot easy yet, however, to 
forecast results with any reliability, as 
planters on learning of this deficiency 
have several weeks to enlarge their crop, 
if so disposed. The wheat crop, tho back- 
ward, is in fairly good condition. Seed- 
ing..has been delayed by cold and 
wet weather. In a short time crop 
conditions will be watched with closer in- 
terest. Wheat has been irregular, but ex- 
ports continue larger than last year, the 
week’s total being 3,259,000 bushels 
against 2,747,000 the same week last year. 
The exports of corn were 1,796,000 bushels 
and 1,010,000 for the same periods. Staple 
cotton goods and dress goods were decid- 
edly active. Print cloths were strong ow- 
ing to small stock. Woolens are slow ex- 
cept flannels, which are finding an earlier 
demand than usual. The local iron trade 
is dull, bnt Pittsburg has done a heavy 
business in structural iron, St. Louis a 
large trade in barbed wire, and Chicago is 
expecting large orders for both iron and 
steel products including steel rails. Our 
exports of iron have exceeded imports 
during the last eight months for the first 
time on record. The clearings in the 
United States showed anincrease of only 
8% outside of New York, which has de- 
clined 132. 


The Steck Exchange will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary May 17th by 
introducing the new Eames-Morse Clear- 
ing Eouse plan. Several attempts have 
been made before to adopt some such 
convenience, but failure followed in every 
instance because of the natural disinclina- 
tion of members to disclose their transac- 
tions to Clearing House clerks. This 
difficulty the new plan claims to evade; 
and as only 214 members out of the 1,100 
voted adversely, the planhas ample sup- 
port to assure a thorough test of practica- 
bility. The advantages of a Clearing 
House are obvious. The devising of a 
successful method has, however, so far 
been a knotty problem. 


Money is easy at 14@2¢ on call. Time 
money is quoted at 2@3% for 60@90 days. 
Commercial paper is in small supply and 
good demand, best double names being 
quoted at 34@4¢ for two and four 
months. Currency is returning very free- 
ly from the interior; hence, the increase of 
surplus reserve. Onlya of last week’s 
gold exports ap in Saturday’s 
statement, and, in view of the previous 
week’s shipment, the ave quite close- 
ly represented the actual gain of the 
banks. Loans now stand at a very hi : 
figure, $493,000,000, which, considering 
inactivity of trade and low pram a 

ices, is somewhat curious. The most like- 

y inference isthat large amounts are being 
employed in carrying stocks sent back 
from Europe. Bankers generally antic- 
ipate easy money for some time to come, 
and are little concerned about gold ex- 
ports. The Treasury is also in excellent 
shape; and, thanks to careful manage- 
ment, the predictions of bankruptcy are 
not likely to be fulfilled. Secretary Fos- 
ter has had a close shave, but the outlook 
is decidedly brighter, as revenue promises 
to increase, and expenditures diminish 
during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April 30. April 2. ces, 
Loans. oossoosee vail 20 2% isk on 09 ne. $1151 605 
Legal venders... re 46,949,300 Inc. 1545 500 
Ciroulation "-"""”. Rreewo Bere Ine. | 'S0'InD 


The following ‘shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the an Des as 
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pogainst dep’s.  138,94,600 188,408,925 Inc. 445,615 
erve above , 
ments ane 5 Inc. 508,25 

Excess of reserve May 24, 189L....vesece.+++++ ~~ 
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eect a shade , and. that. they 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. ’s posted rates 
as follows: 





The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Mount ewnte. .. 
N. 





Garfield Nat’: . Y. County.. * 
German Am Sea Nat’l....... 
Hanover ..... St. ———— ot Sea R 4 25, 
Lincoln Nat’l Tradesmen’s......... 105 
Metropolitan 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending April 30th, were as follows: 
America............... Fourth........00. se002 
American Exchange. iia 


Broadway 
Butch. & Vrovers’.... ie 
tral eee 























mth Street.... 185 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
] 108% 






i. Starch M’f’g Co. ist Mtge, 68.103 033g 
H. B. Claflin Company 1034 106 
do. do. 100 
do. 10146 oe 
Se 9834 
108 a 
103 3 
118 J 
63 63 
9 78 
100 tt 
70 9 
Match Co 139 BIE 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.. 112 110 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


-Natural gas has been struck at a 
depth of 600 feet at Bliss, Wyoming 
County, N. Y. 


.-The sales agents of the anthracite 
coal. companies advanced the rates last 
week from ten to twenty-five cents a ton 
on the different sizes. 


....Mr. William H. Male has been 
elected Vice President of the Phenix 
National Bank, to succeed the late Mr. 
George Z. Nichols. 


.Controller Jackson, of Brooklyn, 
offered $1,040,000 worth of New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge bonds gga Sy in- 
terest exempt from taxation ey sold 
at 103.591 to 104.171. 


..It is stated that a prune orchard in 

Washington, eight years old, will net from 

an acre annually. Other 

— such as apples and cherries, are 

profitable. e Washington fruits 

be sent to the East the present sea- 
om. 


..The shipment of wheat from Du- 
luth, Minn., last week, aggregated nearly 
3, 000, 000 bushels. In one day ten wheat 
steamers loaded at Duluth and four at 
West Superior, carr ae tively 550,- 
000 and 200,000 bushels, making the ship- 
ment for that one day 750, 000 bushels, 


....Mr. J. W. Snedeker, of 33 Broad- 
way, the New York agent for the Co- 
species Town Company, Elizabethton, 

t Tennessee, offers to small invertors 
and others a limited portion of the series 
B stock upon very favorable terms. Many 
of the best-known men in the country are 
among the officers of the company. 


....Mr. Arthur B. Graves, the President 
of the St. Nicholas Bank, is one of the 
three American Trustees of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company. The Com- 
pany have recently completed the erection 
of an office building in This city, and asa 
token of the fidelity with which the trus- 
tees have fulfilled their duties in superin- 
tending its erection, has presented to each 
of them a very handsome gold claret jug 
and rose-water dish. 


.A very important investigation has 
been made by “ me oe ” in regard to 
the cotton ac and the financial and 
commercial conditions of the Sough. Its 
estimate is that caf less acreage will be 
devoted this year to cotton, and that a 
larger acreage than ever before will be 


lanted with corn, oats and other cereals. 
e South is to realize the un- 
wisdom of one for ageror rade 





disastrous a of last year’s experience 


May 5, 1899. 
having been a lesson that will not soon be 
forgotten. 


desire and ex- 


Pe a Mr. Jay ccessful 
was su u 
at the annual ia for the election of 


m Pacific Railroad, 
7 Wednesday of last week, his man, 
. 8. i Clark, at a | general 


of the Missouri Pac being 
The iasethoblen By 


President. 
_ the Union Pacific have had many unpleas- 


ant things te contend with, the continued 
— of Mr. Jay Gould not being the 


Ferdinand Ward, the “‘ Napoleon of 
finance,” was released from Sing Sing 
prison on Saturda: Prog « — earned by 
good behavior f years’ 
commutation of his Alb years sentence. 
The prison authorities speak in the high- 
est terms of his behavior while a ot, 
and it is said that he has maintained a 
all times a cheerful disposition, which, in 
view of his business career, brought toa 
rather sudden termination by the strong 
arm of the law, shows that his conscience 
has not made a coward of him. 


.A very ap seg sale of securities 


at ‘auction took place last week, they be- 
ing the remaining assets of the broken 
American Loan and Trust Company not 


involved in pending ee: which 
could be classed only as “‘ cats and dogs.” 
The face value of the stocks, bonds, etc., 
offered was $1,035,560 and the amount 
realized was $46,491. Two hundred 
shares of stock of the Accumulation Com- 
pany sold for $1.00, 1,328 shares of the 
American Graphic Company sold for 
$2.00, and other ‘‘securities” brought 
equally fancy prices. 


Among the securities sold at auction on 
the 26th and 28th insts., on the Real Estate 
pt were the following lots: 


498 shares Memphis and Charleston Rd. Co,.. .40% 
$5, — Benn — Lane i Savannah Ry. Co. er 
ceeheeibesbaceceteus eee ‘5 

iy 000 nd, pret of Hine bok 4% bonds, due 1922... 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Rd. Co. %% mi, 





MOAR. <.cxgeieec honda tied veaes ses selsi-osss chend 
100 shares ) Taftianapore Gas Co..... 

200 share: 8. Equitable Gas Co.. 
43 shares aD, Avenue Rd. Co...........+5 107% 
$5,000 Buffalo Ry. Co. first cons. 5% bonds, Sue 





eee e ee ere r reese eee eeeee sere sesseeeseesee 


eee eee ewes sees eee seeeeeeseeeseeensene 





168 dheves pattgnel Ae of Savannah. ; 3 
avidenities srncuis oat 

1,000 U. M4 v3 ag ey due 1907 11534 

I aphenip NY. Produce Exchange... 11) g7@b 

PP memeses Ba. UT. FRA... casccccesgoosvesvssy cece * 1007 

ares Peoples 's Gas. Co., of Brooklyn...... on 

4 





25 sh 
10, Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. scrip........ 1 


1, Mil. and St. P. Ry. first mort. 7% oon; 
nd, due 
$1,000 Minn. and St. L. Ry., first mort. (lowa 
extension) 7% bond, due 1909.............. 
ay > + praia Vy. and Toledo 5% gold bond. 
sang 2. Ligh = 4 Loan and Trust Co. 5% debenture 
$1, 000 Ky. Cent. Ha. first mort. 4x gold bond, due 
698 shares Alliance and Northern Ra....... i6i 
shares Albany and Sus. 
shares M. and E. Rd. Co..............000+ 


50 shares Rensselaer and Saratoga Rd. 
58shares Warren Rd. Co............esesserseees 
1share First Nat. Bank of Plainfield, N. J... 

$5,000 Ohio and South. Rd. Co. 4% "ponds, — 


1921 66 

a Society or hae mage ~ or Columbian Order 

tended 5% bonds, due Aug. Ist, > Te- 
deemable A 


ses | em it. bait“ istues' ai eee 
iN an reg. bonds, due 
10556 


Pee UE OOOO OCCOCOCOCCCS OOS) 


DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May ist on the following bonds: 





Galveston, Harrisburg, and ~~" a tonio (Western 
Division), 1st mortgage, 5 per c 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States- Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & 00,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better 


than almost any other 
class of investments. 























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 








May 5, 1692,_ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





re 





(687) 29 








<otRATIVE i) ly 
COMPANY, “4 


IN WATAUGA VALLEY, 


ELIZABETHTON, 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


A new, magnificent natural town-site with great 
advantages, in the center of the Bessemer Steel Ore 
Region. Water, Soil, Heaith, Power, Climate, finest 
in the United States. 


SERIES B STOCK 

In this purely CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY affords 
investors of small means opportunity to save small 
monthly sums and at the same time invest them for 
a profit. 

Five shares equal to several Building and Loan 
Memberships. The ONLY large, purely CO-OPERA- 
TIVE LAND COMPANY. 


Almost any Per.Cent. 


PROFIT 


FROM THE INEVITABLE ENHANCING 
VALUE OF THE PROPERTY, 

may be relied upon and terms‘of purchase very easy, 
Faithful and efficient management guaranteed by 
the presence among the officers of such men as these: 
Kons. Jno. G. Carlisle, Isham G. Harris, H. C. Hans- 
brough, Benj. Butterworth, and Louis E. McComas, 
Directors. 

Robt. P. Porter, President; Alex. T. Britton, Treas.; 
Chas. W. Adams, Sect’y. 

D. PRESTON PARR, JR., Gen’l Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 
SERIES B 

will be withdrawn from sale at an early day to be 
followed by advance in price of succeeding series. 

Inquire now of the New York office, 33 Broadway, 
where all information can be obtained, prospectus, 
maps, etc., furnished on application. The early in- 
vestors cannot fail to make a great deal of money. 


J. W. SNEDEKER, New York Agent. 








Reliable agents pted 
LETTERS 

OF INVESTMENT 

CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS £9 y. 
TACOM NO. 59 WALL STREE 


be onmerdal Metropolis of 

Was n, offers 

re CO OM P tani 4 id es real estate invest- 
Many haxe: have made fortunes with a little money well 


oma. 
is every Foon for the belief that property in 





PiThere By 
Tacoma willdou I on oF address before His Don’t 
wait till then but call on on or x before May 17th, 
Opposite F P.O. ark rin itow, . Y., room 41. 
N. our MET TE, Tacoma, Wash 
References: F ey, Pres. Ninth N; *National 


Bank, New York: The Washington National Bank, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 





We have never handled fis Is loca leone except in the 





County in which Minneapolis ted. 

Full Honlars a: nd y refi given 
on app! 

Loans in a from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A SYNDICATE who have successfully 
developed Irrigation Companies to the 
profit of the original contributors invite a 
number of investors having from $250 
to $1,000 to join a party in an irrigation 
enterprise of great value, located in a 
beautiful valley in Idaho, where the income 
of the Company is already assured, by sales 
of water in advance of the completion of 
the canal. 

Each of the original subscribers will re- 
ceive a First Mortgage 74 Bond for his 
subscription, and his profit in stock or cash. 

Twenty-five per cent. only of the cost of 
the canal will be distributed as above; the 
balance of the subscription is to be placed 
in amounts of from $2,000 to $5,000 without 
participation in the profits. This isa busi- 
ness enterprise on a solid basis, promising 
‘very large profits. 

The character of the parties conducting 
this enterprise isa guaranty of the solidity 
of the enterprise. 

For full particulars, address 

IRRIGATION CO., 
P. O. Box No, 3235, N. Y. City. 








PROFITABLE. LE INVESTMENTS. 
Town 


in Timber or Farm Mort- 
frente, ways, etc.,etc., 
STATE Soaerer 
RATE O REST. 
HICRME Zeal Cin mae nae, 
For details address 


be M. VAN DOREN, 
Offices so Bt Gr gehingten, Bleck, 


REFERENCES: es ad ound } atl Bank of Seattle. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 





THE iW IDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPALY 
MIDDLETOWK, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 

Surplus and crearigen: profits.$1 14,091 








Offers 6 . Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 01 with the ge yi 
a . Amo issu 
are “y vor = or unt of issue 





w. C Tre 
Ezcoutoray netens , are permitted by law to invest 

EDINBURG: » W. 8. 
u ‘eda H: PRINGLE, DALLAS & CoO. 


are, 
Lng A : c 7 Queen Vic- 
ined UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Qu 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 








GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President 

HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D, Juillard, 

Josiah M. Fiske, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, - 


Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 


R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 


J. Hood Wright. 


Western Mortgages 


—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 

Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 
THE MESABA RANGE. 

The recent discoveries of high grade Bessemer Iron 

Ore on yo gt -- 

exceed hing 

sixty million tons are already in sight. 

roads will connect Duluth Nd) f. . mines before 

the end of i ean e structural steel 


and 
works are built at Datathe nt and other ature 
works will soon follow. Duluth hi 





Cc. E, LOVETT re Co., Duluth, Minn. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minneh Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
South Dakota, within to % ofa 
4~4 and center of city at prices 


$400 per 
obtained from the sale of these lots will 
= on the company in the = ment of a 
and circulars 


y erected near the lots offered 
— for ma: 
NNEHAHA TRUST. COMPANY, 
108 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 








Ww. have tor sale first-class bonds, paying 


52 to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKE 
7Pine St. - ->- - 


10% 


The rapid 
ag A for 


New York. 


Undoubted Security! 
Satisfactory References! 
wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 

evelopments. Borrewers can better afford 

y 10 per cent. than tern ones 5 per cent. 
Ww te us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


_. A. A. KNIGHT, T Wash. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY 

1733 utes po Boston. 
733 Miles from San Francisco, 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 











erparennass 
ity Wane. ee Ge Gas, a nel hi E tric 
. ep! a ic 
Electric Street Wa 000 
ay $500,000 Cotton Mill, Coun’ ' 


i . 2,00 heb has ay aan in mnty Bea improve- 
For hy nde 9 KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We bere a plan for the pyyesemans | ¢. money in 
large or mall sams that will comme itself to ‘ all 
who dcsire a safe inve investment with good 
hee name = ew of Po and. Oregon 
making Cy i 


vee si be be a upon a: pplication, with fa full 
ares oat i references. - _ 


T. A. woon, REAL ESTAT 
BRAS, Sotuen, er 





wile 











LOOK AT THIS! 


P ulation 1880 was ae Banki Capital was $25,000 
= 1892 is 30,0 vm 7 is 2,000,000 
oe 1895 anes be 100,000 will be GEC 000 
Place for Investments in the World, and We are the Best People to Invest Th: rough. 
Alwayp adi ane Too Cc. ‘HEN was & CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST ‘si JPERIOR, WI 
tion THE INDEPENDEN 





WHY will people ine have had little or no experience continue 
to py their own comer and as a consequence continue to lose 


it, when there are reliable 
made alife study of the ee 
ful?. Local Eastern reterences 


tern men livin 
and have un 
high charact 


in the West who have 
niversally been success- 
er given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD UAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 





“TAXES 


ted, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
00v, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium wiil be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

* HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


FIRST MONTAGES 


Spe ae 
ith N. Y. eet 








The Seacci Park Bank, New York. 

puta baciata' eeu sdvadeareenstnoaen $2,000.000 

BAPPIGG 22. ccrccccccccccccccccccceccesees 2,800,000 

Accounts Gatotees. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 

TY, DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
reid Y IN THE COUNTRY: . 
EBENEZER. K. WRIGHT, President. 

ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-Preside mt. 

GEORGE 8. HICKOK Cashie: 
D J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
Demaaceenee 
nme Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 


DWA 


Arthur Leary, E 
oséph T. Moore, 
Edward & Poor, 
‘oor, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 
ton. 


Realty, Choice investments made fornon- 
ACOMA Realty ts; 2 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
— ws ear. Lots from 6100 and acreage from 810 
wards. Teaproved roperty rented now for 10 ag 

cont. ides the ——- n — ey wept | Finn gm an 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron an . 
mining properties. ErWrite & #. Russell & Co-, Tacoma, Wash. 








DEN VER 
Real Estate Land within five miles 


from the center of Denver 

is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of ay. city of its size and importance in America. 
ustomer who has purchased Real Estate of us 

five years has made a profitable in- 
— wae mare never seen the property 


_ pe and fall to five oc i 4 0 0 %, 


hree 
one Lt information furnished u: 


Tht CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


DENVER, COL. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
S Ege Digeiting fr Se) eek WO Fete ant 


Taney ts a General Banking Ba Business. 


ows Interest on Ba 
Transfer Ageny, Re Registrar and 5 
er 


Mortgages. 

vis 0. FRENCH, Evettent. J. I. by AM 
President. A. T. FRENCH, Secreta 

on JOHN L. GiDWALADE Ce “STRONG 


& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 
HICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


aT ATE AND fm 
OFFICES: 600 = al pete k Building, 207 Tacoma 
ding, Y ortbe — pas 
Investments made and pro 
residents. We have on hand a oA ‘of G G cdg 
7 per cent. Mortgages oa c xatoago creuurty 
Reference any Bank in cago. 








r sale. 





Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Coll o Cash. R. ot paris, Asst. Cash, 
F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cas! 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
ae gyn. ae aoe cease 
EST BANK IN THE Y 
Capital, "$250,000 00. Surplus, G75, 00 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


EDWIN B. SHELDON, EUGENE H. FISHBURN. 
OGDEN, SHELDON & Go., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Cuicaco Lanp AGENGY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE For NON-RESIDENTS. 
Ogden _——_ 34 Clark St., src ILL, 
TACOMA 
MENTS. I 


A —_ — Fae annum for non-residents. I also make 








gal ming Western Wash heaaen Hin uiries answered. 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, ‘Wash — 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which lared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
yeer. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 


California Buiiding, Tacoma, Wash. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. minapaamntnian for FIVE YEARS 
from date of bg on an investment of $110,000. 
Insurance and Taxes also paid for same length of 
time. Also Investment of $100,000 paying 10 per cent. 
4 — time. Write for full particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


Investment Brokers and Financial Agents. 
We can loan money on first Mortgages, payable in 

gold coin, 4 interest from 7 to 8 per cent, per 

annum, secu: by im wevee ‘Tacoma Real Estate. 
References given, if desired. 


Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


DENVER 


REAL ESTATEAND7 ANDS  — CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Write for pamphlets 


The » Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Qompany 
4-406 Ernest & = mer Buildin 
VER, COLORADO. 


And 58 Old Broad St., Lentini i ‘. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 




















The Lewis Investment Co., 


ES MOINES, IOWA, 
ita My Paid Up, = ° 
Choice co tavestments in PeeWee Conservative 
e 
teed First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on on n improved lands in Iowa 
d Eastern Nebras D DESIRABLE. 
Bonds, Secured 


Six Per Cent aera Pirst Morte: 


age 
EEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL | eD 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, "GEORGE! HH. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 20UGH7 and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 30% “ord 
remittances made promptly. 


and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS Se ae years 


0 T Fizst MORTGAGE LOANS, 
T eee secure. lnterest pay- 

40 NE semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





ola references. 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





LEGAL NOTICE. 





- pursuance of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
SOM, Surrogate of the City and County of New 
York, Notice is hereby given to all persons having 
claims against JANE HAFFEY, late of the City of 
New York, deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereof to the subscribers at their place of trans- 
a Lecine a the office of John B. Mayo, Room 57, 

way, in the City of New York, on or be- 
fore the Toth day of October next. Dated ‘New York 
the 2st day of Rares, 182. JOHN HAFFEY, SARAH 
HAFFE , Executors. JOHN B. MAyo, peed for 
Executors, 320 Broadway, Ne New York City 


DIVIDENDS. , 


( FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, No. 23 +x St., MILLS BUILDING, 
NEw YORK, April 25th, 1892 
Coupons due ay Ist, 1892, from the following bonds 
will be paid on May Ist, and thereafter at this oftice. 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co, (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 














HE AMERICAN EXC? ANGE NATIONAL BAN 1K, ° 

128 Broadway, New York, April 22d, 1892.—Ata 

meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 

dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (34g) PER 

CENT. on the capital stock was declared, payable 

May 2d, proximo. 

Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 

ith, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 











IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Ce eee + seseeeeees++-500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under § erin of the Bank Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 
This'old and well-known 
Year Debentures, issued in ay of 
and $1,000.00, Tully aeoured by first M on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees.” y are avery con- 


Company offers its Ten 
$500.00 


hey 
} an ag = and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many erevene inv 
References will be 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


estors. 
given and letters of inquiry 





W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


REMOVAL. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE publication and editorial offices of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which for the past nine- 
teen years have been located at 251 Broad- 
way, opposite the City Hall Park, have been 
removed to the new building ‘‘ Nassau 
Chambers,’”’ at 114 Nassau Street. Our 
business friends will kindly take note of 
the change. 











We are exceedingly gratified by the fact 
that our receipts for new and old subscrib- 
ers are unusually large for the season of the 
year. THE INDEPENDENT will maintain 
pot only its former high degree of literary 
excellence, but will use every means in its 
power to provide new and greater attrac- 
tions, thereby making the paper. an indis- 
pensable adjunct of every intelligent 
household in the land. 

A large number of our subscribers take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three months.....$ 75| Six months........$1 
Four months....,. 1 00! One year........... 8 
CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber...........+s..++ 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one suscriber............... 7 


Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber.......... sooeee 8 5O 
Four subscribers one yeareach............++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......... ee 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents, 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


+> 
- 





FACTS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


EVERY sensible man protects his property from the 
remotely possible loss by fire by insurance. How 
much more is it his duty to guard his family against 
the loss entailed by the absolute certainty of his own 
death? 

Life insurance means protection to the family 
when the provider can no longer provide for them, 
and protection for his estate when he can no longer 
look after it. 

Nothing can take the place of life insurance. The 
man who says he prefers to save the money which 
life insurance costs, forgets that while he is saving, 
his wife and children are without protection in case 
of his death. Let him insure his life, and he immedi- 
ately arrives at the position to which by any other 
plan he can only look forward after years of labor 
and saving. 

Don’t wait to insure because you don’t feel able to 
take out a policy for a large amount. Your “ more 
convenient season’? may never come. Take out a 
policy for something now. Even a small sum may be 
a godsend to your otherwise unprotected wife and 
children when you are gone. The saddest thought of 


time and eternity is “ too late.” 


W‘th many a young man the only fortune he can 
claim is his opportunities, and his best opportunity is 
to insure his life for the benefit of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. There may come a day when, by 
reason of failing health, he is no longer insurable. 
Death may forever rob him of his opportunity. Be- 
sides, every year of delay increases the cost and de- 
creases his opportunity to get insurance on the most 


advantageous terms. 


It is small savings that count. A policy of life in- 
surance taken at the age of twenty-five secures a 
family in the amount of about fifty times the annual 
premium. The protection is instantaneous, beginning 
with the moment the first premium is paid. You may 
put money in a savings bank, and after years of labor 
and saving have only a comparatively small amount 
secumulated. You may insure your life, and if you 
should die to-morrow your family would have more 
than could be saved in a long series of years. 

A tree ts known by its fruits. By this test life in- 
surance stands and is content to be judged. What 
are its fruits? Well, last year, for instance, the Amer- 
ies paid over $62,000,000 for 

policy claims alone, and over #90,000,000 for death 


thi 


ican life 





losses, matured endowments, purchased and surren- 
dered policies, and dividends to policy-holders. 
Salaried men should insure, as has been well said, 
for 
and professional! men generally should insure, for 


“death would stop the salary.” Learned men 


their brains are their capital. Take out an endow- | 


ment policy, whether you work on a salary or coin 


_can oO 


endowment period, the money is yours; if you die be- 
fore that time, it will go to your dependents. ; 
Nothing but life insurance will bring money at a 
man’s death without the deiay and expense incident 
to administration. A life policy payable to the wife 
or children is equivalent to so much ready cash. 
There is no cost of collecting it, and it is not subject 
to administration like other property. It cannot be 
attached for the debts of the deceased, but is in law 
set apart for the beneficiary and cannot be diverted 
to any other use. 

“It is not a wise thing,” said a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, “ to defer life assurance till a man’s head is be- 
coming gray, for in an assurance office a man has to 
pay for his gray hairs.” Think of that, young man, 
as the years go by and you neglect the one duty of 
your life—to provide against yonr au taking-off and 
for the welfare of those who are dependent upon you. 
Do not leave them to be thrown upon the world and 


their own untried resources.—Adr, 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


E, some me a of the United States, 
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~~ Syteuarmaaied PILLS cure » Billions and Nervous ills.— 
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BURLINGTON ROUTE NEW SERVICE. 


THE oy ten ee Route por runs bing? od Pullman 
Sleeper Chicago to San rand 
ville, 8 Salt Lake City and Ogden. a one “Cie 

to Deadwood, Best line from 
Louis to Kansas Git “Omaha, St. Paul a 


e 


Denver, Utah an ‘liforn bu 
Sleepers, St ‘tandard “Ghats = (seats free) and Dining 
‘ars.—Advr. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

OVINGTON BROTHERS’ NEW STORE. 
BROOKLYN has a great many ateractionsin the way 
of splendid business edifices. Asa city it has mauy 
fine and costly buildings, equal in many respects to 
any in New York. The new building occupied by 
Ovington Brothers, at Flatbush Avenue and Fulton 
Street, is one of the most attractive in thatgreat thor- 
oughfare. The stock of this well-known firm em- 
braces china, the newest, most costly and most ar- 
tistic; also every description of goods in their line of 
business, including glassware and a greatmany fancy 
goods adapted to the wants of the very best trade. At 
this season of the year thousands from all sections of 
the country come to New York to supply their special 
wants for the spring and summer. Millionaires are 
found now in every quarter of the land, and when a 
wedding outfit is in contemplation, or a new house is 
to be furnishea, or a handsome present is to be made, 
New York and Brooklyn present attractions which 
bring them here; indeed, such attractions are not 
surpassed in any other city in the country. The im- 
mense establishment of Ovington Brothers, on Flat- 
bush Avenue, is one of the great sights in Brooklyn. 
Those in want of anything in their line of business 
will make no mistake whatever in paying this popu- 
lar firm a visit. See their adverti t in 
column. 


THROUGH CARS TO PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PORT- 
LAND, OREGON. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that for the accommodation of del 4 and visitors 
to to heheld, ys , i - os on May 19th. 5 voce 
touth will be run, com “pag 4 an Vestioaied 


ath 








ee ona = es 


be 
forward St. Pa Paul Rail- 


routes to Portland. Excursion tickets will be sold "at 
one ee fare for the round trip. The rate for Pull- 
man berth from New York to Portland is $17.00. 
All pooeene who anticipate going to this Pe 
on ¢ tain full a a8 ppc ations f ; 
slieeping-car accomm: ons, by application, in pers 
me a by ietter, to Mr. Samuel Carpe’ Eastern 
r Agent, a Railroad, isis B Broad- 
+ oy rN ew York.—Adr 


STRAW MATTINGS REMARKABLY 
CHEAP 





PD pe is the time for those whe wish to 8.) PW wastings 
‘ices never before so low to go to H. 
‘o., dealers in housekeep’ ry goods an a bee 
at No. 250 Canal Street. in the last few denn 
large las ond 
cellars an 
many large rolls. 
rn and Ey 54 may be pur- 
from 20 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND S0- 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 
THE Sixty-fourth Anniversary 
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Life Bo Life Members and fri ds of th So- 
'e Mem ani jen e 
ciety are invi to exomnt 
W. C. STITT, Secewery: 
Wall Street. 
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House, 
half fare. 
to Wi ; to P . Tickets 
to go May and 23d. Good to 

inclusive, Stop over at Philade : 
allowed on return leave” 


by Massach: 
and are due in Washington: 11.20. 
This route is by the 


OFFICERS OF ‘A. H. M.S. 


FURNISHINGS 


OR 


SUMMER HOMES 


China and Japan Mattings 


125-difterent patterns to make selec- 
tions from. 


Plain Fillings 
and English Felts 


in a great variety of new. and novel 
colorings. 


Cretonnes and Tapestries 


Soft Drapery Silks 
Swiss, Madras, and Irish 


Point Lace Curtains 

YARD GOODS in a large as- 
sortment. 

These are all moderate-priced 
goods, in the newest patterns and 
tints, and are especially attractive fur- 
nishings. 

Samples and prices by mail. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, New York. 


CARPETS 


Largest Stock inthe Country. 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before Known. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, 
ALSO TO OUR 


a 
New Weave Ingrains,. 
as rich in effect and, we belieye, equal in wear to a 
A large Iine.of ANA a Eek 








patterns we do 


not intend ap an the cost 
10 Patterns NEW A MAKE BRUSSELS, 
to introduce, 


AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD, 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importations of China and Ja 
now on exhibition. It is a thing 

many new and novel effects in cotton and trou 
warps; we have the white and red check ana ‘some 
fancy patterns. 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 


a + aha OR 89 PER ROLL OF 40 
Furniture Coverings in great variety. 
FURNITURE. 

e number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Gua Bieces, which oo ,olter ‘at prices far below 
N.B.— mtg from us 
can have thelr Fura upholstered the best 
manner at 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. |= 2 





1842 SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 1892 
Po MOUNT Meng CAURCE, 
HBURTON. PLA STON, MA 
Will observe the o) versary of the fortiation 
of that church on Wedne , June ist, 1892. 
former mem ot church eng are 
cordially invited to be present, and will confer a favor 
of ts by sending their 
at once 
Deacon ANDREW CUS! G. 
Congregatienal House, Mass. 












ea nol, 
SUMMER SILKS. 


RONGEANT GLACE, 


New and Stylish designs and coloring 01 
this desirable summer fabric, by lasi 
steamer. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


New and exclusive patterns and 
Spring Colorings. 


INDIA SILK SHIRTINGS 


For Tennis and Blouse Waists. 


alc 3 KH 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mailon receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
ineach for 50cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


DRESS GOODS. 


What to buy for Summer. 


All who are preparing for warm weather 
will be interested in our Opening of Summer 
Dress Goods—arranged for this week. 

Thirty Oases of European Novelties. 

Stylish Tweeds, Scotch, French, and Irish 
makes, in tailoring styles, designed to stand 
hard wear. 

English Serges, in appropriate shades for 
travel and’seaside. A line of Navy, Striped 
Serges—pure indigo dyes—is specially noted. 

Summer Cashmere Robes, containing full 
embroidered skirt with rich “intaglio” bor- 
ders of Bengaline and needle-work. 

Serges and Orepe covered with silk em- 
broidery, in dots and small Sprays. 

The various sections of our Dress Goods 
Department will contain many other attrac- 
tions during this exhibit. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 





Lasting 8 weeks, visiting relan 
Germ: mT 


ELLY. ’ not tate Nate Nonna Col. 
lege, 193 South Knox Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR. 


pet company will leave New York, Saturday, 
aoe oe under the a of an experienced con- 
ductor of European part! Very! favorable rates. For 
itinerary and terms, Poudress G — C. PALMER, 
1218. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES. 
Europe, oe Land, Round the World 


Tickets and estimates furnished for summer excur- 








App ication mentd. Be mm made at once to 
re bes ms. 

Programmes Now R y for. 23 Personall: 

ducted Tours. ALL EXPENSES, $195 up, ac 


time: 
‘ FIRST MAY PARTY, 63 da sails May JI. 
Firth ha JUNE PARTY. sce aie a 
June Lm by ispectatls 


Con- 
ing te 





SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS., N.Y, 
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GRAND STREET, N.Y. 


WALKING JACKETS, 
TOP COATS, REEFERS: 


Large assortments in English 
serges,Cheviots and Kersey Cloth. 


Ladies’-all-wool Cloth Jackets, tan, navy 
and black, $4.50. 


Ladies’ fine. Kersey Cloth Top Coats, 
black, navy, tan and gray, large pearl but- 
tons, $8.90; have been $14.00. ne 


Ladies’ all-wool Blazer segs. Belt Skirts, 
$6.90; value, $9.00. 


Ladies’ fine Clay Diagonal Capes, with 
ribbons, $8.00; worth $12.00.: 


5,000 MISSES’ REEFER COATS, FROM 
4 TO 14 YEARS, at $1.25, $1.50 AND 
$1.75. 


Half Regular Prices. 


200 Misses’ all-wool Flannel Cloth School 
Dresses, trimmed fancy braid; sizes, 6 to 14 
years, $2.90; value $4.50. 


Large Variety Misses’ Pretty Gingham 
Dresses at 69c., 95c., $1.25 to $3.90. 


LADIES’ CHINA SILK WAISTS, 


Fancy Plaited Front, in red, navy and 
black, $3.90, worth $5.00. 


Orders by Mail PromptlysFilled. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112 to 321 Grand 8&t., N. Y. 








Ovington Brothers 
Are enabled to offer in their 


NEW BUILDING, 


centrally located at the junction of 


FULTON & FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN, 


a new, choice and select stock of 


RICH TABLE CHINA, 


from Limoges and Staffordshire. 


HEAVY CUT GLASS, 


trom leading domestic factories. 


STERLING SILVERWARE 


both American and English. 


VASES & BRIC-A-BRAC 


gathered from all.over the world. 


Ovington Brothers. 








McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 

McCOMBER’S 


FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
pat age A ve eee ee Shoes 


jog . No ward- 
Eg hout aie op Hou alking,House 
Boots, Shoes and 
ptive pamphlet sent free to tocall 


JOEL, McCOMBER, 
$2 East 10th Street, New York City. 





6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


5,000 DOZEN 


ALIAN LEGHURN HATS, 


WHITE AND BLACK, 
AT LESS THAN HALF VALUE. 


white, 98° $1.25, $4.48, $4.66, 


Worth Worth Worth Worth 
$2.00. $2.75. $3.25. $3.75. 
Black, 98° «= $1.25, $1.48 
Worth Worth Worth 
$2.00. $2.75. $3,25. 


300 Dozen Children’s 


LEGHORN FLATS AND SAILORS, 
48c., 75c¢., 98c. 


Former prices, $1.25 to $2.75 each. 


Misses’ and Children’s School and Dress Hats, 
TRIMMED WITH FLOWERS AND SILK RIBBON, 


$ i .98, Worth $4.75. 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ SAILOR HATS, all qualities and Colors. 
LADIES’ BANDED SAILORS, in fine and rough straws, all colors. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


ENTIRE NEW LINE. 


SUMMER HATS, large and medium shapes. 


WALKING HATS, SAILORS AND TURBANS. 
Large assortment TRIMMED SAILORS AND WALKING HATS, 
$4.98, -= 98, $6.98 each. 


H. NEILL & C0., Gth Ave, 20th to 2Ist St 


New China and Japan 
MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 








McGibbon & Company 


ANNOUNCE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 





Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
500 rolls és e me 


from $5.50 to per roll, 4" yards eac 
wounds each. “Extraordinary valve, no heavier o be WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 
‘oun: 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 
per "roll. Best value in America. 


1,000 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
roll, 40 yards each. Together with full assortment of 
other desirable styles and choice qualities at and be- 
low cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 











“ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
mats oa, Packet Ponce to" for Lovr Cemeteries, Farms. 


LISM AND NERVO iS BROS 
wh 
ite HARTMAN M'F’G. CO. Beaver F: Pena 


TRATION WS yoy remedied by 


Pity to this thing. is 


7 (689) 31 
} | JA : y | Snsurauce. 
7 , rc | e THE “ENDOWMENT” MENACE IN 
, NEW YORK. 


A CODIFICATION of the insurance laws, 

which have been accumulating during al- 

most forty years and are marred by ambi- 
guities and inconsistencies as well as by 

the foolishness of legislation, is most de- 

sirable; but there is only too much reason 

to fear that considerable evil has slipped 

into the~ work as it has been carried 

through an even exceptionaliy badLlegisla- 
ture. For example, the so-called ‘* endow- 

ment” associations obtain legal recogni: 
tion under it, if it receives executive ap- 
proval. 

It is needless, in this journal at least, to 
say anything more of the character of 
this business; but we propose, as a fur- 
ther warning, to give the substance of the 
sketch of the experience of Massachusetts, 
as presented on March 34d, to the Joint In- 
surance Committee at Albany by Commis- 
sioner Merrill in person, and especially his 
clear explanation that the pretense of 
‘* fraternal” is only a part of the fraud. 
It is claimed, said Mr. Merrill, that hostil- 
hostility to the 
Odd Fellows, the Masons, the Knights 
of Honor, and so on; but he is himself a 
member of one of the largest of these, he 
has held the highest official position in 
their gift in Massachusetts, and now occu- 
pies the next to the highest office in the 
country. Moreover, the scheme of the 
assessment-endowment is not fraternity 
and benefit, but personal speculation. 
The Iron Hall, parent of the whole brood, 
sets up this pretense; but on all its litera- 
ture the conspicuous emblem is not an 
angel hovering over the sick and the 
orphan, but an iron safe blazoned with 
** $1,000 in seven years,” and this promise 
is always put prominently forward. 
Most.emphatically, the fraternal societies 
understand the speculative ones and refuse 
association with them. The Journal of 
proceedings of the fifth annual Congress 
of the Fraternal Associations of America 
declares, as a condition of membership, 
that business must be done on the lodge 
system, on the basis of fraternal co-6pera- 
tion, and that benefits must not be paid 
during the member's life. Its closing 
declaration is: 

** And it is hereby declared as the sense o 
this fraternal congress that no society 
whose distinctive features do not conform 
hereto, is eligible to membership in the 
congress, or entitled to be classified as 
fraternal beneficiary societies. We repudi- 
ate the speculative societies, whose chief 
aim is to pay sums of money to members 
during life, without regard to distress or 
physical disability, and declare that the 
aims of such societies are entirely opposed 
to the principles upon which the fraternal 
beneficiary societies are founded, and by 
virtue of which they exist.” 

And on the morning of that day the A. 
O. U. W.—Ancient Order of United Work- 
men—the largest of the fraternal organi- 
zations, having nearly 300,000 members, 
at its annual session in Buffalo, unani- 
mously indorsed the situation. 

Since Massachusetts foolishly opened 
the door to these concerns, fifty-six of 
them have been chartered there. As it 
has been said that he was responsible for 
not preventing many of these organiza- 
tions, Mr. Merrill explained that the law 
authorized organizing to ‘‘ pay a benefit 
to a member or his family at the end of a 
fixed period of time,” and if the commis- 
sioner found a conformity to the statute 
in the ‘‘ proceedings and purposes” he was 
required to certify the papers to the Sec- 
retary of State for a charter. He sees no 
difference in principle between a long 
term anda short term organization, for if 
$1,000 can be paid in ten years out of 
$100, so can $100 be paid in one year out 
of $40; and if he could have found any 
discretion given him in the law as to the 
term he would have made that 999 years 
minimum instead of five. Of these fifty- 
six concerns started under Massachusetts 
law during the past eighteen months 
every one which has reached its pay- 
ing period has gone into some phase 
or other of bankruptcy and ruin. 
Nor are these all short term; one is a six- 








months, eight are one year, one is a year 
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and a half, one is a three-year, three are 
five-year, one is a seven-year, and two are 
ten-year. Forty thousand Massachusetts 
citizens, after paying from thirty to a 
hundred dollars apiece, find themselves 
with no hope of receiving more than a 
possible average of eighteen to twenty 
cents on the dollar of what they have put 
in; the richness they expected to draw out 
has faded out of sight. Of the managers 
themselves, five are in Suffolk County jail; 
about twenty have fled from the State; at 
least another twenty are under indict- 
ment in Suffolk County. 

‘: The extent of the dishonesty which 
has characterized the management of these 
corporations is appalling.” In Lowell, an 
elegant turn-out is now in use by some 
ex-officers of the Order of the Annual 
Friends which was charged to “‘ traveling 
expenses,” as the books in the receiver's 
hands show. In another concern, the offi- 
cers took $10,000 each in fifteen months, 
not in the form of specific salaries, but 
as gratuities ranging from $200 to $2,000 
as shown by the books, besides $15 for 
each day’s attendance on the supreme 
session. The receiver in this case found 
among the vouchers a bill of $200 for 
jewelry presented to one of the ‘‘su- 
premes” on the occasion of his silver wed- 
ding anniversary. incase of another, the 
officers fixed their own salaries at $8,500, 
at one of the first meetings; at the next 
meeting, they voted themselves $1,000 
each for past services, and, at the next, 
$2,000 more for previous services. One 
paragraph we quote in Mr. Merrill’s own 
words: 

“In the case of the Golden Lion, one of 
these corporations, with some 12,000 mem- 
bers, upon a hearing before Justice Allen 
of our Supreme Court, one of the offi- 
cers was asked what position he held in 
the corporation; he answered that he 
was the supreme chaplain. Asked what 
were his duties, he stated that he opened 
the supreme session with prayer. Asked 
if he was a clergyman, he replied that he 
was not, and upon inquiry as to his occupa- 
tion prior to his appointment to the posi- 
tion of supreme chaplain, he stated that he 
had been a clerk, I think, in a grocery store 
at $15 per week. Asked again what was his 
salary as supreme chaplain, he answered, 
$7,500 per year. As the supreme session of 
the Golden Lion was held but once in two 
years, it will be seen that the cost to the 
certificate holders for the service to this su- 
preme chaplain was $15,000 for a single 
prayer. Evidently prayers come high, but 
the endowment corporations must have 
them, and assurediy nobody needs them 
more. 

“‘ No sooner had the paying period of these 
corporations been reached than the officers 
inaugurated a system of selling out. True, 
legally they had nothing to sell; but the old 
officers resigned, receiving enormous sums 
of money in consideration therefor, the 
new officers then carrying on the business 
of the corporation to its destruction, and 
finding some way, it may safely be inferred, 
of reimbursing themselves out of the certi- 
ficate holders’ money for the cash they had 
advanced to secure control of the concern. 
The first sale, according to the sworn report 


was considered a startling revelation, but 
it went on increasing by thousands as the 
game was learned, until frum one such sale 
the two leading officers of the corporation 
profited to the extent of $76,000.” 
It is perfectly easy to pay large interest 
—out of principal—and to pay large re- 
turns to some people out of the contribu- 
tions of other people; it is easy and simple 
to do this, just as it is to violate physical, 
moral, arithmetical, and spiritual laws, 
foratime. Ifevery violation of law were 
followed by its penalty as swiftly as the 
thunder follows the lightning, mankind 
would be forced to behave better; but God 
has not seen fit to organize the universe 
upon that basis. Referring to the Iron 
Halli, Mr. Merrill made the obvious ex- 
planation that the original 1,200 members 
obtained in the first year were easily paid 
off at the expense of the 40,000 members 
obtained before pay-time came; then the 
concern came to Massachusetts for admis- 
sion, with an elaborate scheme figured out 
to 1896. It seems superfluous, but Mr. 
Merrill took the trouble to compare with 
this pamphlet of promise the Iron Hall’s 
actual work in 1891. It promised i1 as- 
sessments for the year, and made 17.- It 


stand over to another week. 


INSURANCE. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a me pee and entitled to 
pertic! te in distributions of surp 
+ 4 non-forfeiture applies = O all licies and 
je). the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 




















New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SPSBTE: Pits 310% 1892 -973-815- 828 85 


$2,185,841 73 

LIFE R Te EEDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate — 
nnuual Cash distri ny are cna upon all pol- 


ee ae 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


one-seventh of the reserves in the subordi- 
nate branches; it drew two-sevenths in 
1891. It prophesied 73,698 members to 
begin 1891; it had 53,906. It prophesied . 
an increase of 31,588 members in 1891; it. 
had 15,542. It calculated 10,527 lapses in 
1891; it had 4,244, and in this sort of ‘‘in- 
surance” the lapses are the main professed 
reliance for success. It prophesied hav- 
ing to meet 650 maturing certificates in 
1891; it had to meet 909. It can hardly 
be said that these differences between 
promise and performance are significant. 
To cite instances of actual attempts in 
proof of the proposition that a dollar can- 
not be paid in full with less than a hun- 
dred cents, on a largescale or a small one, 
seems an affront to common sense; and yet 
thousands are not convinced by anything 


short of a personal experience. 
It is only the beginning of the end 
which is already seen in husetts. 


This running sketch, however, has taken 
80 much space that comment upon the 
possibilities before us in this State must 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘MICHIGAN MUTUAL 


Life ene: Company, 
ETROIT, MICH., 


For peared toon RUE BCEO Na 1891. 
Received for Interest 020 ieee 8 








Total moans ante meh han inn ian de aioiiehinl 726 
* ehosetonsgy A 
Amount of Reserve id, American Table 
436 cen' $2,916,778 00 


crease ‘ 
Increase of Surplus.......... . : 
During the year 188i this ompany y loaned to Policy 
Holders overs 70,000 = Endowment Policies as- 
ay to it as security, the vs in each case be- 


in excess of the Loan m 
in 


ie total amount paid to Polic Holders ae 
Company to date is oa eRe Byes 
res 


0. R. LOOKE Aim FOR 
HLF. bt abet See, &. WwW. SANDERS, eee 
AYNOLDS, , Consulting Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 





Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 

pted to meet the wants of those who want a less 

sifts. policy than an Endowment with equai re- 

guaran reserv: °, augment amaee by cash divi- 

acmhn ah ves the owner of + *% large and 

fitable cash peyment, ata Metinite ime, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 

W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1892. 




















200 ee $400,000 00 
U pearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1 “i 0 
Surplus, as to Policy Holders 642,167 42 











promised to never draw in a year over 


INCORPORATED - 





1850 - 


NEW YORK, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 25th, 1892, 
The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
1991. 


vary, 1891, to 3ist. December, 1891.......... $8,862.687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

PT FR nis coviccwdintevecase. pvbsa 1,894,177 7 

Total Marine Premiums...... pnccbocdnns $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 

Losses Som during the same = 
nvne dacd ous cecctsosaconce $1,836,325 12 


The Con‘pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


OCBTAMATC AL........ccccccccoces cocceccercs 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
BD MNS a duccncondbocnets -secssachiuness 193,895 88 

AMBERE..0 00 .cccccccsscvces $12,278,582 17 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Secon 
of February next, from which date all interest there. 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HAS. H. MA 
A. A. RAVEN D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAM ow GEORGE H. MACY 
LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN HUFIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
‘AMES G. DE FOREST, SON W. HARD, 
ILLIAM EGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 

LIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY THOMAS MAITLA 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, GEORGE L. NIC CHOLS: 

EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
JOHN L. RIKER, OSEP’ AGOSTINI, 

: D W.C ELL, 

SUE AS Eire TENE eh, 
CHRISTIAN LAN ‘Du THOMSEN. 


2ORN DORE ESSE oretteat 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


Cash Capital.................+++- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

POPE, CLC.......00e-cecccecsseeees 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplas............ccccceceeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross ASSCES...........666 eens 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Cc. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 

MAIN OFFICE: 

100 Broadway, New York. 
©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 

Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. FE. KLINE, 


Assistant to General Manager, Ri«lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ii. 


D, B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Ascete, sects, | December 31, 1891, 96,7397 899 35 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALE Secretary. 
FRR a eer Assistant Secretary. 
T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most NUABLE Plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM eS ag S which gives 
to the greatest possi amount of in- 

demnity in the mi of death, at the. lowest ble 


Beseen t_cash outlay; 9 the GUARAN D IN- 
OME POLICY which em 
ture of investment and which in the 
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oe ee ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1802. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office Buildings “A property 


purchased under or eeepc $12 428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, . 7%, 647, 663 40 
Bonds and Mortgages 21,406,238 56 
Loans secured by collaterals. (inarket value of securities 

held as collateral, $5,872 . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Pe icies (the Reserve on these 

page _— in Liabilities, amounts to over an 

28 
Cash i in Met 4 and in Banks and Trust Companies, 070,942 


Interest and Rents due and accrued, athe 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, 


ere OS wie 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of i at Actuaries 4 
od cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 


$125,947,290 81 


ment a as 00 
Special Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Apeneven Losses in course of. pepuans, J A 658,272 66 
ported Losses awaiting proof, e 544,895 OL 
Arena’ Endowments due and Saheie “(claims ‘not pre- 
sented) x m 47,993 71 
Annuities as and unpaid (claims not presented), . ‘ 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 94 
Trust Deposit, held — account of beneficiaries under t terms . 
50 


of Policies, > 46,192 


Total Liabilities, SOE, sae Gat Pas See $110,806,267 50 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance acetal as of De- 


cember 31st, 1891, $15,141,023 31 








Kstimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies. - + $9,757,121 00 

“all other “ ; __ 5,883,902 31— _ 15,141,023 31 
5 
INCOME. 

Premiums received on Insurance Policies, - $28,554,996 97 

Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, h 1,430,607 00 

Premiums received for Annuities - 1,304,120 81 

$26,289,724 78 

Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, . . ° 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, . ee is ey om 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 5,548,727 08 

Trust Deposit received and held for account ot beneficiaries 

under the terms of Policies, i 49,192 50 








Total Income, in . 


DISB URSEMENTS. 


$31,854,194 98 


Losses paid, $6,087,620 70 
Emdowments matured and discounted, paid, 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, 3 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, “- 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, . 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, wae 3,000 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, nee. 88 
Commissions 4 Brokerages to Agents, 3,918,142 69 
Agency Expe 931,810 66 
Physicians’ i Teen, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, | . 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, “Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
Real Esta 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, .- . ‘ ae 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was ° 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests of the policy-holders to apply 
a part thereof in the re luction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duetion amounttng to . 

The Trustees have also deemed it best to suneinate the Reserve hela for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


$19,458,089 90 


$17,049,320 13 


$919,375 82 


983,921 00O— 1,908,296 82 
_ $15,141,023 31 
Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982. 

Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1892, 193,452, 


Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t 4ct’y. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C, STANTON, Cashier. 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N, GIBBS, 

W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
C ©. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. C. WHITNEY. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


BTS. ss aes 0h .- $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 

















valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,5 37.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
IE Ss a's 90 F054 x 6 ches Eaters $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 


biticthaesnnnnynecortucanedttd $7,193,637 62 
tix Titres Riawasssatecploaed 6,26 °$ 016 








<asiniapipamadintaseaitamatiniemeiona EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard), $925,327 46 | Cash capital........ ........cceceeee cee ceeees 


$500,000 00 
Cash surrender daiiion stated in every policy, and Reserve for eetpenrenee. and all other claimsl, is 4 = 
y the M ane Bx: Surplus over all Liabilities 


eecccccerescccccccce hy 


guaranteed b: ts Non-Forfeiture law. aimentenal 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...$3,098,540 35 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioer- 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 











$159,507,133 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 47%), . e “ $146,968,322 00 


Liabilities other than mien e e e e e 507,849 52 
Surplus, ° ° ‘ e e e 12,030,967 19. 
Receipts from all | sources, e e ° e e ° e 37, 634,734 53 
Payments to Po -Holders, ° e 18,755.71 1 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194, 470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nore.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes., assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ° e - $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ar 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have fully ined the foregoing stat t and find the same to be correct. 
A, N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 

















From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murua Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee o examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
s oom bd , and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Sete 

ne Sommittee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, an 
that the = = mag s ecified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of i investments of the Company and express their appro- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


4. C. Von Post, Rosert Seweit, 

Geoace Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juuien T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver HARRIMAN. CuArtes R, HENDERSON, | WILLIAM BaBcocK. 
Samugt D, Bascock. Henry W. Smitu. GerorGE Biss, STUYVESANT FisH. 
Georcs S. Cog, RoBertT OLYPHANT, Rurus W. PeckHam. Avucustus D. JuILLIaRD, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Gzorce F. BAKER, . Hopart Herrick, Cuarves E. MiILier. 





Samuet E, Srrouits, 


ames C. HoLpen. Dup.ey O corr. m. P. Drxon. amEs W. Hustep. 

ERMANN C, Vow Post. | FREDERIC CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISS. WALTER R. GILLETTE, 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. ULIEN T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. AMES E., GRANNISS. 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL. No. W. AUCHINCLOssS, avip C, RoBinson. 


S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER.| THEODORE Morrorp. e 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipenr. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 





CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 








EMORY McCLINTOCK, _ Aven, 
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Ol and Young. 


IN THE GARDEN OF INFANCY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





TOGETHER once at Nature’s feet we played, 
Nor knew whose were the knees we leaned 


upon; 
Her, unabashed, we questioned; her, 
obeyed; 
And oft she laughed, and shook her locks: 
—** Play on!” 


Castle of dreams! Are all thy props de- 
cayed? 
The old ties snapped? the old ambitions 
gone? 
Ah, a new footstep strays where once we 
strayed, 
And pitying, smiles the sphinx:—‘‘ Play 
on! play on!’ 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSs. 


ae 
> 


REUBEN CAGGS’S THEORY. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 











I WAS sitting in acafé below Fourteenth 
Street with my friend Reuben Caggs. It 
was a suitry July day, and he ouzht to 
have been at his country house on Long 
Island where he had invited me to spend 
a couple of weeks. He was, however, a 
heavy operator in stocks, and, as the mar- 
ket was feverish, he thought it safer to 
keep his middle finger on the pulse of 
Wall Street than to be driving a spanking 
team and listening to the rolling and roar- 
ing surf. 

Caggs was said to be many times a mil- 
lionaire. Exactly what that term signi- 
fies, I can’t explain; for my multiplication 
table ends long before it reaches. six fig- 
ures. I have-never stood in the shoes of 
such a man, and never looked at life 
through his eyes. I don’t know what it 
means to be worried over the size of one’s 
surplus, or to be harried because one has 
a couple of fortunes in the bank not draw- 
ing a cent of interest. If I manage to 
make both ends meet on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, and can face the new year free of 
debt, havin given the usual half-dollar to 
the elevator boy whotakes me tomy room 
at odd times of the night, and a bright 
sixpence to the old lady who brings me 
my morning and evening papers I consid- 
er myself fortunate. But to have so much 
money that one can’t count it even in his 
dreams, to be pointed at on the sidewalk 
as Jabez Croesus, Esq., who has seventeen 
horses ‘in his stable, and a box at the opera 
—well, that’s the kind of life my friend 
Caggs led, and, on the whole, he seemed 
to enjoy it. 

He could say to the jeweler, ‘‘ Send that 
home to my wife,” and not ask the price 
of the article. Yes, he could; but I 
noticed that he always did ask the price, 
and always managed to get a discount 
Now, I pay the asking price for every- 
thing I buy; he neverdoes. Butthen he’s 
rich, and can afford to do such things. 
Being poor, I don’t enjoy that prerogative. 
The salesman seems pleased to take ten 
per cent. off for Caggs; but if I should ask 
the same favor he would probably doom 
me to one hundred and fifty d fferent 
kinds of death. 

Well. we sat at the table chatting. ‘* My 
dear boy,” he said, ‘‘ I’m sorry I can’t go 
down to Clover Hill as. we proposed; but 
you see the bears are after me, and unless 
Ihave as many eyes as the spider, and 
keep them all wide open, these fere 
nature will get their claws on me, and 
then”— 

Here followed the most eloquent shrug 
of the shoulders 1 ever witnessed. I in- 
terpreted it as meaning two things; first, 
that the bears would find he wasn’t within 
reach when they clawed at him, and sec- 
ond, that if they should happen to scratch 
him he had so much left that he wouldn’t 

lose a wink of sleep. 

How I envied him. He was poor twenty 
years ago, when he and.I were in the 
freshman class, and so was I. Hehad 
changed his mind about remaining poor; 
but I hadn’t. I maintained my consistency, 

and at forty-one hadn’t a sou marquee. 
Caggs, on the other hand,was able to hob- 
nob.with Solomon in all his glory, and 


cies over a beggar, and reels off a lot of 


Queen of Sheba brought as a present to 
the King and store it in the attic of his 
‘“ Now there’s my wife, Julia,” he said 
rather petulantly, as he poured out an- 
other cup of Mocha—“ there’s my wife, 
Julia. She’s a most peculiar woman. 
She runs to philanthropy, goes into ecsta- 


nonsense about reforming the world.” A 
sip.of coffee followed this remark, and as 
he buttered his toast he added, serenely: 
“The world don’t need reforming. 
Heigho! it’s all right asit is. It’s made up 
of two classes of people; those who have 
made money and those who have lost i’. 
I-say with Shakespeare: ‘If money go 
before, all ways do lie open.’ There you 
have it just as it is. No, I don’t agree 
with Julia. She says the poor ought to 
be lifted up. A. pretty big contract that, 

don’t you think so? I don’t say this at 
home, jou know, because—well, for a goud 
reasons; but between you and me, 
ivsall bosh. The higher you lift the poor 
up, the greater distance they fall. Pov- 
erty is the normal condition of nine- 
tenths of the world, always has been, 
always willbe. It’s their forte to be poor; 
they have a genius forit. Give ’em a fiver 
to-day and they want another to-morrow. 
Give ’em a second fiver to-morrow, and 
they are on hand promptly the next day. 

If you refuse, the two fivers don’t count 
and they just curse you because you won’t 
keepgiving. I have a fixed policy, never 
to give to any one. It works best in the 
long run.” 

The difficulty with Caggs was that he 
had looked at a dollar so long he couldn’t 
see anything else. Doctors tell us that a 
man may think of a disease and catch it 
by thinking. Caggs thought of dollars 
continuously; and, as a consequence, all 
the other and finer qualities, having no 
exercise, took revenge for their neglect 
by becoming arrested developments. 

‘*T like to see money multiply itself,” 
he continued. ‘‘ You say, you fellows 
who haven’t any money and don’t know 
the joys of accumulation—you say it’s 
sordid... Bah! There isn’t one of you who 
wouldn’t do as I do if you had the chance 
and the”— 

** Brains,” Isuggested. 

‘*Yes, brains. Look at the farmer; 
doesn’t he take pleasure in seeing things 
grow? Is that mean and sordid? He 
plants one kernel of corn, and who can 
measure his delight when he takes four 
full ears from the stalk produced by that 
single kernel? Well, I plant a dollar, and 
when the right time comes I scoopina 
bushel of dollars. That’s my gift; I like 
to do it over and over again. As for be- 
nevolence, why, it’s out of my line. I’m 
not benevolent, and don’t want to be. 
Hard-hearted? Yes, if the term suits you. 
Let the poor take care of themselves; it’s 
none of my business to furnish the world 
with waffles.” 

Just here a little mut thrust his head in 
at the door and shouted ‘: Extree!” He 
couldn’t have been more than eight years 
old, and was barefooted and bareheaded. 
His hair and eyes were coal-black, and 
there was a curiously earnest expression 
on his face. I don’t take to newsboys 
much; they are altogether too pushing 
and insolent. but this one interested me. 
Perhaps it was because I had had a solid 
breakfast and felt good-natured. _ There 
is nothing like a broiled steak to make a 
man philanthropic. If you add to the 
steak a cup of steaming hot coffee—with 
cream, mind you—and a toasted muffin, 
you become temporarily religious. 

The eight year old mut crossed the room 
and stood wistfully looking into. Caggs’s 
face. He was evidently nervous and ex- 
cited; for he stood on one leg and then on 
the other, moving restlessly every instant, 
but all the time fixing his gaze on Caggs. 

** Have an Extree, Mister?’ 

‘*No; get out,” was the only response. 

‘* All about the big fire, Mister.” 

‘*Didn’t you hear me tell you to get 
out?” 

But the little fellow was persistent. At 
last, and in order to get rid of him, Caggs 
pulled a handful of loose change out of his 
pocket. At the sight the boy fairly 
glowed. 





could buy up all the bric-a-brac which the 


‘*Guess you’re a nob, ain’t you?” he said, 


Caggs looked at him, but said nothing. 
“A ‘whole handful! Golly! Say, Mis- 
ter, do you have as much as that all the 


time? Ain't you afraid to go alone? 
If I was ag rich as you, P'd hire cop. to | m 
go wid me.”. 


Then came acuriows, crisis, The little 
fellow’s eyes filled with tears and his 
hands treinbled. : gh 
‘“ Say, Mister.” ” , ¥ 
‘Well, haven't I paid you?” ; 
‘Yes, but my sister’s dead to home. 
She died las’ night, an’ I’m sellin’ these 
papers to pay funeral ’spenses. Won't 
you give me some money, Mister, to bury 
Sis?” 

Caggs was simply dumfounded. As 
for myself, I broke into a loud laugh. It 
was a very melodramatic scene. What a 
consummate actor the young rogue was. 
Preegcious was hardly the word to cover 
the cage, He was an infant prodigy. 
Caggs was getting roiled. He dipped the 
corner of his napkin in the finger bowl 
and carefully wiped his lips; but I could 
see that he was becoming very angry. 
‘‘Bury your sister, you young scoun- 
drel! I'd like to bury the whole lot of 
you.” 

Then he turned to me. What did I tell 
you, Hugh? The poor prey on the rich, 
They won't work, and’’— 

‘*My mother works,” broke in the mut, 

in stout defense of himself and his family. 
*Tain’t ‘no liar, neither. A feller can’t 
help his sister's dyin’, can he? .’Tain’t my 
fault cos she’s dead.” 
He was pallid with excitement and 
grief. There was defiance in his eyes, 
too; and he stood his ground against 
odds. 

Caggs was puzzled. ‘“ Who told you 
that story?” he asked, sternly. 

‘* Nobody didn’t tell me that story,” 
answered the boy. ‘‘It ain’t no story. 
It’s true’s you live. If you don’t believe 
it, come along. Guess when you see Sis 
dead, you'll know I ain’t shammin’.” 

Coggs actually had an impulse to go. 
He hesitated, however. 

‘*You darsn’t,” cried the youngster, 
“You're a great big feller, an’ can kick 
me roun’ de block; but you darsn’t go 
home wid me and see me dead sister.” 

‘** Hugh, will you go with me?” 

‘** Certainly,” I replied. It was a new 
experience for both of us, a curious 
chapter in the history of city life; and I 
was not sorry to read it. 

** By Jove!” said Caggs, as we reached 
the street. ‘‘I feel like a fool. Now, if 
Julia were here, she'd give that young 
scoundrel a hot breakfast, and believe 
every word he said; but I’m made of dif- 
ferent stuff. I don’t like to be played by 
a boy no bigger than a loaf of bread. 

We'll follow him, and then I’ll have him 
sent to a reformatory, or somewhere. 
Someboiy’s got to put a stop to this sort 
of thing, and we may as well begin right 
now. Come, you young gamester, go 
ahead and we'll follow. But none of 
your dodges, mind,” 

He was so small that his head hardly 
came up to Caggs’s knee; but he stretched 
out his hand, and said: 

‘Say Mister, if you think I’m goin’ to 
jump, just take hold of my hand, will 
you?’ 

It was a queer sight—two big men and 
one small boy. The boy was so delighted 
at his triumph that he forgot to cry “‘ Ex- 
tree!” and the two men were so embar- 
rassed that they hardly spoke to each 
other. 

‘*Pretty business, this!” said Caggs, at 
length, in a disgusted tone. He looked 
‘‘as crestfallen as a dried pear.” “I 
wouldn’t have Julia meet me now for a 
thousand dollars. It would look, you 
know, as tho I had gone back on all my 
principles. I’ve a great mind to kill that 
youngster and throw him into —". 
back yard.” 

Round the corner into Thompson Street 
we found our way, two well-dressed men, 
and the shabby little mut. 

‘“« By thunder!” said Caggs; “this is no 
place to live. I’d blow my brains out 
within twenty-four hours. My horses are 
better cared for. Do you know, Hugh, 
~T’m beginning to think we've carried this 
joke quite far enough. Julia tells me she 
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phew! one visit is. enough for me. Be- 
sides, I feel as tho this little bunco-steerer 
were a poodle dog driving us two stupid 
oxen into the ee I’ve a great 
™ Here we be, Mister.” 

The slender fingers were withdrawn 

from the big hand of Caggs, and the boy 

beeame almost wild. 

“Right up here, Mister. Look out for 
that stair, cos the board’s busted.” 

It was dark and stuffy, with “‘ the rank- 
est compound of villainous smell that ever 
offended nostril”; but we stumbled up one 
flight, then groped our way round the 
corner and found another flight. 

“Great Scott! I’ve a mind to take a 
header out of the window,” growled 
Caggs. ‘‘I was never in such a fix in my 
life, We may have to fight for it, Hugh; 
but won't it look queer in the papers to- 
morrow, ‘Reuben Caggs picked up dead’ 


‘in this den! Whatin thunder did I come 


here for, anyhow? But I'll make this 
scamp pay for it, see if I don’t. Ill have 
him up in Elmira for a ten-year trip, as 
sure as you live.” 

Vre reached the door of the back sec- 
ond story room at last. The mut burst in 
with a loud yell. - It seemed like a signal 
agreed upon, and I fully expected to see 
half a dozen toughs, and to lose my watch 
and my money. My fist got into frigid 
condition, and, being something of an 
athlete, I determined to give one fellow at 
least a blow straight from the shoulder 
which would do credit to my muscle. 
‘Mamma! Mamma! I’ve got ‘em; 
here they be.” 

How could so small a boy show such 
viciousness? I looked at Caggs, burly 
fellow, and noticed that he was pale. 
‘*You haven’t a weapon of any sort, I 
suppose?” he whispered. 

‘*Not a thing,” I replied. 

‘Well, we may as well prepare for some 
‘hot work.” 

Just then from the dingy room on the 
side a poor, worn-out woman came. She 
was startled at the sight of two grim gen- 
tlemen on her premises and turned inquir- 
ingly to the boy. 

‘‘Mamma,” the youngster began, ‘‘ this 
man said he’d come an’ help you bury 
Sis. "Pon my word he did. Didn’t you, 
Mister?” 

“I beg your pardon for the intrusion, 
madam,” said Caggs with great courtli- 
ness, ** but ”— 

‘*Mamma, he thought I was a ginooine 
bunco-steerer, Say, now, didn't he?” 
turning to me. 

The woman’s eyes filled with tears. It 
was all so unexpected, and she didn’t know 
the meaning of it. 

‘** Don’t cry, Mamma,” and the little fel- 
low put his arms about his mother’s knees 
and looked imploringly into her face. 
“Taint no cop, Mamma; he’s a reg’lar 
stunner, he is. He’s got a drayload of 
money in his pocket, an’ he’s going to 
give us some. An’ I’ve got some, too. 
See? Here’s eight cents, Mamma, an’ I’ll 
go right out ag’in an’ bring in a lo‘ more.” 

The woman, Mrs. Carney, told her story. 
The like of it can be heard any day in any 
quarter of New York. But it was new to 
Caggs. Those keen eyes which coldly 
watched the rise and fall of the stock 
market were moistened as she went on. 

She came from Keene, New Hampshire, 
she said. 

‘* Why, that’s where 1 was born,” said 
my millionaire. 

Then they looked at each other steadily 
and long. 

‘““Why! Is it possible? You are not 
Mollie Flanders?” he asked. 

‘*That was my name beforeI married 
James,’ she answered. 

‘* And don’t you know me?” he queried. 

She looked again, and through her tears 
saw that peaceful New England village, 
and recalled the bright and careless days 
of her girlhood in the long, long ago. 

‘*IT seem to remember,” she began, but 
then hesitated. 

*“You can’t have forgotten me,” said 
Caggs, ‘* We went to school together at 
the Cross Roads.” 

I thought him really handsome at that 
moment. There was a flush in his cheeks, 
and a fire in his eyes, and I understood 





comes to such places every week; but, 








why Julia Warden fellinlove with him. 
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“Are you Reuben Caggs?” she asked, 


“Yes, indeed, I am,” he replied, warm- | 
. ly: 


They talked for half an hour. My friend 
forgot that he was in the second-story 
back of a tenement house, forgot the 
stuffy smell of the apartment, even for- 
got the stock market, and listened to the 
sad history of a life which began in sun- 
shine but was now clouded with gloom 
and bereavement. The husband had taken 
to drink through ill-luck, and his body 
was lying in Potter’s Field, Mollie had 
struggled for her two children, little Bill, 
whom we thought a bunco-steerer, and 
Mamie, who lay in her shroud in the other 
Bill insisted that we should. look at 
‘Sis “ before we went, The was on 
a pine board supported by two rickety 
chairs, There was a white, partly faded 
carnation in her hand. Bill had found it 
in the street. b bata 3 
What.a strange scene! Caggs melted 
at the sight, and as for me—well, no mat- 
ter. The woman on the front had brought 
in a tattered motto and hung it on the 


' wall. The legend was, ‘Of such is the 


Kingdom of Heaven.” Caggs looked 
about the room, then at the face of the 
pale sleeper, and I saw his lips tremble. 
Four months before he had_ buried his 
only child, beautiful Alice. When his 
eyes fell on that motto, it seemed too 
much for.him. The eyes of the many 
times a millionaire were filled with tears. 

‘““My God, Hugh,” he said, hoarsely; 
“let us get out of this. I can’tstand it.” 

Then he turned to the fragile, suffering 
woman. 

‘*‘Molly,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t know much 
about these things, but”— he choked a 
little—‘‘ but I’m sorry for you. I shall 
ask my wife, Julia, to come and see you 
this afternoon. She willattend to the de- 
tails of the funeral.” His hand went into 
his pocket. Giving her a roll of bills, he 
added, ‘‘ Take this for old time’s sake, and 
when you want more, come and see us.” 

When we reached the sidewalk he turn- 
ed on me almost fiercely. ‘‘ Hugh,” he 
said, *‘ I can’t talk much to-day. You go 
uptown, I will godowntown. I’ve hada 
new experience, and I shall have to give 
up some of my theories about the poor. 
Possibly Julia is right, after all. Good- 
morning.” : 

NEw YORK City. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE CELLO. 


BY H. 8. KELLER. 











WE were a ‘small party of four, a party 
of entire strangers one to the other, when 
we were stormed in at a little inn situ- 
ated in the northern part of Herkimer 
County, New York; but after we had been 
bound for two days, and when we saw no 
intimation of the abatement of serious 
weather, we speedily, one and all, made 
up our minds to become acquainted and 
make a bad matter rest as easily as possi- 
ble upon each victim. 4 

Our host, a man who had before our 
time been forced to cater to the wants, 
both physical and mental, of bounden 
victims, was a man who could always 
arise to the necessities of occasion, set 
every one about both eyes and ears and 
make time fly more quickly than the old 
clock in the dim corner could tick back 
the hours upon the quaint dial, where, if 
my memory serves me aright, a gro- 
tesque knight astride of an impossible 
horse was halted beneath his lady’s bower 
awaiting the rose to fall upon his hand ere 
he should hie away to the war. 

The rose had faltered in mid-air, had 
stayed there for ages, is there yet for all I 
know; it never had touched his hand, it 
never will; hence the pained expression 
of the doughty knight’s face. So, after 
our host had exhausted us with his skill 
for checkers, fox and geese and other 
simples for the bounden mind, he told us a 
story or two.about ghosts; stories in which 
he had essayed—and with success, accord- 
ing to his finely colored assertions—the 
part of the ghost-layer. 

Every man has had at some period dur- 
ing his life an experience with a ghost. 
It may have been a chapter of the horri- 
bles or it may have been only a simple in- 





cident easily solved after the break of day- 
light. : 

We had exchanged ghost yarns, and 
there remained but one of our number to 
tell his experience with the phantom form 


_from the misty land of unstable shadows. 


He was a man who, judging from his 
well-fed person and jolly appearance, 
would crowd a ghost to the wall pretty 
closely and get all possible wisdom or what- 
not from the dusty visitor who smelled of 
the tomb. But when he told his tale he 
appeared the most coward of the lot, and 
more, a thief—for which theft he ‘was 
speedily pardoned in conclusion as you 
shall presently learn. 

- *T was once,” said he, as he leaned 


back in his comfortable armchair, “in 
just such a situation as this. I had made 


my way into the northern part of Vermont 
on business, when, a sudden snowstorm 


_ Which was entirely unexpected swept over 


that part of the country and locked me as 


_Well as other unfortunates up for a week 


as securely as tho the prison bars were be- 
tween us and the world at large. I found 
myself quartered, by snow force I may 
say, in just such a well-regulated inn as 
this; and for a host—well, I can only say 
he was just such a genial host as ours at 
hand. Iwas not the only sufferer; there 
was a goodly party, among which I espe- 
cially recollect were a bride and groom 
bound for the groom’s home in New 
Hampshire, just across the line. 

The situation, to a business man, wasse- 
rious in the extreme; but when the billing 
couple learned that they were snow-bound 
for a surety and would be obliged to stay 
at the inn for several days, they became 
the most disconsolate pair I ever saw. 
We tried to make time fly as rapidly as 
possible to the young pair; but their 
minds always seemed to soar above and 
beyond our meager capabilities of enter- 
tainment, I actually believe that unfor- 
tunate young couple would have gone out 
into the white sheets of snow and winter, 
and essayed to thaw the chilly, frozen 
bonds to escape by the mere warmth of 
love’s devotion, and a desire to get away 
from a place of habitation forced upon 
them without choice, if our host had not 
brought out from the musty and dusty 
depths of the inn loft a crazy old violon- 
cello with only three strings. I can see 
his portly form yet just bulging around 
the old instrument as he clasped it in his 
arms and brought it to us while we were 
all seated in the parlor, all talked out and 
gaping at space and the plaster ornaments 
upon the stiff shelf above the fireplace. 

** The old violoncello fairly groaned with 
the decrepitude of age as he leaned it 
upon the lion-clawed table, rattled it until 
its strings shook like castanets in the fin- 
gers.of a mummy, and said, in a good-na- 
tured drawl: 

* «Them as can play it says as how it 
.talks. I can’t fiddle and never could, and 
I’m too old tolearn now. This here big 
fiddle belonged to a famous old man who 
was known in these parts as Rip Van 
Winkle Cello. He used to drop around 
about once in four years. He never done 
any work; but he could make the fiddle 
talk. He allers had the best this house 
could afford, lived in the parlor, and had 
his meals sent to his room on call. Rip 
Van Winkle Cello is dead; died more than 
twenty-five years ago. He never had to 


‘pay one penny for sup or lodging; he al- 


ways paid his score with this!” 

Our story-teller leaned his hand upon 
the table by his side, and Jooked out of 
the window against which the flakes were 
still pelting. Then, after a short pause, 
he said: 

*“T sawa look of heavenly thanksgiv- 
ing, I can call it by no other term, 
spread over the face of the young bride. 
She grew very red in the face as she 
reached out her hands toward the old in- 
strument, and said; 

‘**Will you let me take it?’ 

***In course; glad I’ve got something 
that’ll amuse you,’ said the old fellow, 
as he relinquished the violoncello. I saw 
that the young husband felt easier in a 
moment when he noted how caressingly 
his young wife took the instrument and 
examined it. After a pause she said: 

*<If I only had the bow.’ Then she 





glanced bashfully around; but when her 


husband nodded pleasantly she added: ‘I 
can play a little.’ : ' 
‘Our host went from the room and soon 
returned with the bow. It was not the 
hand of a novice that strung those three 
remaining strings; and tho there was one 
string lacking, when the bow swept across 
them, every man in the room had such a 
homesick and lonesome feeling creep over 
him that he had to down the tears which 
almost crept up to his eyelids. Lightly 
and gently as the velvet stroke of a baby’s 
fingers the young woman drew the bow. 
The absent string only served to soften 
the strains into the depression of despair 
beneath the touches, and, then like a flash 
of lightning, like a clap of thunder ina 
noonday calm, came the deep, sonorous, 
powerful majesty of the master instru- 
ment’s grandeur of rhythm. The rafters 
of the old inn fairly quive~ed as the de- 
lightful strains filled every corner of the 
old structure. Our host stood like one 
spellbound, with his fine old portly figure 
leaning against the doorway. The serv- 
ants came from all parts of the house 
and stood like statues in the hall to listen 
to the divine music which, mind you, 
came from a three-stringed violoncello. 
As for the guests, they were satisfied to 
remain snow-bound for a month or more 
with such companionable company as that 
sweet young bride and the old instru- 
ment. 

* But all good things must come to an 
end. The bow dropped from the fair 
player’s hands. She leaned the violon- 
cello against the wall, rose, took her 
young husband’s hand and, with a good- 
night bow, left the room. 

“It was very still in the old inn after 
that. The servants returned to their 
labors. The host went to his nook behind 
his bar, and the guests one by one’ went 
to their quarters. My room was upon the 
lower floor, and just before I extinguished 
my light I glanced into the large room, 
and the last object my eyes rested upon 
was Rip Van Winkle Cello’s old instru- 
ment, 

**T was aroused from my slumber by 
a strange sound. It was like soft whis- 
pers mingled with strains of music. I rose 
to a sitting position. Again the sounds 
came to my ears like the far-away mur- 
murs of things dreamed of, like the sounds 
of voices which reach one’s ears when one 
is first recovering from a deep swoon. 
Then they grow clearer, nearer, more dis- 
tinct. Some one is touching the strings 
of the old violoncello; but who? The 
young bride is doubtless soundly sleeping; 
none of the other guests seem to know 
how to play. Who is the musician? I 
was determined to learn, be the result 
what it may. I rose from my bed and 
looked into the large room. Gentlemen, 
you may believe me or not—I saw a 
ghost. I saw the figure of a little old 
man seated upon a low chair hugging the 
violoncello between his arms; and I heard 
him talking to it as a mother does to a 
baby. Isaw him push back the cloud 
of white hair from his eyes, and, as he 
sat there in the moonlight—for the storm 
had abated—I heard suchmusic as human 
ears never before heard. Then he sighed, 
did the old man, leaned the instrument 
against the wall and—that was all. 

‘I went back to my bed and passed 
the rest of the night unbroken. In the 
morning I asked my host to describe Rip 
Van Winkle Cello; and he described my 
ghostly musician of last night. The storm 
soon broke, and we were allshortly releas- 
ed. We parted with plenty of good wishes, 
and the young bride took with her the 
violoncello, a present from our host. But 
the charming creature did not take the 
bow. I simply appropriated that myself, 
leaving with my host a bright golden 
eagle as a slight reminder of his kindness 
beyond my regular bill. But I have no 
use for the bow. It was only a transitory 
act of dishonosty of mine; the bow is of 
nousetome. Id like to find the fair 
young bride, who, by this time must have 
some prattling babes about her knees.” 

Our story-teller ceased, and looked 
around as one of our party laid his hand 
upon his arm and said: 

‘* My wife would be delighted to receive 
the bow. She has three babies prattling 





about her knees, bless her! The bow 


should go with old Rip Van Winkle Cello’s 
instrument; don’t you think so?” 

I presume the two settled the matter 
after we were released from our snowy 
quarters; at least they departed like old 
friends reunited after the lapse of years. 
I have heard often, during my travels 
through Northern New York, of the 
strange old musician known as Rip Van 
Winkle Cello; but I never before heard of 
his ghost returning to charm the sense of 
hearing with the murmurs of the grand 
old instrument of which he was sucha 
master. 

Utica, N. Y. 





MAY. 
BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


THIs is the happy month of May, 
And o’er the blowing grass 

I watch throughout the pleasant day 
The cloudlet’s shadow pass. 





I throw my hat aloft »nd shout 
And dance in perfect glee, 

And on the new grass run about 
As happy as the bee. 


I watch the robin leave the bough 
And seek the placid pool— 

Oh, just two little months from now 
And there will be no school! 

SUMMIT, N. J. 


> 
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OUTWITTING A WOLVERINE. 


BY W. THOMSON. 








OF all the rapacious, cunning and mis- 
chievous brutes I have met with, the 
wolverine, called, also, carcajou and 
glutton, is the worst. 

A thief, robber and murderer, he is the 
plague and torment .of Northern 
trappers, and an adverse factor always, 
when estimating the possible profits of a 
fur-hunting campaign. 

So wary is he and so acute are his 
senses of sight, smell and hearing, that it 
is well-nigh impossible either to get a shot 
at him or entice him into a trap, 

Hé is not a large animal—seldom weigh- 
ing over forty pounds—neither is he swift 
of foot, nor even an agile climber (old 
historians to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing); but his strength to the square inch is 
something amazing. What he lacks in 
size is more than made up for by indus- 
try, inflexible purpose, intelligence and a 
| rovision of teeth and claws which enable 
him to work greater havoc in half an hour 

vhan many larger beasts of prey can effect 
in half a day. 

He does not, as some old writers assert, 
get his living by lying in wait in treetops 
and enticing deer and other game within 
reach of his fabled ‘‘ deadly spring” by 
dropping leaves, pieces of moss, etc., on 
the ground below. He does not eat, at 
one meal, five or six times his own weight, 
but is content with what be can hold. 

He does not, ‘“‘in some mysterious 
manner,” incite foxes to drive prey be- 
neath his crouching-place. Nor do a 
hundred and one other incredible things 
for which these imaginative writers have 
given him credit. 

Indeed, he does not crouch—for prey— 
at all, in treetops or elsewhere, nor other- 
wise act as do numbers of the cat family. 

His humped-up, chunky form, short 
legs and semi-plantigrade feet do not fit 
him for acrobatic feats nor give him speed 
enough to run down game in a straight- 
away race, as does the wolf. But he 
never goes hungry when persistent exer- 
tion, impudence and ingenuity can pro- 
cure him food. 

He will follow the fAunter’s trail for 
miles upon miles, feast upon any offal or 
carcass he may have left, and rob his 
traps, one after another, of mink, marten, 
fox or what not. 

If the game be caught in a log pen or a 
deadfall, he will pull either to pieces, no 
matter how strongly constructed. Ifina 
steel trap, he will tear the captive out of 
its jaws, and will, in both cases, after 
feeding to repletion, rend the victims into 
fragments and hide these away, in per- 
haps a score of different places, for future 
use or, it may be, from pure wantunness 
and a greed for blood. 

If any traps are empty, he will cau- 
tiously dig around or under each one, 





spring it, without endangering his own 









































































































































ws, and then complacently ‘Sidi the 
oa 

True; he is sometimes himself.caughtin 
4 steel trap, but only when this has been 
set and concealed with unusual skill, or 
when, hard pressed by dogs, with no rocky 
stronghold available, he has been fairly 
driven to step upon its paw. 

Old. trappers have a dozen different 
names for this destructive beast—‘‘ eat- 
all,” ‘‘rob-trap,” ‘‘ black devil” among 
others—and they hate him as sailors do 
the shark, tho his gloasy dark-brown pelt 
is valuable. . ; 

At this time the habitat of the wolver- 
ine is mostly confined to high northern 
latitudes; but fifty years ago, when I first 
made his acquaintance, he was occasion- 
ally found in the province-of Upper Can- 
ada (now Ontario) and in those States of 
the Union bordering upon the Great Lakes. 

When I was a boy of fifteen years, in 
the county of Peel, Canada, I was an am- 
ateur trapper, and depended for pocket 
money on the sale of such otter, mink, 
fox, fisher, raccoon, skunk and muskrat 
skins as I managed to secure. 

One morning, early in November, I 
went out to visit my eight traps, set in as 
many different places in the woods and 
along the bank of a creek. 

To my surprise I found six of them 
sprung and the baits gone. But all of the 
six were not entirely empty. In one was 
an otter’s foot and in three others rem- 
nants of minks’ legs. Two traps, seta few 
inches below the surface of the water, for 
muskrats, had not been disturbed at all. 

In the backwoods’ code of morals, -rob- 
bing a hunter’s traps was then looked 
upon as a more despicable crime than 
stealing from his pockets. Hence I could 
think of no one in the neighborhood likely 
to have despoiled mine, nor why the thief 
should have sprung the empty ones and 
removed their baits. 

There had been a slight frost overnight, 
rendering the ground hard, and I could see 
no tracks of human beings or dogs sny- 
where, 

By and by, however, while stooping 
down to reset one of the mink traps near 
the soft edge of the creek, I noticed, in a 
bed of dry, unfrozen sand, several strange- 
looking footprints—but by what creature 
made I could not guess. 

Clearly they were not those of a ’coon, 
nor yet of a young bear, tho somewhat re- 
sembling both. 

I thought I knew the track of every ani- 
mal, from an elk to a chinkmunk, to be 
found in the country, but this one I had 
certainly never before seen. 

Besides those left in the traps, the only 
traces I could find of my lost game a few 
drops of blood and some tufts of fur scat- 
tered along an old trail which led toward 
the base of a great pile of nearly inaccessi- 
ble rocks on a distant hill. Greatly puz- 
zied over the whole matter, I ran off home 
and told my father of the strange occur- 
rence. 

After breakfast he went with me down 
to the creek; and, instantly, on seeing the 
tracks, said: ‘‘ These are made by a wol- 
verine! I had no idea there was one left 
in this part of the country.” 

Then he told me all he knew of the ani- 
mal; and part of that information, along 
with some I afterward gathered for my- 
self, I have embodied in the foregoing 
lines. 

My father concluded by-saying: *‘ You'll 
have no more luck trapping until this 
brute and his mate, if he has one, are de- 
stroyed; but that’s something easier to 
talk about than do.” 

So, indeed, I found it. Day after day 
and night after night for two whole 
weeks I devoted myself solely to the task 
of trying to circumvent the cunning thief 
—without once catching sight of him. 

Some nights I concealed myself, gun in 
hand, near one or the other of my traps; 
again I would lie in wait until daybreak 
at the foot of the rocks, hopingto get a 
shot as he went out or came in. 

It was all lost labor. When I watched 
the traps, the beast never came near them. 
When I stayed all night at the hill, he 
upsetand robbed them at his leisure; but 
a hair of himself he never showed. | 

I owned, in those days, a hound, afraid 
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country-side for his tracking powers and 
his success in killing game. 

Altho kindly cautioned against such a 
proceeding by my father, I one day took 
this‘dog to the rocky mound, determined, 
if possible, to find and unearth the dis- 
turber of my peace. 

Carlo did find the noxious brute, rather 
too readily. AfterI had gone with him 
on the trail as far as I could climb, he 
dashed away to a lot of rugged bowlders, 
and a few seconds afterward I heard the 
savage yelp by which he always presaged 
an attack. 

There were sounds of a tussle—sharp, 
snarling yelps, of a kind strange to me, 
rolling pebbles and.scuffling movements; 
but they lasted barely a half-minute. 

Then Carlo uttered a dismayed howl, 
and rushed back with ears and face torn, 
and his whole body reeking with that 
fetid fluid the wolverine emits as & means 
of defense, and compared to which the 
skunk’s odor is the attar of roses. 

The brave old hound did not seem to 
care much for his wounds; but that fear- 
ful stench, no self-respecting dog could 
endure. So discreetly avoiding me, he 
sped off to the creek, and it was not until 
he had rolled about in the water for a long 
time that he-would come near me. 

This occurred on the fourteenth day of 
my futile hunt. That night,tho nearly 
worn out for want of sleep, I lay awake 
for hours revolving plans to get even with 
my hateful foe. 

At last I hit upon ascheme which I 
thought might possibly succeed—provided 
the following night should prove a windy 
ore. 

Going out late next morning I found 
my traps robbed, as usual, but was re- 
joiced to see signs of an approaching 
storm. It came on an hour afterward, 
and before sundown a full gale was blow- 
ing in the right direction to suit my pur- 
pose. 

Out near the edge of the forest there 
was then lying the hollow trunk of anim- 
mense elm tree—the leading factor in my 
calculations. 

During the afternoon I, had takendnto 
my confidence a neighbor's boy of my own 
size. Him I dressed up in my every-day hat 
and clothes, gave him a rifle anda boun- 
tiful supply of doughnuts, and packed 
him off to keep watch all night at the foot 
of the rocks. It was a wild kind of idea; 
but I believed that the wolverine could 
reason, to some extent, and that, sup- 
posing the watcher to be me, and the 
traps consequently unguarded, he would 
come down for his accustomed fun. 

Then I went out and planted a fox trap 
right in the wind’s eye, not more than 
ten feet from the open end of the hollow 
log and in line with the center of its cav- 
ity. 

Having baited the trap with some 
choice morsels of raw chicken sprinkled 
with oil of rhodium, I went home to sup- 
per, 

When it became dark, I borrowed my 
father’s heavy 8-gauge, ducking gun, 
loaded each of the barrels with six 
drams of powder and 12 No. 1 buckshot, 
and went hopefully away on my enter- 
prise. 

Arrived at the log I shoved myself feet- 
foremost into the hollow, dragging a 
chunk of rotten wood and the gun, butt 
first, after me. - 

From the entrance up to where the hee 
became solid, its cavity was probably 
thirty feet long, and, at the lower end, 
fully twenty inches in diameter—giving 
me lots of room for all needfui operations. 

Going in until I judged that the muzzle 
of my gun was two feet from the outer 
edge of the hole, I turned over on my 
breast, rested the barrelson the soft chunk 
of wood, and waited events. 

Within my hiding-place all was black 
as pitch. Not even the eye of a lynx 
could have penetrated the gloom one inch 
beyond the opening; but I, looking 
out through the tube into the really dark, 
tho by contrast comparatively light, 
night, could see the outline of surround- 

ing objects, or rather objects in front of 
me. 

All my hopes of success lay in the 
wind, which was now blowing almost a 





of nothing, and famous over the whole 


This would not only render it impossible 
for my expected prey to scent me, but its 
moaning through the adjacent treetops 
would effectually cover the noise of any 
slight movement I might be compelled to 
make. 

Hour after hour I lay in my narrow 
quarters, feeling a bit lonesome, but com- 
fortable, and heard nothing except the 
soughing of the gale and the groaning re- 
sponse of the vexed forest giants. Neither 
could I see anything unusual, tho I had 
now become so habituated to gazing out 
of my inky-black retreat that I could 
mark the exact spot where my trap was 
set. 

The storm still raged furiously, but no 
rain fell; andI was dry, snug and warm 
as possible, while I said confidentially to 
myself: “‘ Oh, if that rascally beast would 
only come!” 

_I actually began to feel a little supersti- 
tious on the subject, and, remembering 
how often the crafty brute had fooled me, 
a suspicion arose within me that he might 
even then be laughing at my simple ruse. 
It must have been nearly midnight, 
when, fatigued by staring so long in one 
direction, I closed my eyes for a minute. 
On opening them again, I saw that some 
change had occurred in the contour of 
the ground’s surface a few yards beyond 
the trap. There seemed to be a little 
mound or lump there which I had not 
noticed before, but as it remained, mean- 
time, quite motionless, I could not tell 
whether it was a mass of inert matter or 
the coiled-up body of an animal. 

Altho there was not the slightest chance 
of any noise I was likely to make being 
carried outward in the face of that tor- 
nado, I hardly ventured to breathe as I 
looked steadily at the mysterious object, 
in which, for fully ten minutes, there 
was no appearance of life. 

‘*Pooh!” I muttered; ‘it’s nothing but 
alot of leaves heaped up by the wind.” 
The whisper had barely crossed my 
lips when the thing rose to a greater hight 
and came a little nearer, and I saw that it 
was indeed a wild beast, but of what kind 
I could not, in that uncertain light, deter- 
mine. 

After noiselessly advancing a foot or 
two, the creature lay down again and so 
remained for some time, and then I caught 
the gleam of a pair of green eyes! Still I 
would not shoot; for it might be only a 
lynx, marten or raccoon. So, with my 
heart in my throat, I watched it curiously, 
as, little by little and with extreme cau-. 
tion, it stole along until close to the trap. 
Then it looked to me like a bear cub. 
But its next move dispelled that illusion. 
Being apparently satisfied that the coast 
was clear, it settled down by the side of the 
concealed trap and seemed to be intently 
studying its exact position. Then, deftly 
asa miner might have done, it dug around 
and under it, with a vigorous toss jerked 
it into the air (the sudden motion, of 
course, springing it) and began calmly to 
eat the bait. 

This was the moment I had waited for. 
The creature’s peculiar tactics had estab- 
lished its identity. The long looked for 
wolverine stood before me! 

Trembling with excitement, I laid my 
check against the gunstock, glanced 
roughly along the barrels and pulled both 
triggers together. _ The smoke, driven 
back by the wind, nearly choked me, but 
I quickly got out into the air; and there, 
riddled by buckshot, very emphatically 
dead and with a wing of chicken still 
between his teeth, lay my archenemy— 
outwitted at last by a green boy! 

This was the first wolverine I had ever 
seen; but I readily recognized him from 
pictured representations. Some years 
after that, while in the Upper Ottawa 
country,I came to know this strange 

animal pretty well, but such further ac- 
quaintance did not modify my opinions 
as to his villainous character. 

East SAGmNaw, MICH. 
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Tommy: “Grandpa, do you remember 
Daniel Webster?” Grandpa: “Oh, yes, 
my child—I remember him very distinctly.” 
‘Grandpa, you are a good deal older than I 
am, ain’t you?” ‘Yes indeed.’”’ ‘How 
much older must I grow to remember George 








hurricane, directly from the trap to me. 
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Old Gentleman (opening parlor door 
just as the young man stole a kiss): “ Well, 
Iam surprised!” Young Man (confused): 
“So am I.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Noddy: “ There goes Waitman, kiting 
along like a deer; I wonder if he is training 
forarun?”’ Oddie: “No; on the contrary, 
he is running for a train.” —Boston Cou- 
rier. 





.. Bertha: “‘ Grandma, is oor teef good?’’ 

Grandma: ‘‘No, darling; I’ve got none 

now, unfortunately.” Bertha: “Then I'll 

give oo my nuts to mind till I come back.” 
Pacific Methodist. 


.... ‘Have you Goldsmith’s ‘Greece’?” in- 
quired a customer of the new clerk in a 
drug and book store. “Just out of it,” 
replied the clerk. “‘Won’t vaseline do as 
well?”—Pharm. Era. 


.-“‘T hear Bronson sang ‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,’ at the concert.” 
“Yes.” **Did he do it well?” “He did, in 
deed. It was so vivid that five persons left 
the hall, overcome with seasickness.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....“* What’s the matter, Parker? You 
look blue.”” “Iam. 1 asked Miss Morri- 
son to be my wife.’’ ‘‘ Ah! rejected?” ‘No. 
Referred me to her mother, and—well, her 
mother rejected me herself last September 
at Narragansett.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-“‘Oh, that must be too lovely for any- 
thing,” said Hortensia, when she read an 
account of a stage robbery in the far West. 
“ Lovely to be robbed?” asked Uncle John. 
“Lovely to be held up,” said Hortensia, 
with a roseate blush.—Boston Transcript. 


..“ Your proposal is so unexpected, Mr. 
Spoonamore,’”’ said the young woman, 
blushingly, that I hardly know what to 
say. You must give me time to think it 
over.’”’ ‘‘Certainly, Miss Jaggers,’’ said the 
young man, accommodatingly. ‘‘That’s 
the way I’ve—er—always been in the habit 
of doing in cases like this.”—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


..“‘Our guess doll netted us over $400. 
No one guessed the name, and I still have 
the doll,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Scaddleberry. 
**Tt must have had an odd name. What 
was it?” “I didn’t name it at all,” returned 
the reverend gentleman, with a face that 
simply beamed with pious regard for its 
owner’s clever business sense.—United 


Presbyterian. 


....“‘ See that team of horses, how nicely 
they go together, John. Why can’t aman 
and woman pull together like that?’’ 
‘‘There’s every reason, mydear. Those 
horses only have one tongue between them!” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


She measured out the butter with a very solemn 
air; 

The milk and sugar also; and she took the great- 
est care 

To count the eggs correctly, and to add a little 
bit 

Of baking powder, which you know beginners 

oft omit. 
Then she stirred it all together and she baked it 


full an hour; 
But she never quite forgave herself for leaving 
out the flour. —Judge. 


...Oh, Spotted Veil! bewitching Veil! 
Oh, piece of flimsy gauze, all hail! 
By fashion’s rule your happy place 
To emphasize my lady’s grace. 

Her cheeks, the color of the rose 

You kiss, and so you do her nose. 

You press upon her ruby lips, 

And when the blast her noselet nips, 

You see the pearly teardrops rise 

From out her tender, limpid eyes. 

Oh, happy Veil! oh, envied Veil! 

Cost but a dimeat a bargain sale! 
—ALBERT E. Hunt. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Upper square: 1, Pertaining to a certain 





Washington?”—Texas Siftings. 


nymph; 2, a disease peculiar to children; 















. the inner part; 4, the lesser white heron; 


5,a pugilistic encoun ter. 

squdre: 1, An expression of 
contempt; 2, a small column without base 
or capital; 3, parts of shoes; 4, to assign; 5, 
to squander. 

Lower square: 1, A term used in playing 
with balls; 2, a sacred vestment; 3, proper; 
4, a fine yellow clay; 5, a measure. 

Centrals, reading downward (eleven let- 
ters), an architect who builds houses. 

Centrals, reading across, a mechanical 
contrivance common in cotton mills. 

“L. Los. REGNI.”’ 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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1, A fruit; to efface; 3, frenzy; 4,a 
species of willow; 5, approaches.—D. C. M. 
DIAGONALS, 
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Upper line:—1, A kind of work at school; 
2, an exclamation; 8, an iron block which 
smiths use; 4, given food; 5, a consonant; 6, 
an ancient name; 6, a Jewish month; 8, heat; 
9, for the hair. 
The diagonals are birds. 
SQUARE. WORD. 
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1, Anxiety; 2, dry; 3, outer covering; 4, a 
book of poetry. D. C. M. 
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QUEER PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 
IN THE SPRING FIELDS. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRID CAMIPBELL, 


THERE dwells a spirit in irit in the budding year— 
As mothe — beautify the oe ; 
hat even barren gle 


And fills gray fours with beauty that ‘were 


And bleak when the loud, storming March 
was here; 
A amour that the thrilled heart dimly 
In swelling boughs and soft wet windy 
And sunlands where the chat 
make cheer. pean a 


I heat the uplands where the wind’s foot- 
Stir — in gusty hollows, autumn’s 


Seaward the river’s shining breast expands, 
an far in the 0 windy pines a lone crow calls, 
below some patient plowman 


Misgredt black tu black furrow over Fey tony ac 


rt caaeed the ony years at 
coun’ was moth- 
bs, "She showed the band kind Nature 
him her gracious si- 
eo of of forest t ‘feld and 

living wt r vari- 
and motions. fo this’ first, best 
owes much 


From infancy he could “hi 
At ene the piano to touch the 
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helped out his li 
the oS hick ona tt play. It 


did not even occur to him to bestow upon 


ry. 
Ignace knew the pitch of every sound he 
heard. He eould identify not only the 
notes in every chord, but each separate 
set of vibrations that goes to make up that 
variable compound we call tone. ‘I 
must hear them, because I try tocolor my 
tone,” said he, when the writer put the 
question; and ‘added, “T do that largely 
With the pedal.” 

The creative instinct was alive in hrm 
as soon as he could think at all. He did 
not long to stir his fancy by singing and 
playing the literature of music, but to 

e the music himself—to express his 
ideas and emotions through his own musi- 
cal forms. After a year or two another 
teacher was en; —an old. man who 
came down into the country once a month. 
He had as little notion of technic as his 
= r. He thought it sufficient to 

ring with him a collection of four and 
six-handed pieces—potpourris from po A 
lar operas—which the little boy and 
sister played at sight. There, his Sine. 
tion ended. The children were left to 
find their own way among the keys, and 
to stumble as they went. But tho genius 
may stumble, it does not stick in the bog. 
** Art,” says Emerson, “is the path of a 
creator to his work,” and certainly genius 
is the faculty of making a short cut 
thither. Within, it possesses the image of 
the object to be arrived at clear and 
bright; and it has the woodsman’s instinct 
by which it threads the jungle of ways 
and means. The young student always 
knew what he wanted to do; he played, 
listened, compared, and thought till he 
found the right way.—The Century. 
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Measures 


to make life easier by taking 
Pearline to do your washing 
and cleaning. It does away 
with half the labor, and with 
allthe dirt. J¢ does away with 
the Rub, Rub, Rub. Nothing 
in the way of housework is 
too hard for it; nothing wash- 
able istoo delicate. All things 
washable are safe with Pear/- 
ine. It saves from wear, and 


it keeps from harm. 2% 
Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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ia PONDS 
0 EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
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eee 
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Extract of BEEF. 
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The Year Round. 
Send to AR UR & co. Chica 
for Cook Book our use of ARMOURSS 
EXTRACT in Soups and Seine. free; 
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PURE,DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
“WORLD Lab toy wate ded DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


O-% 8 Bf 
CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 

FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 


GO<D BY DRUGGISTS + SHIPPING DEPOTJOHN CARLE & SONS. New rons 





ric Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No ae 


® gout or rheumatism. Dr. a. 
Mes ae: *% Sasems 
I 5 dally! trom the “a of this valuable 


water, and am omen itto 
my dents. aa ee . M.C. 

( M 31 W. 33d St., N. Y., says: ‘‘There 
E no doubt ‘beat | 2s the: BEAR LITHIA "WATER is a big thin 
ty folks. am an n advocate for its use in the Uric Acic 

Diafioats, es) aly when brick-dust depositis a condition, or 

| outbreak of gout occars.’’ Dr. Page is eminent au- 

pay f mete ee bah . Itis = a cure for Kidney 

and Bladder troubles nd for — 

OFFICE : 945 BRO. Way. NEW YORK. 
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00 BE DECEIVED / 

Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off.. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 











s@”-SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
COMBINATION GAFETIES. with Rubber Tire, 








A Maho: y inieh. Un- 
parallel for ben uty and dur- 
ability. The only perfect fin- 


FERINIT ish. Common pine made more 


a eg than Mahogany. Sample board and circu- 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
22 Burling Slip, New York City. 





House Furnishing. 
COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, 

EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








$537) 1300 BICYCLES 
; =e 


.W. GUMP 4&CO. 
DAYTON, ae, 
Send for al 


= AGENTS WAN NTED. 
BICYCLES, GUNS and TYFFWRITE ns TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally, 


D. §. WIETBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA 











HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
 §T. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., Ne Ys, 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 

than doubles its former capacity. 

Ll e latest improvements have been placed in 
the — building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEWER CONNECTION (DURHAM SYSTEM), NEW YORK CANCER HOsPITAL.—From Engineering News. 
“ Plumbing that is worth while."—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Do Rhy kvow how superior screw-jointed wrought-ircn drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 
lead join e DURBAN SYSTEM ' house drain: 
expressi f an eminent hydraulic engineer, “it is strange that plumbing should ever have 


is so simple, so perfec and so permanent (requiring no repairs), 
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Weekly fMarict eview. 
WHOLEEALE QUOTATIONS ro COUN- 
Y MERCHANTS. 


L¥or the week ending Thursday, April 28th, 1892.) 


SUGAR. 
a eeeenamRentoe + 
Gran o° 











B 
5 
Extra India WAL, cvvens pt 
ae oS aN 
Pickled per Ib......... ame : 
w" leig mae a=  B 
Smoked meats, 44@1c. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, Penn........ a = 
“17 
Z 16 





CHEESE. 





Mixed _ 
o Ungraded Mixed and White. re st 
ATS 
No. 4 White 3 @AL 





No.8 ai 
Ungraded Mixed......... 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, } He. 3 1, per 100 Ibs 





” “ 


hipping 
Straw, R: per. 100 DODiten tives seek 
Oat’ 





* RE: & ” . ~" lewssibebavecve 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. Bi ou 
Western, Pp s00sveressbvengacenen — @15 
pousninw hotawtscocsce seunecatovons 14 @14% 
I ssscdtccncccescecestocnees apn abi 18 
a POULTRY. 
Turkeys, Small, f 


, — ‘choice... 


eee eee eeeeeeeseee 
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ngd nese s©S0esdnces cep sonsehsed cccns _ 45 
Chickens,Phila. 8 Ibs. and over, per pair27 + 
Fowls, ner MOE FURR gos cscccvccscccess 15% @16 

ick dvshaeenccevtetncteccuds 1543016 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
390-Ths......0000005 #4 45 @$4 90 
- common to 
um, per 100 Ibs 380 @44 
™ Oxen and 
 ¢ Rs 340 @500 
= Bulls and Dry 
Cows. por 309 Ibs. 2% @3% 

Live Veal Calves, per ........... 1%O 54 

country dressed, per D..... 3@ kh 

‘ive be ry prime, ~- _ ee we % 
Live Sheep, Ito prime per... 64@ 7 
to fair 4 6% 

Hogs, co isp drodesl ger Fe yee 54oO 8 

live. per 100 Ibe obs ond eres tell $50 @S5 40 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, prime, NE i. ss scpaced $1 62@$1 75 
" tose, per 180 “ene 1B 13; 
= Burbank > aa at 

:1 135 
1 3 50 
iis 
1 300 
20a 400 
inn 8 50 
xvi 2 
on 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
A nes per dB. Wi »- “ie 2 8 
Pre iain 2 800 
Russet Pd 275 
“ Greening “ 32 
“ Common, per . 1% 

Cranberries, gerne. per 1 1% 

Oranges. Indian River. 5 00 
~~ in . wt 
” “ Russe 8 75 

Strawberries, per qt - —100 —% 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
pples, Evaporated, pebebe boekenea 3 6 
sc Fe SEE .ne 00220 e200 8 4 
Peaches, 


.use of this plant seems to have perished 


ved, 1801. tancy.. 
Cheatin, 120 tern, peeled IA... ae 
Blackberries. 1801................ 
Raspberries, * 











Farm and Garden 


The Agricultural Bditor wit be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


A FORGOTTEN PLANT. 
BY GEO. G. GROFF. 


NEARLY every observing traveler among 
the Indians who once inhabited the South 
Atlantic and the Gulf coasts of the United 
States, made mention of the use among 
those same Indians of a beverage, called by 
them, “ black drink,’’ which resembled in 
appearance and effects the decoctions of tea 
and coffeein use among civilized nations. 
This drink was made of the leaves of a 
holly, the Ilex cassine, called by the In- 
dians ‘“‘cassine” or “ cassena,’’ a plant: 
which belongs to the same botanical family : 
as the mate plantiof South America, ftom 
which the mate tea is produced. In a 
pamphlet recently published by the United , 
States Department of Agriculture, and pre-: 
pared by Dr. E. M. Hale, of Chicago, II1., 
weare informed that altho among a few of 
the white people of Virginia and North Car- 
olina, the use of this drink still persists 
under the name of “ joupon”’ or “ yopon,”’ 
it has practically been superseded by tea 
and coffee, and the plant nearly forgotten. 
This is the more remarkable, when we re- 
member the desire or appetite for nerve 
stimulants which exists among all men, civ- 
ilized or barbarous. The use of tea, coffee, 
mate and coca has persisted through all the 
varied vicissitudes to which the human 
race has been subjected, from the remotest 
antiquity to the present time. Butin the 
removal of the Indians from our Atlantic 
Coast to the interior of the continent, the 





from the earth. Dr. Hale’s attention was 
called to the plant, through his reading the 
narrative of Bartram the Younger, among 
the Creek Indians. 


HISTORY. 


Narvaez, the Spanish explorer, thus 
speaks of the “‘ black drink ” as used among 
the Indians on the Gulf Coast of Texas in 
1536: 


“They have a sort of a drink made of the 
leaves of a tree like the mulberry tree, which 
they boil very well and wogk it up into a froth, 
and so drink it as hot as ever they can suffer it 
to come into their mouths. - All the while this is 
over the fire, the vessel must be close shut; and, 
if by chance it should be uncovered, and a wom- 
an should come by in the meantime, they 
would drink none of it, but fling it all away. 
Likewise, while they stand cooling it and pour- 
ing it out to drink,a woman must not stir or 
uiove, or they would throw it all on the ground, 
or-spew it up again, if they had drunk any; she 
herself would incur the bastinado. All this 
time they continue bawling out aloud, ‘Who 
‘ will drink?’ and when the women begin to hear 
these exclamations, then it is that they settle 
themselves in their postures, and were they 
sitting or standing, tho it were a-tiptoe, or ore 
leg up and the other down, they must continue 
so until the men have cooled their liquor and 
made it fit to drink. The réason of this is every 
whit as foolish and unreasonable as the custom 
itself, for they say should not the women stand 
still when they hear their voice, some bad thing 
would be conveyed into the liquor, which they 
say would make them die; and if such a genera- 
tion of asses were all poisoned it were no great 
loss to the world.” 


-Lemoine in his ‘‘ Narrative’ written in 
1654, says; 

“The chief and his councilors being now 
seated in their places, one stands before him, 
and spreading forth his hands wide open, asks a 
blessing upon the chief, and the others who are 
todrink. Then the cupbearer brings the hot 
drink in a capacious shell, first to the chief, and 
then, as the chief directs, to the rest of their 
order in the same shell. They esteem this drink 
so highly that no one is allowed to drink it in 
council until he has proved himself a brave 
warrior. Moreover, this drink has the quality 
of at once throwing into a sweat whoever drinks 
it. On this account those who cannot keep it 
down, but whose stomachs reject it, are not in- 
trusted with any difficult commission, or any 
military responsibility, being considered unfit, 
for they have often to go three or four days 
without food; but one who can drink the liquor 
can go for twenty-four hours afterward with- 
out eating or drinking. In military expeditions, 
also, the only supplies which they carry consist 
of gourd bottles or wooden vessels full of this 
drink. It strengthens and nourishes the body, 
and yet does not fiy to the head, as we have ob- 
served on occasion of these feasts of theirs.” 


From this and other accounts, it would 
seems that the drink was not used as we 
employ tea and coffee, but only in feasts 
and religious ceremonies. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION. 


The leaves were carefully gathered, dried 
in the sun, and afterward roasted. The 


then kept in baskets until needed. Dr. 
Hale thinks that several different decoc- 
tions were made. 

1, The decoction made of the fresh leaves 
and of the young branches. 

2. A decoction of dried and roasted 
leaves. 

8. A decoction which was allowed to fer- 
ment. This last drink, some witers seem 
to think may have been as intoxicating as 
ale or beer. In all the methods of prepara- 
tion, a peculiarity was that they poured it 
back and forth untilit was covered witha 
foam. The Spanish treat their chocolate 
and the Japanese their tea in this manner. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

Dr. Hale writes: 
“In my experiments I find that an infusion of 
cassine leaves with boiling water, after standing 
until cool, gives a scarcely perceptible taste and 
slight odor. This infusion, if boiled for half an 
hour, gives a dark liquid, like very strong 
black tea, of on aromatic odor, sui gene- 
ria, not: like coffee, but more like Oolong tea 
without its pleasant rose odor. The taste is like 
that of an inferior black tea, quite bitter, but 
with little delicacy of flavor. It isnot an un- 
pleasant beverage; and I can imagine that the 
palate would become accustomed to it, as to 
mate, tea or coffee.” 
Griffin says in his medical botany: 
“In small doses the decoction acts as a pow- 
erful diuretic, and in large doses produces dis- 
charges from the stomach, bowels and bladder.” 
Rafinesque says: 
“The leaves are bitterish, sudorific, purgative 
and diuretic; vomitive and purgative in strong 
decoctions called ‘ black drink.’” 
It may be said that common tea, made 
very strong, will produce similar effects. 
Professor Venable, of the University of 
North Carolina, has discovered in the cas- 
sena leaves theine, the active principle in 
Chinese tea. 

DISTRIBUTION. AND FUTURE USE. 
The Ilex cassine isfound along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, from. the James 
River, in Virginia, to the Rio Grande, in 
Texas. It extends from the coast some 
twenty miles inland. Estimating the coast 
line at 2,000 miles, this would give an area 
of 40,000square miles as covered with the 
plant. It is capable of being transplanted 
and cultivated, for both Peter Callinson and 
Dr. Fothergill mention having it growing 
in their.gardens in London, England. 
It has doubtless been displaced by tea and 
coffee, because those drinks are milder and 
more pleasant than the “ black drink.’’ Dr. 
Hale, however, suggests that the cassine 
may prove to have, on careful investigation, 
some salutary properties, which tea and 
coffee may not possess. It may also possibly 
be more cheaply produced. We can form 
no estimate at this time of the number of. 
leaves which the indigenous plants would 
furnish, nor do we know whether the trees 
would endure the picking of the leaves. Dr. 
Hale closes his paper with the suggestion: 
“Tt would seem possible that further inquir- 
ieson the number of plants now in existence, 
and careful experiments in cultivation and 
manipulation, might result in furnishing our 
market with a product which would be found in 
many cases an ‘acceptable substitute for the 
more expensive imported teas.” 
LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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OUR CORN CROP. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 








A LARGE yield of corn in this country 
generally means universal prosperity for 
the farming communities, the transporta- 
tion companies, and the thousands of other 
industries dependent upon this grain for 
their existence. With the rapid growth of 
the West, Indian corn has advanced téward 
the frunt-rank of all cultivated plants, and 
it may well be call<d the king of crops. It 
is probably more universally grown 
throughout the country than any other 
crop. It thrives ina great variety of soils 
and climates, altho different methods of 
culture must be adopied in different locali- 
ties. 

The West produces the great bulk of corn; 
but it is an erroneous idea to think that it 
reaches its highest state of culture upon 
the far Western prairies, where hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the plant may be 
seen from the car windows. Corn culture 


reached the high standard that is practiced 


country is in New York and New England; 








roasting was done in ovens or in large shal- 


in many of the Western States has not 
in the East. The best corn culture in this 


and tho the soil is lacking in natural fertil- 
| ity, more is often produced to the acre than 
in the rich, heavy soil of the Western prai- 
ries. Scientific, intensive farming in the 
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low earthern pots. The roasted leaves were Indian corn thrives naturally on the rich 


prairie land of the western part of our 
country; but under the old system. of rob- 
bing the soil for present uses seil exhaus- 
tion inevitably follows. Corn does not ex- 
haust the soil of as much strength as some 
other crops, and for dozens of years heavy 
crops can be grown upon rich soil without 
any apparent deterioration; but ia the 


‘course of half a century the plants grow 


smaller ard less capable of producing good 
ears. With all of these natural advantages, 
however, the Western prairies cannot pro- 
duce as large and excellent crops cf corn 
under a careless system of culture as some 
of the poor soils of the East, where the most 
improved methods are adopted. 

The improvement of the soil by artificial 
fertilization and a proper rotation of crops 
cannot be over-estimated. It =is the true 
farming, and it can be performed only by 
intelligent farmers. There is nothing hap-. 
hazard about intensive cultivation of the 
soil; but the owner knows exactly what 
each addition to the soil will return to him. 
But this is only practiced where farming 
land is’ expensive, and it probably would 
not payin the far West where good, rich 
soil can be had for one-tenth the value of 
Eastern farming land. Intensive farming 
is generally practiced in proportion to the 
value of the land. No waste or unnecessary 
loss can be permitted where farming land 
runs up into the hundreds of dollars per 
acre, and market and truck gardeners as an 
illustration carry their intensive farming 
to the highest degree possible. Every 
square foot of soilis made to produce its 
maximum of plants. 

As a third difference in the culture of 
corn the fields of the South could be men- 
tioned. In the Eastern States three or four 
kernels of corn are put in each hill, and the 
rows are from two to three feet apart. This 
produces a tremendous crop of corn to the 
acre, and requires rich soil and heavy fer- 
tilizing. As we go South, however, the 
number of stalks to the hill lessens, and the 
distance between the rows increases. In 
many of the Southern States the two-stalk 
hills succeed the best, and the ayerage dis- 
tance between the rows is from four to five 
and even six feet. If planted closer together 
than this the corn plants will be small and 
puny, and the ears will probably fail to at- 
tain a salable size. 

The true corn land is rich, heavy sod soil. 
Good grass land that can be turned under 
with the plow will make excellent soil for 
Indiancorn. The amount of decaying vege- 
tation added to the soil by this method will 
be worth more than many tons of fertilizers. 
In regions where heavy, rich grass can be 
grown, as a general rule, the best and 
heaviest crops of corn are produced. In the 
South the grass fields cannot be compared 
with the rich, luxurious pasture fields of 
our Eastern States. 

The cultivation of the plants after plant- 
ing has received the most study and atten- 
tion inthe New England States, and favor- 
able surroundings are given to the seeds 
and the young growths. Mellow, porous 
soil is first prepared for the seed bed, and 
then continual cultivation is given until 
the harvest time when theears have matured. 
The selection and preservation of corn 
seeds have occupied the attention of farmers 
during the past few years, and at all of the 
State experiment stations learned and prac- 
tical treatises have been published upon 
this question. By selection an improve- 
ment of seeds it is estimated that the corn 
crop is increased nearly fifty per cent. New 
varieties have been brought into existence 
under this careful treatment, and special 
kinds of corn have been ascertained for dif- 
ferent localities. The variety of corn that is 
warranted to succeed in all iccalities is gen- 
erally the kind that does not do very well 
in any section of the country. The South. 
West and East have different conditions 
and surroundings, and as each section needs 
different methods of culture so is a differ- 
ent variety of corn required for each. 

The improvement of seed corn’ is best 
made by individual farmers. When the 
best variety for any particular locality is 
obtained systematic efforts for improvivg 
and adapting it to the soil should be pur- 
sued. Barren stalks and defective ears can 
soon be exterminated and guarded against. 
The seed patch should be separate from the 
general field, and even here only such stalks 
which have perfect ears should be allowed 
to remain. These small stalks should be 
cut out early, or they may fertilize with 
their pollen some other good stalk, and the 
cross be imperfect, The small, defective 
stalks must be taken from the field before 
they begin to tassel out, for by this time 
one can tell whether any one is going to 4° 


East has made greater progress than in the | well. By selecting the seed in this way 
West, and this is especially noticeable in 


through a series of seasons the best cor? 





corn culture. 





will be obtained, and in a short time on¢ 
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will have a variety of corn that is better 
adapted to his soil than any that may be 
advertised all over the country. 








GENERAL FARM TOPICS. 


—age 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





A FARMER who grumbles much seldom 
gets on very fast in his vocation, his grum- 
bling propensity hinders him. He does not 
think of life as he should; were he of a hap- 
pier disposition he would be more success 


. ful, his whole energy would bend toward 


making a success of farming, he would not 
have time to waste in grumbling about his 
ill-luck. Be anything but a grumbler or a 
drone, they both go hand in hand together. 


The wire worm is a very destructive 
grub which the farmer must contend with. 
It attacks the seed corn oftentimes, .and 
even the precaution taken of covering the 
grain with tar will have no effect upon these 
worms when they set to work to-devastate a 
field of sown grain. As yet no positive 
remedy has been discovered; many have 
been suggested and tried without effect. 


Beans are quite profitable as a crop, under 
proper attention; yet every farmer does not 
understand how to grow them profitably 
nor the land that is best. suited to their 
propagat‘on. Throughout the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, the growing of beans in large quanti- 
ties has been a success. They are usually 
planted the latter part of June, and a 
bushel to an acre is the amount usually 
sown, and fifty to sixty beans planted every 
twelve feet. 


Wood ashes is considered by experienced 
farmers a splendid substitute for ma- 
nure, or. fertilizers made from bone and 
phosphates; it is also a protection in times 
of drouth. From fifty to seventy-five 
bushels per acre is used of unleached, or 
double the quantity of leached ashes. It 
should be spread over the ground after 
planting, and the harrow completes the 
work. If you have never tried wood ashes 
it is worth while doing so; properly handled 
it will yield you highly satisfactory results. 


It is not uncommon in the State of Kan- 
sas to see ears of corn from fourteen to 
sixteen inches in length and few that are 
not fully covered with bright large yellow 
grain. Kansascan be safely rated as the 
corn State; more accurately speaking it 
might be ranked at the top as an all-around 
agricultural country, fruitful in nearly 
every branch of farm life when other States 
fail. Good farms are available now at 
from $10 to $40 per acre. A wide-awake 
man can,in two years’ time, pay for a good 
farm. 


The average farmer raises at least 100 
bushels of potatoes if he plants any at all, 
ata cost of 40 cents per bushel or $40 per 
acre. The specialist who studies and works 
his crop for the profits, has nothing else to 
divert his attention, raises 200 bushels at a 
cost of $30 per acre; he clears 200 percent. 
when he sells at 45cents in carload lots. His 
extra attention pays him; specialty farming 
usually does when the right man under- 
takes it. There are too many farmers with 
more work than can be properly done; they 
aim at getting profits from all branches of 
farming, and when it fails to come, say 
farming does not pay. 


The business done by some of the Illinois 
farm creameries is large. One I have 
knowledge of made 550,000 pounds of butter 
in a year, a little over 1,500 pounds per day. 
If a 25 cent rate per pound could be obtained 
the entire year, the returns, you could read- 
ily figure, would amount to $13,750; a profit 
of one-half this amount means a snug sum 
for the labor involved. There is money in 
butter-making and lots of hard work, but 
nothing that affords a healthier life to the 
person pursuing it. 


The breeding of trotting horses is one very 
large and profitable branch of stockraising. 
A million dollars’ worth of horseflesh was 
on exhibition at Cincinnati a few weeks 
ago. Horses from every section of the horse- 
breeding States of Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Tennessee 
were represented, animals that no price 
could tempt their owners to part with, val- 
uable as breeders of swift trotters. A man 
with means and a love of beautiful horses 
can find no happier life than to own a farm 
Rear Lexington, Ky., settle down and pur- 
sue this branch of farm life. 


In fruit-growing sections it is best 
for a number of fruit-growers to club 
together and build. a storehouse to 
keep the fruit from the time it is 
Picked until it is marketed. In portions of 
oe State this is done; for example, 
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growers of Bartlett pears hold them for 
weeks in cold storage. while the crop is being 
worked off, prolonging the season for such 
fruit three or four weeks. Summer and 
early autumn fruits will not bear the de- 
gree of cold that winter fruit will. This 
has been tested many times. 


To keep a kicking cow still while milking 
her tie a light rope about her tail near the 
end. and then fasten the rope about her 
belly close to her udder or bag, drawing it 
as tight as possible. She should also be 
tied to a post or fence and little trouble 
will be found in mansging the most 
troublesome animal in this way. Cows or 
any animal kept on the farm should be 
treated kindly; never beat or whip them; 
first try kindness, they will gradually learn 
what you want and become more attached 
to you for such treatment. 


The only effective way to keep out rats 
and mice from a granary is to line the sides 
as well as the door and sills with tin to a 
hight of two feet. It can be done at amod- 
erate expense, and will shut out thieving 
rodents effectually. The loss and constant 
trouble from this one cause is very great on 
some farms. Frequently stock will refuse 
grain that has a taint of rats or mice, and 


should not be permitted to endure it while - 


you have power to remedy the difficulty. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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CULTIVATING RASPBERRIES AND 
BLACKBERRIES. 


ANSWERS BY THREE CONTRIBUTORS IN 
“THE RURAL NEW YORKER.” 








As raspberries and blackberries start 
growth upon the first approach of warm 
weather, they should be eultivated very 
early and continually at intervals of every 
few days up toand during their picking 
season. By continually stirring the ground 
they suffer less from the heavy drain on 
them in maturing their crop and the severe 
drouth which is. likely to occur at that 
time, and the fruit is larger and finer than 
when not cultivated. The first cultivation 
should be by the plow run shallowly, after 
which a cultivator will be sufficient. Cul- 
tivation should be discontinued after the 
crop is gathered, in order that the cares 
may stop growing and ripen up; if culti- 
vated late, a late growth will be stimulated 
and the canes will be immature and more 
liable to winter-kill. Early in spring all 
surplus plants should be destroyed as 
weeds, as they come up, so that the whole 
strength will go into those that are to re- 
main for fruiting.—WM. PARRY. 

Here in Lucas County, O., we begin culti- 
vating raspberries and blackberries as early 
in spring as the ground is in good condition 
to work, and cultivate often enough to keep 
the ground mellow and free from weeds. 
We usually give raspberries a thorough 
working immediately after the fruiting 
season, having first removed the dead canes, 
partly to put the soil in good condition to 
grow plants, and then we cease cultivation. 
If the blackberry canes are making a weak 
growth, we do not cultivate after fruiting. 
If they are feeble, we give one thorough 
working as soon as the fruit is gathered, 
and then stop to prevent late fall growth 
and consequent winter killing. Shallow by 
all means on my sandy loam soil—say two 
inches. Suckersin the row in excess of the 
numbers wanted for next season’s fruiting 


are virtually weeds, and should be treated 
as such. The sooner they are cut the better. 
Weavoid having many between the rows 
by shallow culture. The Planet, Jr., with 
sweeps, is excellent for cutting suckers be- 
tween the rows and for shallow, level cul- 
ture.—W. W. FARNSWORTH. 

I believe in cultivating raspberries and 
blackberries often enough to keep the 
ground loose and free from weeds from ear- 
ly spring until the fruit is picked, or later; 
but never when the ground is wet. Yet one 
must sometimes stop, because the canes 
may be so loaded and bending with fruit 
that by cultivation too many berries will 
be brushed off or soiled. We cannot fore- 
tell the weather, but it is very necessary 
after heavy rains to mellow the soil just 
before the dry spell—before the ground gets 
hard and lumpy. I still hold that here, in 
Sangamon County, Ill., ground plowed just 
before a heavy rain runs together, is tough 
and sticky, and is damaged by plowing. I 
think shallow cultivation the best—an inch 
deep in the row with a hoe, and from two 
to three inches between the rows with a 
plow, cultivator or harrow. Suckers, ex- 
cept the strongest left for fruiting, should 
be treated as weeds, and disposed of at each 


cultivation so as to give a chance for those 
left to develop and ome stocky.—BENJ. 
BUCKMAN. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of > ° 
Justus von Liebig, 

the great chemist, 
has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 

FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 

FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
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Positively No Alum, No Ammonia, 


but its “raising properties” are unequaled. (Proof, a 
2,400 ® bull tossed high in air.) The chief properties 
of the Coiled Spring Fence being ELASTICITY and 
RESISTANCE, no evil effect on the stomach of the 
animal need be feared. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Adrian, Mich. 
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Te oote. Every Description of House, Barn 
r Public Building Covering. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


Ne. 9 Cliff St.. New York. 











“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


BPS 


(Tasteless Effectual.) 
BILIOUS ‘and “NERVOUS 


Such as Sick Tretaeche, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Of alld Price 25 cents a box. 


‘ New York . 265 Canal St. 














SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 


DEAF sss. 2.2542. Notsts cunen 
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“Survival of the Fittest.” 


If Darwin’ s theory i is to be accepted, then the fact that I = 





trade of those who began wit 
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PREE Vegetable and Flower Seed 
J. Jd. H. GREGORY & 80N, Marbichead, Ms Mass. 


ful buyer. I invite youto write for my 
Catalogue. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 

COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 

THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month, 4 30 | Ty oYears, $5.00 
Four Months, Hy oO Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT shvuuld write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tux 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knorn 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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ail” fo leavening streneth.—Latest United States 
Ga Food 





Absolutely Pure. 


ream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 


nernment Report. 
RoysL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 


rious and useful inventions.” 


Grand Gold Medal of International 


“ Best Pianos and several merito- 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 





GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 


POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100° 
SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


302 BROADWA NEW YORK 








LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 


GLOVE FITTIN G. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


“T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE-FIT- 
TING Corset than any other,” said the dressmaker- 
in-chief of one of - largest dry establish- 
ments. So would all good dressmakers, They are 


often blamed 4 a poor fit, when the i e is 
— | the = does not wear the proper corset to 
nsure a 


00d 0: 
GLO E-FITTING Corsets not only produce 
this result, but comfort and grace as well. These 
s are justly renowned all over the world, and can 
seen and purchased at all the leading dry goods 
establishments. 
Money refanded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 

* GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON BATCHELLER & C0O., Manufacturers, 


New Y¥ orks and Chicago. 


DEVLIN & 00,, 


UNION V SQUARE. 


MEN’S, BOYS’, “AND OHILDREN’S 


SPRING 

SUITS and Our three-button 

OVERCOATS. co's oor ope 
cial for ‘Spring of 1892,” 


in new cloths; some specially 
imported by us. 








Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 









SHAW, APPLIN "APPLIN . co. 


From SU 00 ITS 


. 27 Sudbury st.,“ 
D> send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established 1780 


Ay |THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 1s 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE stg ht CENTLEMAN’S LAUNCH BUILT. 


Over 1,000 now in successful use. Especially adapted 
for Professional Men needing Rest and Recreation. 
No Government Inspection. 


No Licensed Engineer. 
The Simplest, Safest and Best Pleasure Boat. 
containing names of owners and “ Bine 


Cat 
Book of Mandreds st testimonial ~~ 
plication, with five cent stamp to defray postage 


CAS ENCINE AND POWER COMPANY. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS ON THE HARLEM, - = « 
PACIFIC NAPHTHA LAUNCH Co., Tacoma, Washington, Agents for the Pacific Paar 


nee Obeh OHT. 


Gino iaeke "ie PERE ree eee 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings ARVIN S$ 
IMPORTERS AND 
CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS FIRE &BURGLAR 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


W YORK CITY 



















SoS eres, | He MSxreNiegovewenng 
Bi, BOLD BICYCLE BARGAIN. NOT FOUND OTHER MAKES 
wbiertapacsaee' | pHaT WILL WELL REPAY AN 
Me ethh INVESTIGATION 
ANS AHA pare tia FOR BY THOSE WaO TO SECURE 








Ww. &B. DOUGLAS, THE BEST SAFE 


CORN. MARVIN SAFE CO. 


er Janey St New York” ana | NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 











1% Lake St., Chicago LONDON. ENCLAND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
- PUMPS, ee 
draulic Rams, Gard 
E Pump Shain, and Be 
Eixrares, Tron °C Curbs, ¥ Parlor, 
~ — wie Pews and 
VWigehePounde ndedin in 1882 Opera Chairs 
hibition’ at the Upivonnd <7 as 
diag I France. 8S. C. SMALL 
a Yiemaa, Austria, in 
d@ Centennial iia i #00. 





Boston, Mass 








| YELLOWSTONE 
National Park 


THAT 
“WONDER OF WONDERS, 


Where it seems God left a portion of his creative handiwork un- 
finished, that he might show his children 


HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE.” 
THIS 


‘AMERICAN WONDERLAND 


“Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the broad 
rugged summit of the continent, amid snow and ice, and dark, 
shaggy forests, where the great rivers take their rise, surpass- 
ing in wakeful, exciting interest any other region yet discovered 
m the face of the globe,” 
IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 
by the 


|NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


If you want to take 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME 


4 Send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and best 
maps published of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound and Alaska. 


CHARLES 8. FEE, Gen’! Passenger Agt. 
. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
Ste Paul, Minn. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 


“ FOUR-TRACKE SERIES.” 

a omme of omy on American health and pleasu rts and the luxuries of American travel, 
published by the Passenger Department of the How York Central & | Hudson River R. R, 

mong teens will he found the following: 


‘HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 

The New York Central’s peace Guide pes the grea rts of New York ant New England. It contains 
over 300 royal octavo pages; roend wi wvithene more than 100 engrav half-tones, and numer- 
ous maps. Illuminated cover. Ready y ith, Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


a HOMES ON THE HARLEM AND THE HUDSON. 
a0 pages, Iam a Lew agar of that delightfa tful region that lies within the first one hundred and 
ntty miles north of ne} on 8, reams or. om 8) nH the Harlem Division, and S98 Me other by the Hud- 
son Division, of the New York Central & H River > Ma = rofusely ilfusti th 
wood engravings and a fine map. eoaent cover. 
cents in stamps. 
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“st GIANT GEYSER. 








ey and 
th, Sent free, pak on rceeipt of five 


THE eubuaam 3 desman sy 
narrow octavo. A de! hand book of - 2 region of the Thousand Islands of the St. Lew- 
it May 15th. Sent free, 


tful 

rence, with very man ro illustrations; illuminated co postpaid, o. 
Tnttea bt of four gen cente fn sua Mevico, on works wll be by'math = any part of the 

GEORGE a DANIELS, General Veleowecr Agent, Grand Dentral Station, New York. 


of ict ot the te amount in 
A MODEL RAILWAY. THE UNION PACIFIC 


" The Burlington Route”) General Assembly Train 


7,000 miles of roads with termini in 





Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, ve New Te ek Clty May lth. Stops Sunday 
aga E. 


aa a nt 








Fo track and 
efficien service it ee ree. 
Any Railway pbs t will 5 sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
















‘Tomer ev Windmill 3. minutes 


Are you curious ~ know how the Aer- 
Co, in the 4th year of its exist. 

ence, came to make many times as 
‘windmills as all other 
bined? How we 






came to Wheel, 

the Steel Fixed Tower,the SteelD 

Tilting Tower? . < z 
Ist. We commenced in a field in g 








of our inventions. a8 
2d. Before commencing the 3 
manufacture,exhaustive scien- O 2 
tific in’ oe 














ale 
-¢8 AERMOTOR 


om 8 
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prope! 
therefore g = 
wind, which settled $s 














as heavy wooden arms, 
wheel, ee in ti the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- 
struse, though not less important ‘qneodoas. These 


iecgear one proved that the be doutiog of 


TOR dally canpuaeraned 


n 

3d. To the tiberal fey of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its 5 aemdienees ve ys freight both ways, and 3} 3 
to theeusunens output of its ‘factory which enables it to fur- ¢ 3 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘8 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever » 9 
put in a windmill, and have made an —yueuve re- 32> 
vision of the Aermotor and Tower 

If you want a strong, stiff, Steel Fixed fessrcert if yo 
want the tower you don’t have to climb (the Steel T litin: 
peel and the Wheel that runs when all othere stand still, 

costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as lon 

(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor 
churn, grind, cut , pump gry te ee an 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 h 
one otk nyt write for eee, illustrated - rinted taatter, 


erery const hase of windm - sventzuction 
Sef ee Cees AB RMP DR GOg,220 sod eek 
SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS. 
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These 
goods have 
stood the test for 





CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 


A4Clamp Buckle at hip 
Supporters. 

Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won’t pull off, 
Button 
won't wear out. 

\ FIT —. —- 


FAST T BLACK, 


Phot =. on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


\) FERRIS BROS. 


{ Broa ales New ide Yorks 
For Sale by ALLL LEADING RETAILERS. 


PETROLEUM VASELINE + JELLY. 





r yi si 
is i - imitation without value and will not give you 
he ~ res expec two ounce bottle of Blue 
Seal Vai aseline is sold. by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingtou Street, Boston k. 

170 State iniden te Chict mer Xo 











There is no better line on the 
pO er eer a 
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